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REVIEW 


Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Economics and 


Current Manpower Situation 


Ili employment situation during November was marked by a seasonal 
decline stemming largely from a further slowdown in agriculture. 

As estimated by the Labour Force Survey, the number of persons with 
jobs was 5,419,000 in mid-November, a decline of some 58,000 from the 
previous month. Many of the workers who lost jobs during the month, 
however, withdrew from active participation in the labour force for the 
winter. Consequently, the increase in the number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work was only about one-third of the decline in employment. 


The basic employment trend 
continued strongly upward in non- 
agricultural activities. In recent 
years, total employment in this 
sector declined between August 
and November, by about 20,000 in 
1954 and by about 80,000 in 1953. 
This year, however, non-farm em- 
ployment showed a slight increase. 
The total in mid-November was 
more than 300,000 or 7 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
~~" 1954-55 —— 1955-56 


Persons 


Employment in agriculture, on 00,00 1 with Jobs 
the other hand, has shown an acce- |” 
lerated downward trend in the past 
three months. The number of work- | iss 
ers engaged in farm work during are 


— es 


———— 


this period declined by some 1,100,000 af With Jobs: 

232,000, almost 60,000 more than | “”¢—™==27~ “erAsisculture 

last year. The difference is largely | oe pont 

the result of a more rapid decline | wel 

in farm work in the Prairie Prov- | "sss vith sobs? 

inces this year, partly because | — es 

favourable weather early this fall | TFMANMSTASONDIFMA 


made possible an early completion, 
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Index 


mT of the harvest and partly because 


job opportunities were abundant 

in other industries. This was 
particularly true in Alberta, where 
construction established a record 
for the second successive year. 
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A similar but less marked 
upswing in the underlying trend of 
non-farm activities has been 
evident in most other regions. In 
Ontario, the increase in manu- 
facturing was reflected in shortages 
of engineers, draftsmen and metal working tradesmen. In the Atlantic 
and Pacific regions, the demand for workers was sustained by high levels 
of production in the primary industries. fj 
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An indication of the relative strength of manufacturing activity 
this year is provided in the chart on page 1335, which shows the per- 
centage changes in seasonally-adjusted employment indexes in two 
periods during the past 2'9 years'. Since February 1955, employment in 
almost all groups within manufacturing increased, in contrast to heavy | 
decreases in the previous period. Moreover, a survey of current market | 
forces suggests that basic employment will continue to rise through the 
early part of 1956, although perhaps not as rapidly as in 1955. i 


in the rising trend of economic activity since the beginning of the year. 
In addition to affecting employment in the motor vehicle industry itself, 
it has been a major influence in the recovery of primary iron and steel, 
rubber products and other subsidiary industries. Sales of motor vehicles 
in October were much higher than a year earlier and back orders still 
held by dealers are reported to be substantial. It is generally expected, | 
therefore, that production and employment will be maintained at a high 
level through the first quarter of 1956, provided that the General Motors 
dispute is settled in the near future. 

In the transportation equipment manufacturing industry as a whole, 
however, employment has shown little or no increase since the first of 
the year because of a decline in levels of activity in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries. In the aircraft industry, employment at October 1 
was about 22 per cent below the1953 peak, while in shipbuilding it was 
25 per cent below. Currently scheduled defence procurement expenditures 


indicate that employment in these industries is not likely to rise much 
during the winter months. 


= : - ‘ : ) 
The high rate of automobile production has been an important factor { 
; 


About the only other industries in which employment has moved 
contrary to the general trend are tobacco, which has been affected by 
the poor crop this year, and agricultural implements. After a brief recovery 


‘Many Canadian industries have fairly regular fluctuations in employment because of 
weather or other conditions that are directly related to the season of the year, For 
purposes of analysis, it is often useful to eliminate these fluctuations from the reparted 
employment indexes, particularly if comparisons are being made over periods of m 
or less than 12 months. This is done by dividing the actual employment index by é 
index of the average seasonal fluctuations during the past few years. The result is 
seasonally-adjusted employment index that indicates the basic changes in employ 
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early in the year, employment in the implements industry declined through 
most of 1955 and in October was about 40 per cent below the peak level 
reached in 1952. Most employers in this industry foresee greater-than- 
seasonal strength during the coming winter. Inventory depletion and an 
expectation of increased spending by farmers as a result of this year’s 
bumper crop are the main reasons for this optimism. 


In most other manufacturing industries, there have been moderate 
to substantial employment increases in 1955. Among the main industry 
groups, gains of more than 10 per cent in the seasonally-adjusted em- 
ployment indexes were recorded in rubber products, textiles, iron and 
steel products and non-metallic mineral products. 


Within the iron and steel products group, a sizeable employment in- 
crease has been apparent in the primary iron and steel, iron castings and 
industrial machinery industries. No lessening in the demand for steel is 
foreseen during the first half of 1956 in the first two but further employ- 
ment increases are likely to be small because the levels of operations are 
now near capacity. In the industrial machinery industry, on the other hand, 
there is some room for expansion as production was held back earlier by 
the slow pace of industrial building. More recently, hiring has increased 
substantially and reports from the industry on prospects for the winter 
months have been more optimistic than earlier in the year. Current spend- 
ing, together with plans for future investment in machinery and equip- 
ment, provide a firm basis for further employment gains. 


EMPLOYMENT CHANGES 
SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 


May 1953 to Feb. 1955 Feb. 1955 to Oct. 1955 
Per Cent 
-20 


Paper Products 


Chemical Products 


Electrical Apparatus 
and Supplies 


Wood Products 
MANUFACTURING 
Rubber Products 
Clothing 
Transportation Equipment 
Textile Products 
Agricultural Implements 


MMMM Primary Iron and Steel 


S 1: Employment dnd Payrolls, D.B.S. 
ea Baonsonally Adhaied, Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Hours per Week The high level of demand for 
AVERAGE HOURS WORKED Canadian products in the export 
manufacturing markets is largely reflected in the 
Q levels of employment in forestry, 
metal mining and the associated 
manufacturing industries. Planned 
production by pulp and paper com- 
panies in eastern Canada indicates 
that pulp cutting employment may 
be both higher and of greater dura- 
tion than last year. On the west 
coast, logging camps have heen 
operating at capacity for most 
of the year and only bad weather last month temporarily interrupted this 
level. 
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Employment in metal mining has followed the rising trend of prices 
for copper and other base metals. By the beginning of October, employ- 
ment had risen to a point just short of the preyious peak attained in 
September 1952. Industry reports suggest that employment levels will 
be maintained through the winter months. 


Prospects in the manufacturing industries associated with forestry 
and metal mining are correspondingly strong, at least in the non-ferrous 
metal products and paper products industries. In the wood products 
industry it is possible that employment may level off during the next 
few months (in addition to the usual seasonal slackness), one reason 
being that some softening could occur in foreign lumber markets as a 
result of recent government action in certain countries to cut down the 
rising level of housing construction. 


House building in Canada will almost certainly establish a new 
record this year. By the end of October, the number of housing units 
started since the beginning of the year was almost 25 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. In addition, construction contracts awarded for 
non-residential work, which were relatively slow in picking up during 
the early part of this year, have in recent months been substantially in 
excess of year-earlier totals and the amount of construction work still in 
progress at the end of the season was considerably higher than last 
year. Employment, therefore, should also be higher. 


In general, the employment effects of the economic upturn have 
spread steadily through the year and the current level of activity provides 
a firm base for further gains in 1956. As a result, the seasonal employ- 
ment decline in the coming winter is not expected to be as large as in 
the past two years, barring exceptionally bad weather. 


Collective Bargaining Review, 1955 


| preabew unity and the guaranteed annual wage issue were two of the 
outstanding developments in the field of labour relations during 
1955. Higher wages and improved working conditions were provided by 
more collective agreements than during 1954. Work stoppages during 1955 
showed no significant change over the preceding year, although time lost 
was slightly higher during the latter part of the year. 


Labour Unity — At conventions in 1955, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour voted to 
merge their organizations. The founding convention of the amalgamated 
body, the Canadian Labour Congress, will be held at Toronto in April 
1956. 


The new Congress will bring together unions having a total member- 
ship of one million. Similar merger plans in the United States resulted, 
early in December, in the joining together of the 15 million members of 
the American Federation of Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. Independent groups of labour unions will remain in both countries 
but for the first time in more than 15 years the greater part of the trade 
union movement will be joined in one central organization. 


Union Membership and Workers Under Agreements — According to 
the Department’s annual survey of union membership, there were 1,268,207 
union members at January 1, 1955, compared with 1,267,911 a year before. 
The survey of workers under collective agreements shows that the number 
covered in 1954 (1,515,000) was practically the same as in 1953 
(1,538,000). 


Guaranteed Annual Wage — The first major settlements incorporating 
a modified form of the guaranteed annual wage were reached during 1955. 
Automobile producers in the United States were the first employers in 
America to incorporate such ‘“‘layoff benefit’? plans into their labour 
agreements. Among others reached during the year, two applied to em- 
ployees of can manufacturers at both Canadian and American plants. In 
the latter part of 1955, a large agricultural implement producer and a 
brewery in Canada agreed to a modified guaranteed wage plan. The 
United Automobile Workers requested such a plan in their 1955 contract 
negotiations with General Motors of Canada. 


Under plans negotiated in 1955, the employer pays a certain amount 
into a fund for each hour worked. Once a sufficient fund is built up, 
laid-off employees, under certain conditions, become eligible to receive 
compensation for a specified period which, if added to unemployment 
insurance benefits, would make up to 60 or 65 per cent of their regular 


pay: 

Wage Increases — Improved economic conditions during 1955 were 
reflected in a greater number of contract settlements providing increases 
in wage rates. As in the past few years, increases of less than 10 cents 
an hour were most common. 


Other benefits — Negotiations over non-wage items continned to 
play a major part in collective bargaining during the past year. Pensions, 
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health and welfare plans, paid vacations and statutory holidays accom- 
panied union demands for wage increases in several] industries. The 
application of the principle of seniority in promotions, layoffs and rehiring 
was also a bargaining issue in a number of negotiations, notably in the 
automobile and electrical apparatus manufacturing industries. 


Duration of Agreements — The proportion of collective agreements 
effective for a period of more than one year continued to increase during 
the past year. Agreements for periods up to two years were reached in 
sectors of the automobile, aircraft, logging and sawmilling and other 
industries. One-year agreements remained the rule in the pulp and paper, 
chemical products, mining and many other industries. 


Where the agreement was effective for a period of more than one 
year, provision was often made for a wage increase to become effective 
at the anniversary date of the agreement. 


Work Stoppages — Only a small number of contract negotiations 
resulted in stoppages. Figures for the first 11 months of 1955 indicate 
that the totals for the year will be approximately the same as for 1954, 
During the first 11 months, 144 work stoppages were hegun, affecting 
56,223 workers, with a time-loss of 1,525,208 man-days. The work stoppa- 
ges that accounted for most of the time lost occurred in the automotive, 
aircraft and metal fabricating industries. 


Railways — l'nions representing some 140,000 non-operating em- 
ployees requested an 18-per-cent wage increase, a company-financed 
health and welfare plan and improved paid statutory holiday provisions. 
Late in November a request was made to the federal government to set up a 
board of conciliation without prior reference of the dispute to aconcilia- 
tion officer. This was agreed to but at mid-December further discussions 
on procedure were in progress between the parties. 


Mining — Settlements reached in the latter part of 1955 provide for the 
reduction of the work week from 48 to 44 hours without loss of take-home 
pay in gold and base metal mines in Northern Ontario and Quebec. At 
the end of the year bargaining over similar demands was in progress in 
several other mines in the same area. 


Logging and Sawmills — Some 32,000 logging and sawmill workers 
were affected by an agreement reached in June between the International ~ 
Woodworkers of America and operators on the coast of British Columbia. 
The two-year agreement will increase wage rates by a total of 10 cents 
per hour and the number of paid statutory holidays by two. 


Automobiles - The United Automobile Workers negotiated with all 
three main automobile firms in Ontario during 1955. Late in January an 
agreement was reached between the union and the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, following a year of negotiations and a two-month strike. Under 
the terms of settlement, wages were increased by 4 cents per hour. One 
additional paid holiday for a total of seven, improved health and welfare 
benefits, seniority changes and a modified union shop were also granted. 


Soon afterwards, the union reached an agreement along the same 
lines, but without the modified union shop, with the Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada. The five-year contracts of the union ‘with General Motors of 
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. 
Canada, Limited, ended in June. Union demands at General Motors in- 
cluded a modified form of guaranteed annual wage, wage adjustments, the 
union shop, seniority changes and several other contract changes. Nego- 
tiations failed to produce a settlement and a strike, which began at 
mid-September, was still in progress at the time of writing. 


Aircraft and Parts —- Wage increases ranging from 5 to 9 cents per 
hour and other benefits were provided in four two-year collective agree- 
ments covering the majority of aircraft workers. Contracts were nego- 
tiated by the International Association of Machinists for production 
workers at Avro Aircraft Limited and Orenda Engines, Limited, Malton, 
Ont., and at Canadair Limited, Montreal. Other agreements were reached, 
following work stoppages, between the United Automobile Workers and 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Limited, Fort William, Ont., and 
de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Downsview, Ont. 


Other Industries - A wage increase of 5 per cent was provided in 
collective agreements reached throughout the pulp and paper industry 
both in Eastern and Western Canada. Two of the three main producers 
of primary steel negotiated agreements during the year. At the Steel 
Company of Canada at Hamilton, contract changes provided a wage 
increase of 7 cents per hour plus an increase of '2 cent between job 
classifications. At Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, at Sault Ste. 
Marie, the base rate increases amounted to 5 cents and the job differ- 


ential increment to 1 cent per hour. 


Wage Rate Changes 


A survey of general wage changes in 1,000 establishments, con- 
ducted at October 1, 1955, shows that a slightly higher proportion of 
firms gave wage increases in the 12 months preceding this date than in 
the previous year. The proportion was much less, however, than in the 
year ended October 1, 1953. About 60 per cent of the wage increases 
granted were of 5 cents per hour or less. 


Percentage Comparison of Establishments Granting 
General Wage Rate Changes 


Oct. 1, 1952 Oct. 1, 1953 Oct. 1, 1954 
Ww R h to to to 
Agee prhiiar Sept. 30,1953 Sept. 30,1954 Sept. 30, 1955* 
(Per Cent of Estab latina nts) wmaroaeneit 
General Decrease (1) 1 (1) 
No General Change 37 57 53 
General Increase 63 42 47 
Less than 5 cents 14 13 17 
5 cents 9 9 ll 
5.1—9.9 cents 24 12 13 
10 cents 3 3h 2 
10.1— 14.9 cents ig 3 3 
15 cents and over 6 2 1 
Total 100 100 100 


(1) Less than one-half of one per cent. ; ; ; 
* Qwing to a change in the method of computation, the proportion of establishments 
granting a wage change is slightly underestimated in 1955 compared with earlier years. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
HANGES in labour demand 


and supply were small during 
DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS Noveniber despite early snow and 
IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES} cold weather across most regions. 
In all, 35 of the 109 areas surveyed 
were reclassified during the month. 
SUBSTANTIAL <& MODERATE <j Of these, 32 moved from balance 
to moderate surplus; Central 
ae 4) peeetes & } Vancouver Island moved from 
balance to substantial surplus and 
| Chilliwack from moderate to sub- 
stantial surplus. In Oshawa, the 
surplus was reduced slightly from 
substantial to moderate proportions. 
At the beginning of December, 
there were still 54 areas, repre- 
senting 60 per cent of paid work- 
ers, in balance, compared with 32 
areas representing 29 per cent of 
paid workers a year earlier. 


Shifts in classification from 
balance to the moderate surplus 
category during November were 
fairly evenly distributed across 
the country; eight local areas in 
each of the Atlantic and Quebec 
regions, six cach in the Prairie and Pacific regions and five in Ontario 
moved into surplus. Year-to-year improvements, on the other hand, were 
concentrated in the central provinces, where the manufacturing industries 
have shown a remarkable recovery from last year’s slump. Ontario had 
25 and Quebec eight areas still in balance at December | this year, 
compared with only 13 and one, respectively, a year earlier. 


Labour Surpius* Ape gens ae, 


Dec. | Dec. Dec. 1 Dec. 


Labour Market 
Areas 


fetropolitan 
Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


December 1, 1955 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


CHILLIWACK ——— 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


——> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have, been reclassified during the month; an arrow Indicates from which they moved, 


CALGARY 
Quebec — Levis 
ST. JOHN'S 
Vancouver — New 
Westminster 
WINNIPEG 


Brantford 

CORNER BROOK <——— 

Cornwall 

Farnham — Granby 

HALIFAX 

Joliette 

LAC ST. JEAN <—— 

Moncten 

New Glasgow 

NIAGARA PENINSULA€— 
—> OSHAWA 

PETERBOROUGH €——— 

ROUYN-VAL D'OR <— 

Saint John 

Shewinigan Falls 

SHERBROOKE <——— 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


VICTORIA — 


CHARLOTTETOWN <—— 
CHATHAM S— 
LETHBRIDGE <—— 
THETFORD - MEGANTIC 
ST. GEORGES <— 


BATHURST 
BELLEVILLE - 
TRENTON 


BRACEBRIDGE 
Campbellton 
DAUPHIN 
Drummondville 
GASPE 
KAMLOOPS 
Lindsay 
MEDICINE HAT 
MONTMAGNY 
Newcastle 
OKANAGAN VALLEY <— 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE< 
PRINCE GEORGE <———_ 
PRINCE RUPERT<——— 
SMO CATHE < 
STE. - 

ST. JEROME 
St. Stephen 
SUMMERSIDE ee 
TRURO ——s 
Valleyfield 
Victorlaville 
WOODSTOCK, N.B.<—— 
Yarmouth 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottowa - Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 


Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Guelph 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Sarnia 

Sudbury 

Timmins - 
Kirkland Lake 


Barrie 

Brandon 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


Beauharnois 
Bridgewater 
Brampton 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Lachute - 

Ste. Therese 
Listowel 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Quebec North Shore 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Swift Current 
Trail — Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock — 

Ingersoll 


ATLANTIC 


IN the Atlantic region, total em- 
| ployment changed very little during 
“41 November. Most outdoor activities 
| continued to be unusually busy for 
ey fo ae | the season, the sharpest year-to- 
| year increase occurring in con- 
struction. This high level of 
building activity was reflected in 
NES registrations for construction 
work, which were 35 per cent fewer 
at the end of November than a year 
earlier. Some year-to-year improve- 
ment was also recorded in forestry, 
steel manufacturing, trade and the 
pulp and paper industry. At the end 
of the month, the demand for elec- 
tricians, machinists, sheet metal 

workers and bricklayers was still 
strong. The total number of persons with jobs at November 19 was 
estimated at 512,000, a decline of 7,000 from October 22 but an increase 
of 21,000 from November 20, 1954. 


| LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC | 


a Labour Force 


Persons & 
With Jobs & 


a ie 
~Z 


Eight of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month from balance to the moderate surplus category. At December 1, the 
area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
balance 5 (4); in moderate surplus 16 (13); in substantial surplus 0 (4). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Most 
industries in this area are vulnerable to climatic conditions. As a result, 
unemployment increased sharply following the advent of winter weather. 
The building trades accounted for much of the increase in unemployment, 
though some of the larger contractors hired additional workers during the 
month. A surplus of loggers developed as contractors reached their 
cutting quotas. Total employment in the area continued to be higher 
than last year, the most notable improvement occurring in trade. 


Corner Brook (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Construction contractors at Harmon Field released a considerable number 
of men during November. The number of persons on the payroll fell to 
970, compared with 1,800 at the same time last year. 


Halifax (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Em- 
ployment levels changed very little in this area. Scattered layoffs in 
construction reduced total employment sufficiently to warrant reclassi- 
fication of the area to the moderate surplus category although the labour 
market was still near the balanced category. The shipyards were very 
busy during the month because of additional repair work; marine elec- 


tricians, engine fitters, sheet metal workers and pipe fitters were in 
strong demand. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Bathurst, Summerside, Truro and Woodstock (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 3 to Group 2. 
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QUEBEC 
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} LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — QUE 
4 


-------! 


LABOUR requirements decreased 
seasonally in Quebec during 
November. Engineers, skilled ma- 
chinists and other metalworkers 
were required in manufacturing 
firms but the demand for workers in 
most industries and particularly 
in construction was affected by the 
colder weather. Several clothing 
establishments were laying off 
workers as production of fall and 
winter lines was completed. The 
peak in logging employment was 
reached during the month. The 
number of persons with jobs in 
the region was estimated at 
1,532,000 at November 19, which 
was 18,000 fewer than a month ““ cae 
earlier but 43,000 more than at November 20, 1954. 


BEC 
195 
LOLA ALAS 


Labour Force 
1,600,000 Fa J 
Me ee hen 
tec eor an 


Persons 
With Jobs 


Persons Without Jobs @ 
and Seeking Work 


ee oe 


The year-to-year increase in employment in the major industry groups 
was largest in communications, followed closely by construction and 
forestry. Shipbuilding employment at October ] was 22 per cent lower than 
a year before, while in chemicals and leather products it was 3 and 1 
per cent lower respectively. All other manufacturing industries indicated 
a year-to-year gain. The iron and steel industries, which were operating 
well below capacity last year, showed a year-to-year increase of 4 per 
cent at the same date. 


The seasonal decline in employment in November resulted in the 
reclassification of eight areas from balance to the moderate surplus 
category during the month. However, a much improved employment 
situation, compared with last year, is reflected in classification of the 
24 areas in the region at December | (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in balance 8 (1); in moderate surplus 16 (21); in substantial surplus 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Metalworking firms were 
working at close to capacity with the exception of a number of plants 
forced to lay off workers because of a scarcity of steel. Some seasonal 
layoffs occurred in clothing firms. A shortage of cabinet makers and 
upholsterers reflected the continuing high levels of production in the 


furniture industry. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal activity 
was sustained in construction and water transport; forestry workers 
were scarce. Workers laid off because of the fire at the Davie Ship- 
building and Repair Company Ltd. were not yet rehired; reconstruction 
will be necessary before capacity production is resumed. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Cutting operations were being completed in the logging industry and 
employment was declining seasonally. At the same time fewer jobs than 
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expected had opened on the St. Félicien-Chibougamau railway line 
project because of delays in construction of the camps. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Usual seasonal declines occurred in construction, transport and saw- 
mills. 


Sherbrooke (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Seasonal layoffs were noticeable in construction and trucking. Textile 
industries continued to show more activity than in 1954, although a 
number of knit goods plants were operating on a short-time basis. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). Reclassified from 
Group 3 to Group 2. 


Gaspé, Montmagny, Rimouski, Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme (minor). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


I TE EMPLOYMENT in Ontario remained 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO unusually high during November. 

— 1954 ———--—1955_f thie 
mnmmmnnummencammencenee The number of persons with jobs 
Lebour Force | at November 19 was estimated at 
4 1,993,000, almost unchanged from 
October and about 83,000 higher 
than a year earlier. Unemployment 
4 also changed little -during the 
wanes, 4 month and continued to be well below 

5 < 4 last year’s level. 


The manufacturing industries, 
particularly iron and steel, auto- 
1 mobiles, radio and _ television, 
Wes ces 1 chemicals, wood products and 
j textiles, showed the greatest 
employment gains over the past 
year. Shortages of engineers, 
draftsmen, machinists, tool and die 
makers and other skilled metal tradesmen continued in most of the heavy 
manufacturing centers. There was some easing in the demand for labour 
during November as agriculture, construction and other outdoor activities 
were gradually cut back but employment in construction was still well 
above last year’s. The demand for women workers increased in some 
areas during the month with the beginning of tobacco processing and 
additional hiring for the Christmas retail trade. 


Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 


Five areas moved from the balanced to the moderate labour surplus 
category during the month. Oshawa, on the other hand, was reclassified 
from substantial to moderate surplus, though General Motors workers 
were still on strike. At December 1, classification of the 34 areas in 
the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 
25 (13); in moderate surplus 9 (19); in substantial surplus 0 (2). 


: Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. {leavy industry in the area 
was operating at capacity with demand still exceeding supply. Engineers, 
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draftsmen, machinists, tool and die makers and other machine shop 
workers were still in short supply. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. The construction in- 
dustry was still busy but cold weather during November had some adverse 
effect. Hiring of sales personnel accelerated with the opening of new 
stores and increased demand for the Christmas trade. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Most heavy manufacturing 
industries were operating at capacity. There was some seasonal slacken- 
ing in the ladies’ clothing and other consumer goods industries as 
Christmas production neared completion. The demand for unskilled 
factory workers eased but the shortage of engineers, draftsmen, and 
electronic technicians continued. Construction activity was strong. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Some seasonal reduction 
occurred in agricultural and construction employment during the month. 
The strike at General Motors affected some of the automobile supplier 
plants but Ford and Chrysler were in full production and all other manu- 
facturing industries in the area were busy. Tool and die makers, en- 
gineers, and machine and tool designers were in short supply. 


Niagara Pensinsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. The strike at McKinnon Industries caused layoffs in some of the 
feeder plants. Seasonal employment reductions in the tourist industry, 
quarrying and fruit and vegetable canning continued. Construction was 
above normal for the season. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Many 
of the General Motors suppliers were maintaining production by stock- 
piling parts. Retail trade was holding up well. 


Peterborough (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Gradual reduction was occurring in seasonal activities. Manufacturing 
of electrical apparatus was stil! slow. 


Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Strike of office workers at the International Harvester plant resulted 
in layoffs of production workers. 


Belleville — Trenton and Bracebridge (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


FARM employment in the Prairie region continued to decline during 
November, approaching the trough, which is usually reached in February. 
Employment reductions in agriculture were substantially greater since 
mid-summer of this year than during the comparable periods in 1954 
and 1953. Early completion of the grain harvest was largely responsible 
for this development but smaller farm cash income was also a factor. 
[leavy snow storms and cold weather temporarily halted work on a number 
of construction projects during November but total non-farm employment 
showed very little change. Industries such as mining, lumber products, 
newsprint manufacturing, clothing, trade and service continued to be 
very active. A fairly sharp increase in employment occurred in coal 
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mining during the month. The total 
number of persons with jobs at 
November 19 was estimated at 
935,000, a decline of 37,000 from 
October 22 but an increase of 
22,000 from November 20, 1954. 


: Six labour market areas were 
Persons | reclassified during the month from 
With Jobs &@ 

j balance to the moderate surplus 
category. At December 1, classi- 
fication of the 20 areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s 


Persons Without Jobs ; . 3 : 
and Seeking Work jf figures in brackets): in balance 14 


a | (12); in moderate surplus 6 (8). 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Agriculture, construction and some 
sections of the service industry recorded seasonal reductions in employ- 
ment. Broken-time employment was common in the construction industry 
because of sub-zero weather and heavy snow storms but layoffs were 
relatively few. Work was held up on some of the larger building projects 
during the month because of steel shortages. Total employment in con- 
struction continued at a very high level during November; estimates 
based on a recent survey show that 8,300 workers were employed in the 
industry. Manufacturing employment changed very little, remaining at a 
notably higher level than a year earlier. Meatpacking plants and the 
railway shops accounted for much ofthe year-to-year increase and showed 
some improvement during the month. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. All major industries 
remained buoyant in this area during November. Some seasonal activities 
were becoming slack though there was evidence that the total decline 
was unsually small. Prospecting, metal and fuel mining and lumbering 
absorbed a considerable number of job seekers. On the other hand, 
agricultural employment continued to decrease. At the beginning of 
October, total industrial employment was about 6 per cent higher than at 
the same time in 1954, 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Pro- 
duction and employment were maintained near capacity levels in manu- 
facturing. Trade establishments became busier, additional help being 
hired for the Christmas trade. The increase in unemployment was almost 
entirely confined to the primary industries. 


Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Dauphin, Medicine Hat and Portage La Prairie (minor). Reclassified 
from Group 3 to Group 2. 
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PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 
region during the first half of 
November was adversely affected 


: LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC 
—  ——— 1954 — tin | 955 
ED Si PRON URR  s anga me a eee 


by unfavourable weather and an Labour Force | 
industrial dispute in logging and } A area : 
lumbering but recovered in the | 5.0.—--<—"~~ 4 


second half to October levels. In 
the week ended November 19, an 
estimated 447,000 persons had 
jobs, the same number as_ in 
October but 27,000 more than in 
November 1954. 


Logging and lumbering, se- 
verely curtailed in most areas 
in November, had not yet resumed 
normal operations at*the end of the 
month. Manufacturing employment 
remained stable although hirings 
decreased. The construction industry was still active on large projects 
but many workers were released when smaller jobs were completed or 
closed down for the winter. The mining industry was busier than in 
October. Retail sales continued to be considerably higher this year 
than last. . 


Persons || 
With Jobs 4 


Persons Without Jobs q 
and Seeking Work : 


Seven labour market areas were reclassified during the month —five 
from balance to the moderate labour surplus category, one from balance 
to the substantial surplus category, and one from moderate labour surplus 
to substantial labour surplus. At December 1, classification of the ten 
labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in balance 2 (2); in moderate surplus 6 (7); in substantial 
surplus 2 (1). 

Local Area Developments 

Vancouver—New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. 
Logging was restricted by bad roads and snow and lumber production was 
somewhat reduced. Manufacturing activity decreased, especially in 
seasonal industries; hirings were fewer than in October but more num- 
erous than a year earlier. Although construction declined, the level of 
employment was still high and the outlook for the winter was reported 
favourable. 

Victoria (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
A record cold snap brought logging almost to a standstill but operations 
were being resumed late in the month. Lumber production was high, 
except for a temporary slowdown because of cold weather. Machine shops 
and shipyards were busy. Construction was sharply reduced because of 
weather conditions and layoffs were general. 


Chilliwack (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 

Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. 
Kamloops, Okanagan Valley, Prince George, Prince Rupert. (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1955) 


* 
Percentage Change 
From 
ee Amount 
Principal Items Dresicna Likes 
Month Year 
Manpower : 
Total civilian labour force (8)...-..+-+.e0.-+00-+ Nov. 19 5,581,000 + 2.6 
Persons with jobs .........-csse--seeceeeceseseeeese Nov. 19 5,419,000 + 3.8 
At work 35 hours o7 more .....-.-e-eeeeeeeeee i 4,889,000 — 2. + 2.6 
381,000 +14.8 | + 9.5 
At work less than 35 hourS.........---+0+-+ “ 
i 33,000 +32.0 | —17.5 
On Short time .......ccsccccscecccoecerescscness ; He 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 232,000 + 64 | +11. 
Other reas onS........cccc-ceccccsccsseeescsoosen 116,000 +30.3 | +16.0 
With jobs but not at work ..........s-eceeeees I 149,000 +13.7 | +35.5 
Tiaidsot® ful week. foc cccatssaxeevct-vcaneees h 12,000 =| oe wok 
Other reasons ....ccc.cscccccescassonsponcpevaes 137,000 +12.3 | +38.4 
Paid: WorkOra : cccvcxicr veasseqncos sososaasansasste 4,251,000 a AY il bela ak Ls 
In agriculture .......cccsssasssss 83 ,000 —12.6 | —25.9 
Non-agricultural 4,168,000 — 0.4 | + 75 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.. 162,000 +14.1 | —24.7 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic 27,196 +21.2 | —13.4 
(Quebec 64,188 +14.5 | —24.8 
Ontario 68,047 — 1.9 | —36.7 
Prairie 36,144 +45.9 |} — 81 
Paeitic’ ss.osees Seok dkGevs cavasecon canes oveccadeartabaces 32,848 ear AL, fo PE) 
Totals: alll re g1One sc.civacccvcecedsauccesiadstoree 228,423 +18.5 | —23.5 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefits © ioc.....cccecsussyeescotsubecen’ 163,100 +25.2 | —31.0 
Amount ot benefit payments os ........ 22.2.2 eee ee $7,535,340 & 279 3 60 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ 118.3 0.0 | + 4.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... 113.2 — 0.7 b+ 407 
Ummm gr Qt ion, awssscvano-sceesavaencs teeeseocsaeetomemmeasted 86,607 — | —31.7(c) 
ndustrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ...........c0e0- 379,200 — | +23.6(c) 
No, of: workers inv olved \..i...0c.c0<s<dessceess 21,296 — |= 9, 3(c) 
No Of: SOTIRGGA caseetecqeascdtesac¥ssaxsneet beceneel 24 — | —14.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... $61.46 +'0.6 |'+ 3.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ........cssse000 $ 1.45 + 0.7 | + 367 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 41.5 + 0.7 | + 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .........csseeee $60.09 +14 |+ 41 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... 116.9 0.0 }+ 01 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 123.3 + 1.3 | + 4.1 
Total labour inc ome..........cceseceees $000,000 125 +1.5 | + 84 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39=100) (281.4 + 3.8 | +10.9 
Mant ac turing acvccssteertcesteeeseteeie 284.6 + 3.6 | +J11 
Dur abl esinsssssaassvas diguascosesss saves eee 337.6 + 4.9 | +15.9 
NormDurables 250.6 2.4) teed 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 


* Includes ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. These figures are 
comparable with month and year earlier figures. 
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Notes of ee 
Current 
Interest 


Dereneeenen 


Budget Deficit May Be 
One-Third below Forecast 

Canada’s budget deficit on this year’s 
operations will likely be about one-third 
less than he had predicted last spring, the 
Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of Finance, 
forecast in a speech in New York last 
month. Expenditures will be about 5 per 
cent higher than predicted. 

The principal economic event of the past 
two years in Canada, he said, was the reces- 
sion of 1953-54 and the extraordinarily 
rapid recovery during the past 12 months. 
The Minister outlined the policy followed 
by the Government to meet the recession. 

“Our recovery from the pause of 1953-54 
has been very rapid but appears to be 
soundly based,’ Mr. Harris continued. 
“Employment is expanding to new levels. 
In the past three months the number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work has 
been less than 23 per cent of the total 
civilian labour force. 


Employment Opportunities 


“Employment opportunities have grown 
continually faster in 1955 than the labour 
force. Our labour force during the past 
year increased by 170,000, or about 3 per 
cent, but the number employed is up more 
than 200,000, or nearly 4 per cent. 

“This large decline in the number of 
unemployed in a period of greater-than- 
normal growth in the labour force is 
evidence of the exceptionally high rate of 
activity in Canada this year,” he stated. 

The Finance Minister then reported on 
expansion in investment, exports and 
imports, and_ residential construction. 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour were 
“very slightly” down from last year, a small 
increase in the value of wheat exports being 
a little more than offset by the decline in 
flour exports. 

“The problem of the Canadian wheat 
producer will only be solved with the 
removal of the high artificial barriers that 
now restrict, directly and indirectly, our 
access to the world wheat market,” Mr. 
Harris said. 
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On world trade, the Minister said: 
“While we welcome our close economic ties 
with the United States, we are convinced 
that our interests cannot be limited to 
North America. We live by world trade, 
and that is why we have devoted so much 
effort and money to helping to restore the 
fabric of a multilateral and friendly trading 
world.” 

Looking 
said :— 

“It is becoming common-place in Canada 
to think in terms of a population of 25 
million in the not very distant future. The 
addition of 10 million more Canadians to 
our present population of 15 million offers 
prospects of a market large enough to 
support a greatly increased number and 
variety of industries, operating at high 
levels of technical efficiency. And the 
further prospect of having next door to us 
possibly 50 million more Americans, with 
steadily rising standards of living, is an 
irresistible long term bullish factor.” 


into the future, Mr. Harris 


CCA President Foresees 
Big Construction Year 


“Present indications are that 1956 should 
be another $5 billion-plus year for the 
construction industry of Canada,” W. G. 
Malcom of Winnipeg, President of the 
Canadian Construction Association, said at 
a joint luncheon meeting of the Hamilton 
Construction Association and members of 
the CCA Management Committee. 

“This will mean average job-site employ- 
ment in Canada for over 500,000 people, 
plus an even greater number employed in 
the manufacture, transportation and selling 
of construction materials and equipment. 
Nearly one out of every five dollars spent 
on end goods and services will be spent 
on construction,” Mr. Malcom added. 

Referring to the Trans-Canada Highway, 
Mr. Malcom commended highly the Gov- 
ernment’s offer to increase its contributions 
by $15 millions a year for the next four 
years on the condition that the provinces 
participating would complete their sections 
of the highway by 1960. Mr. Malcom said 
that this was a further step in the right 
direction towards a continuing federal 
participation in our national roads program. 


Government Employees Compensation 
Act 

The Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act in October covered 142,724 classi- 
fied civil servants, 27,276 prevailing rates 
employees, 2,369 members of ships’ crews, 
14,785 casual and other workers and 21,000 
employees of Crown corporations and other 
Crown agencies. 
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Quebee Liberals Call for 
Contributory Health Plan 


A resolution calling for a contributory 
health insurance plan was adopted last 
month by the newly-formed Quebec Liberal 
Federation. The resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

It proposed that the health insurance plan 
be in line with the recommendations of the 
Quebee Hospital Council. 

Another resolution proposed that the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board be over- 
hauled to permit union and management 
groups to name their own representatives 
to the board. 


Health Insurance System 
Sought by N.Y. State CIO 


A comprehensive state health insurance 
system has been urged by the New York 
State Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The proposal was put forward recently as 
part of the group’s 1956 legislative program. 

The proposed health insurance plan would 
provide prepaid medical care for all New 
Yorkers, with the basic cost being met 
through an employer-employee payroll tax. 

The labour body’s program also gave a 
prominent place to measures for liberalizing 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation and disability benefit provisions. 


Nine Provinces Approve 
Health Insurance Agenda 


The Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, announced 
last month that the agenda for the forth- 
coming inter-governmental meeting of Min- 
isters on the subject of health insurance 
had been approved by nine of the ten 
provincial governments. 

An acknowledgment of the agenda had 
been received from the remaining province 
and the federal Health Minister hoped that 
an indication would soon be received from 
the Minister of that province to the effect 
that the agenda met with the approval of 
his Government. 

“Now that it is clear that the provinces 
generally are agreed on the items to be 
discussed,” Mr. Martin said, “no time will 
be lost in arranging a meeting at a time 
suitable to all concerned. I am now 
communicating with the provinces for the 
purpose of reaching agreement on an early 
date for the meeting.” 

The proposed meeting will provide for a 
resumption of the talks on health insurance 
initiated at the recent federal-provincial 
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conference. The Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee of Ministers of Health and Finance 
was set up to explore various alternative 
approaches to the problem. 


In announcing approval of the agenda, 
Mr. Martin said he hoped that the next 
meeting, which would probably last for 
several days, could be held not later than 
the month of January. 


Farm Implement Company 
Grants Wage Guarantee 


A guaranteed annual wage plan was won 
last month by the United Auto Workers 
for 5,000 employees of Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Ltd. It will be two years, how- 
ever, before laid-off workers in the 
company’s plants at Toronto, Woodstock 
and Brantford can draw benefits from the 
plan. 


The plan is fundamentally the same as 
that negotiated by the UAW with the Ford 
Motor Co. in the United States earlier this 
year (L.G., July, p. 811). 

Massey-Harris-Ferguson will begin pay- 
ments into a fund next September. First 
payments from the fund won’t be made 
until September 1957. 


This is the first guaranteed wage plan 
negotiated in Canada. Negotiations that 
resulted in the granting of a wage guarantee 
to Canadian employees of two can com- 
panies (L.G., Sept., p. 1022) were carried 
on in the United States. 


“Guaranteed Wage Plans 
Will Net Spread Widely” 


Supplemental unemployment benefit plans 
of the Ford type* will not have a wide- 
spread growth in the next five years and 
whatever effect they have on the economy 
will be beneficial, according to Prof. 
Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard University. 


Speaking before the National Industrial 
Conference Board last month, he re-affirmed 
his support of higher unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, whether provided under 
private company plans or state jobless 
benefit systems. 

In answer to criticisms against supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans, Prof. 
Slichter stressed that (1) such plans are not 
likely to concentrate production and 
employment in large concerns because the 
ability to finance such plans is not a ques- 
tion of the size of the company; (2) there 
is no basis for the fear that employees 


*The United Auto Workers has gained SUB plans 
in 54 per cent of its settlements since the Ford 
pact, 
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covered by the plans will prefer idleness to 
work; and (3) company layoff plans 
together with higher state unemployment 
insurance benefits will not hamper indus- 
trial expansion but will encourage it by 
bolstering consumer markets in recession 
periods. 

Layoff benefit plans will not enjoy the 
popularity of negotiated pensions, he 
believes, because so large a proportion of 
workers in manufacturing industries already 
have job protection through seniority 
provisions and because such protective 
programs as disability insurance and sever- 
ance pay have more appeal to medium- and 
long-service employees. 


NAM Endorses Alternate 
To Ford-Type GAW Plan 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, in a significant tactical shift in its 
attitude towards company-financial supple- 
mental unemployment insurance plans, last 
month endorsed the “individual income 
security plan” that is embodied in agree- 
ments between the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers (CIO) and the two 
biggest glass manufacturers in the United 
States, Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libby- 
Owens-Ford. 

The Association expressed confidence that 
the plan would satisfy labour’s need for 
greater economic security in a manner 
“consistent with our American economic 
system”. And it made it plain that there 
had been no change in its opposition to the 
kind of plan agreed to by Ford, General 
Motors and other automobile companies. 

The NAM proposed that employers 
establish what amounts to individual savings 
accounts for each worker that could be 
drawn on in periods of layoff or sickness. 
The money would come from the company 
but each account would be earmarked for 
a particular worker and would belong to 
him if he left the company for any reason. 


Two Differences 


Two differences between the Ford-type 
plan and the individual income security 
plan, the NAM pointed out, were: the auto 
industry plan was based on a pooled fund 
whereas the new plan entailed a fund for 
each worker, one that was his own prop- 
erty; and Ford benefits would be paid 
only to workers eligible for state unem- 
ployment benefits whereas the NAM- 
endorsed plan had nothing to do with state 
payments. 

Writing in The Guardian, published by 
Windsor, Ont., locals of the United Auto 
Workers, George Burt, UAW’s Canadian 
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Director, strongly criticized the NAM- 
sponsored plan. He said it “violates the 
insurance principle upon which the UAW’s 
plan is built” and “blocks off all incentive 
on the part of the company to get unem- 
ployment insurance benefits increased.” 


“Higher Production Must 
Go with Shorter Hours” 


If the shorter work week is to become 
part of our industrial pattern it must be 
accompanied by increased man-hour pro- 
duction if the economic balance is to be 
maintained, said L. A. Forsyth, President 
of Dominion Steel and Coal Co., in an 
address last month to the Canadian Club 
of Toronto. 

The guaranteed annual wage, he con- 
tinued, cannot be attained otherwise than 
in a misleading and deceptive pretence of 
accomplishment unless it goes hand in hand 
with continuous and uninterrupted produc- 
tion. 

Against the shorter work week and the 
guaranteed annual wage, industry, he 
asserted, must have an assurance of 
maximum productive effort and guaranteed 
continuity of operation. 


Two Stipulations 


In connection with the foregoing Mr. 
Forsyth made two stipulations. First, he 
said, our trade union leaders must recognize 
their obligation to obtain from their 
membership the utmost industry and appli- 
cation to the job if they expect to receive 
top payment for it. Secondly, he insisted 
that in an economy of minimum hours and 
guaranteed security of remuneration there 
is and can be no place for strikes or other 
wasteful and uneconomic work stoppages. 

Mr. Forsyth said that he did not believe 
that the combined intelligence of labour 
leadership and industrial management was 
unable to provide a substitute for the strike 
as the ultimate recourse in labour disputes. 
Surely no reasonable excuse can possibly 
exist, he said, for perpetuating a system 
which relies, in- the last resort, for the 
solution of every disagreement upon a test 
of the economic strength of each of the 
opposing forces. 

A philosophy of co-existence in which one 
party insists upon taking and is unwilling 
to give is one which, sooner or later, will 
come into head-on collision with the funda- 
mental law of life that every privilege 
creates an obligation, and that those who 
wish to take must also give. Mr. Forsyth 
said that he believed these propositions to 
be the foundation upon which alone an 
orderly society can exist. 
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5 States Allow Payment 


OF Jobless Benefit, GAW 

The Attorney-General and the Industrial 
Commissioner of New York state have both 
expressed the belief that New York law 
permits the payment of both state unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and jobless 
benefits under company-financed supple- 
mental unemployment plans. 

But the N.Y. Commerce and Industry 
Association has objected to the proposed 
integration of private and public unem- 
ployment insurance payments. The group 
maintained that it was contrary to the basic 
aims of the state jobless insurance system 
to permit simultaneous benefits and added 
that, if integration were to be allowed, safe- 
guards should be adopted to protect the 
unemployment insurance fund and prevent 
the undermining of eligibility standards. 

The Attorney-General of Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Jersey 
previously issued rulings upholding the 
legality of joint payments. The United 
Auto Workers announced last month that 
65 per cent of Ford and General Motors 
workers and about two-thirds of Chrysler 
employees are in the five states where 
favourable rulings have been made. 

In Ohio, however, voters rejected a bill 
that would have amended the state’s unem- 
ployment insurance law to permit simul- 
taneous payments. 


CIO Officer Expleins Fear 
Of Labour on Automation 


“Although academic students of the social 
impact of automation speak about the 
raising of required skills in the long run, 
a major problem for the existing labour 
force is the possibility of attempts to dilute 
skills, downgrade job classifications and cut 
wages,” said James B. Carey, CIO Secretary- 
Treasurer, when he appeared before the 
United States Congress Joint Economic 
Committee studying the impact of automa- 
tion (L.G., Nov., p. 1237). 

“The union will do all in its power to 
prevent such downgrading and wage cuts,” 
he added. 


Another Union View 


Another trade unionist, Joseph Beirne, 
President of the Communications Workers 
of America (CIO), said “the tragedy of the 
mature worker whose skill area suddenly 
disintegrates and who is incorrectly retrained 
is profound”, 

Mr. Beirne cited figures to show that of 
32 Michigan telephone exchanges where a 
dial system was introduced, employment 
dropped to 19 per cent of its former level. 
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Of the workers no longer employed, he 
said, only one-third were transferred or 
pensioned; the remainder were laid off. 

For industry in general, he forecast an 
employment drop of 2 per cent per year 
“unless automation is accompanied by 
literally fabulous increases in utilization of 
the fruits of production”. 

A rebuttal came from Clifton W. Phalen, 
President of the Michigen Bell Telephone 
Co., who cited a 4-per-cent increase in Bell 
System telephone operator employment in 
the first eight months this year. “We are 
convinced that our business will continue to 
be operated by very large numbers of 
employees,” he added. 


Another Management View 


Another management spokesman, Presi- 
dent Ralph Cordiner of General Electric, 
estimated that his company spends almost 
$40 million a year in training and retraining 
employees. “We try to plan any substantial 
technological changes in such a way that 
normal attrition of our work force will 
absorb the shift in employment,” he said. 

Mr. Cordiner felt that normal turnover 
had not been adequately recognized in the 
hearings. He pointed out that his company 
in the past year had hired 40,000 replace- 
ment workers and also shifted some 33,000 
others because of promotions, technological 
changes and normal internal shifts due to 
lack of work in some areas. 

“Tt is seldom that a person is put out 
of work by an improvement,” he told the 
Committee. 


Britain Intends to Double 


Colombo Plan Assistance 


At the recent meeting of the consultative 
committee of the Colombo Plan, Britain 
announced she would more than double her 
contribution in technical assistance to Plan 
members. 

Britain previously had pledged $7,840,000 
for a six-year technical aid program for the 
countries of South and Southeast Asia who 
are participants in the Plan. At the meet- 
ing, Lord Reading, the British representa- 
tive, said Britain was planning to spend 
$19,600,000 for such technical aid in the 
period beginning in April 1956. 

Since 1950, the Colombo Plan countries 
have exchanged 392 experts and provided 
training facilities for 2,676 students from 
Asian countries, it was reported last month 
by the Council of Technical Co-operation 
of the Colombo Plan. 

In the same period, the United Nations 
provided 2,373 experts and 1,458 fellowships 
for training. 


Warns of Shortage of 
Well-Trained Personnel 


The danger that a shortage of trained, 
competent and imaginative men and women 
to plan and direct Canada’s growing 
economy may retard the country’s progress 
in the future is foreseen by Rhys M. Sale, 
President of the Ford Motor Co. of Canada. 


In a speech at a luncheon meeting of the 
Canadian Club in Toronto last month, Mr. 
Sale said “the lack of competent people 
is by no means confined to the scientific 
and engineering groups. There is an urgent 
need, as well, for accountants, salesmen, 
training specialists, administrators, profes- 
sional men of all kinds, and highly skilled 
tradesmen. The acute shortage of leader- 
ship material is apparent in every phase of 
national life. Our country is too dependent 
now on men of my generation, or older, 
who will be stepping out of harness in a 
few years.” 

Mr. Sale emphasized the need for greater 
recognition to be given to youth on the 
part of those holding the reins of power 
in business. The idea that the mantle of 
age is a primary requisite for high office 
‘Gs as stupid as the theory that seniority 
should carry more weight than ability in 
promotions within a plant,” he said. 


Besides greater recognition to youth the 
Ford Co. President mentioned three other 
ways by which the situation might be 
remedied: an immediate enlargement of the 
physical plant of the educational system, 
higher standards of quality in the output 
of graduates, and more intensive and effec- 
tive programs of training within industry 
and business. 


Colombo Plan Aid to 
India: $77 Million 


Canadian assistance to India under the 
Colombo Plan for India’s Five Year Plan 
comes to approximately $77 million, it is 
reported by the Information Service of 
India. Assistance has been provided both 
in commodities for sale and equipment for 
projects in the Five Year Plan. 

In the first two years of the Plan, the 
assistance consisted mainly of commodities 
like wheat and raw materials. An amount 
of $15 million was utilized on the 
Mayurakshi Project. In addition, the 
Project is being directly assisted by elec- 
trical equipment from Canada in addition 
to $3,000,000 set aside for this purpose. 
The Dam was recently opened by the Hon. 
Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s Minister for 
External Affairs. 


Out of the 1951-52 allocation $4-5 
million was utilized for the supply of 
vehicles to the Bombay State Road Trans- 
port Corporation. 

Direct assistance has also been provided 
by Canada for the rehabilitation program 
of the Indian Railways. Fifty-six loco- 
motive boilers have already been supplied 
at an approximate cost of $2-2 million. 
Furthermore, 120 locomotives are being 
supplied to the Railways at an estimated 
expenditure of $21 million. The entire 
supply is expected to be completed by 
June 1956. 

A sum of $5,000,000 was set apart from 
the 1952-53 allocation to be utilized for 
the supply of raw copper and aluminium 
bars for the cable and wire industry in 
India. In addition the Umtru Hydro- 
electric Project in Assam State is receiving 
capital assistance from Canada. Electric 
equipment is being supplied directly from 
Canada at an estimated expenditure of $1-2 
million. 

Canada will also supply soon small diesel 
generating sets at an estimated cost of 
$3,000,000 for the rural electrification pro- 
gram in different states. 

One of the most outstanding Canadian 
contributions during 1955-56 will be the 
supply of an atomic reactor of NRX type, 
estimated to cost about $7,000,000. With 
this an atomic research centre will be estab- 
lished in Bombay for carrying on research 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


U.S. Railways Employ 
Fewer Than in 1946 


Employees of Class I railways in the 
United States numbered 1,064,705 in 1954, 
according to a recent statistical summary 
released by the Association of American 
Railroads covering the calendar years 1946 
to 1954 inclusive. In 1946 they numbered 
1,358,838. 

The decline in United States railway 
employment has been almost constant over 
the past nine years. The number of 
employees in 1947 was 1,351,961; in 1948, 
1,326,906; in 1949, 1,191,444; in 1950, 
1,220,784; in 1951, 1,276,000; in 1952, 
1,226,663; and in 1953, 1,206,312. 

The average yearly earning per employee 
in 1954 was $4,560.04 compared with 
$3,068.92 in 1946. The average straight- 
time hourly rate in 1954 was $1.94 com- 
pared with $1.12 in 1946. The straight-time 
hourly earnings averaged $2.05 in 1954 and 
$1.16 in 1946. 

The average number of hours worked 
during the year per employee was 2,318°3 
hours in 1954 compared with 2,673-9 hours 
in 1946. 
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Railways’ Revenues Rise 
Almost Threefold in Year 


Net operating revenues of Canada’s prin- 
cipal railway systems jumped to $18,485,996 
in August from $6,628,790 in the corre- 
sponding month last year, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

Operating revenues rose 16:9 per cent to 
$108,258,549 from $92,630,521, most of the 
gain being accounted for by an increase of 
$14,000,000 in freight revenues. Operating 
expenses showed a smaller rise of 4°4 per 
cent to $89,772,553 from $86,001,731. 

Employees increased to 190,986 from 
190,442 in August 1954 and their earnings 
to $57,225,001 from $55,316,555. 


Plumbers’ President, 
Martin Durkin Dies 


Martin Patrick Durkin, President of the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry (AFL), died November 13 
in Washington, D.C., after a long illness at 
the age of 61 years. He was a former 
United States Secretary of Labor. 

The Eisenhower Administration’s first 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Durkin served for 
less than a year in that position. He 
resigned in September 1953, protesting that 
the White House had backed down on an 
agreement to send to Congress several 
aes amendments to the Taft-Hartley 

ct. 

James P. Mitchell, present United States 
Secretary of Labor, called Mr. Durkin a 
great American who served labour, his state 
and nation with devotion and distinction 
and had earned the undying affection, 
admiration and gratitude of his fellow men. 

Mr. Durkin was the first trade union man 
named as Secretary of Labor in 20 years. 

Born in Chicago in 1894, Mr. Durkin was 
the first of eight children. At the age of 
14, he left school to help support his 
family. At 17 he entered the steamfitting 
business. He became a steamfitters’ helper 
and, after & Six-year apprenticeship, received 
his union card as a full-fledged journeyman. 


Headed Illinois Labor Dept. 


In 1921, two years after returning from 
France with the Army, Mr. Durkin became 
business agent of the Steamfitters’ big local 
597. Later he was chosen to head the 
State of Illinois Labor Department. During 
his eight years in this post, he successfully 
pushed through legislation setting up unem- 
ployment service and a state conciliation 
and mediation service. 

‘In 1941 Mr. Durkin became Secretary- 
Treasurer of his union. In 1943 he was 
elected to the union presidency. 
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Led Teamsters 45 Years, 
Daniel J. Tobin Dies 


Daniel J. Tobin, President Emeritus of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(AFL), who headed that organization for 
45 years, died on November 14 at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. He was 83 years of age. 

For more than three decades Mr. Tobin 
was an officer of the American Federation 
of Labor. He served as AFL Treasurer 
for 11 years, resigning in 1928. Since 1933 
he was an AFL Vice-president. He was 
the AFL’s Third Vice-president at the time 
of his death. 


Born in Ireland 


Born in County Clare, Ireland, Mr. 
Tobin emigrated to Massachusetts at the 
age of 14. He worked as a conductor of 
horse-drawn streetcars, in a sheet metal 
factory and then as a teamster receiving 
$11 for a work-week of 60 to 70 hours. 

In 1896 Mr. Tobin joined the drivers’ 
union and helped to organize the Teamsters 
in Boston. In 1904 he became business 
agent of a Teamsters’ local. In 1907 he was 
elected to the union presidency and con- 
tinued in that position until his retirement 
in 1952. 

Mr. Tobin as President of the Teamsters 
laid down the policy that no local union 
could remain in affiliation unless it scrupu- 
lously observed its contract with employers. 
At the same time, he insisted that employers 
also faithfully carry out the terms of their 
agreements with the union. He maintained 
that any success the international union 
had had could be attributed mainly to this 
policy. 

Mr. Tobin was a delegate in 1918 to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 
and he served as the AFL’s fraternal dele- 
gate to the British Trade Union Congress 
in 1911, 1988 and 1942. 


Extend R. J. Tallon’s Term 
As Commissioner on UIC 


The term of R. J. Tallon as Commis- 
sioner of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has been extended to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. Mr. Tallon was a Vice- 
president of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada from 1926 until 1935 and 
TLC Secretary-Treasurer from 1935 until 
1940, the year in which he was appointed 
to the UIC as labour’s representative on 
the three-man Commission. 


Organization Director 
For AFL-CIO Appointed 


John L. Livingstone, Vice-president of 
the United Auto Workers (CIO), will be 
Director of Organization for the AFL-CIO, 
it was decided at a meeting at the beginning 
of November of the top officials of the AFL 
and CIO, their last before the merger 
convention in early December. 

George T. Brown, assistant to AFL 
President George Meany, will be Director 
of International Affairs. 

The meeting agreed on directors for 22 
regional posts throughout the United 
States. Thirteen will come from the AFL 
and nine from the CIO. 


Officiels Are Named for 
New Canadian Congress 


The officials who will head departments 
in the Canadian Labour Congress to be 
formed from the merger of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour next April were 
appointed last month. One new depart- 
ment will be established, it was announced 
after a meeting of the unity committee. 

Director of Organization will be Joe 
MacKenzie, who has held that position in 
the CCL for the past two years. 

Max Swerdlow, at present Director of 
Organization and Education for the TLC, 
will become Director of Education in the 
new Congress. 

Leslie E. Wismer, now TLC Director of 
Public Relations and Research, will head 
the new Department of Legislative Activi- 
ties, which will deal with the preparation 
of submissions to government and similar 
work. 

A Department of International Affairs 
will also be established but no director has 
been named. The CCL has such a depart- 
ment; the TLC has not. The CCL’s 
department has been without a director 
since the resignation last summer of 
Martin Levinson. 


Other Directors 


Other directors will be:— 

Research, Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
Director of Research for the CCL. 

Public Relations, Jack Williams, who now 
holds that position with the CCL. 

Political Education, Henry Weisbach, 
now CCL Director of Political Action. 

Provincial Federations and Labour 
Councils, Tom Ward, now Director of 
Political Information for the TLC. 


now 


_The new Congress will have two execu- 
tive secretaries: Arthur E. Hemming and 
Norman 8. Dowd, who now hold those posts 
with the TLC and CCL respectively. 

It was also announced that the monthly 
magazines of the two Congresses will be 
consolidated and called Canadian Labour, 
the first issue of which will make its appear- 
ance in April. Editor will be Norman §. 
Dowd, now Editor and Manager of the 
CCL’s publication, The Canadian Unionist. 

The CCL’s monthly newspaper, now called 
Canadian Labour, will have its name 
changed to CLC News. 


B.C. Ready to Recognize 
Name Change in Mergers 


A new regulation establishing the pro- 
cedure to be followed when a certified 
trade union, due to a merger, changes its 
name from that which appears on the 
certificate has been made by the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board, it was 
announced last month by the Hon. Lyle 
Wicks, provincial Minister of Labour. 

On receipt of a petition in the proper 
form the Board is required only to satisfy 
that the employees in the unit concerned 
wish the requested change in name to be 
made. The Board is required to make such 
inquiries and investigations as it considers 
necessary. It must also inform the 
employer concerned, allowing him ten days 
in which to make written representations, 
and it may require him to post notices in 
his establishment where they can be seen 
by the employees. 


CCCL Names Members 
Of Strategy Committee 


Giving effect to a resolution passed at 
the last convention (L.G., Nov., p. 1274), 
the Executive Committee of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour has 
just appointed the three members of its 
strategy committee, whose duties will be to 
study regulations in connection with labour 
disputes. 

The three members chosen were Jean 
Baptiste Delisle, Secretary of the Building 
Trades Federation, Marcel Pepin, technical 
adviser to the Metal Trades Federation, 
and Jean Paul Geoffroy, the CCCL’s tech- 
nical adviser. 

This committee is to follow the processes 
of collective bargaining and inquire into 
any labour dispute within the movement. 
It will also decide in the first instance, 
together with the General President and 
the General Secretary, what financial assist- 
ance will be offered in case of dispute. 
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Kalmen Kaplansky 


Max Swerdlow 


Raracn Park G. R. Carroll 


Winnipeg TLC, CCL Sponsor Fair Employment Meeting 


A resolution passed at Winnipeg’s first 
annual fair employment practices-immigra- 
tion conference thanked the federal Gov- 
ernment for sending a representative to the 
convention and censured the Manitoba 
Government for refusing to do so. 


The conference was sponsored by the 
Winnipeg and District Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC) and the Winnipeg Labour 
Council (CCL). Co-chairmen were Grant 
McLeod, President of the TLC council, and 
Joseph James, President of the CCL group. 

The federal representative attending the 
conference was G. R. Carroll, Industrial 
Relations Branch, Department of Labour, 
who explained to the delegates the provi- 
sions of the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act. An explanation of the Mani- 
toba Act was given by David Orlikow, 
Secretary of the Manitoba Labour 
Committee for Human Rights. 

The delegates divided into three work- 
shop groups to discuss immigration, fair 
employment practices legislation in opera- 
tion, and unions and New Canadians. 

Max Swerdlow, Director of Organization 
and Education of the TLC, who acted as 
leader for the first group, pointed out that 
immigration had been a point of contention 
at labour congresses for years. Labour 
wanted a larger population for Canada, he 
said, but immigration had to be planned. 

He outlined labour’s policy as including: 
establishment of an advisory committee on 
immigration consisting of representatives of 
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government, labour, and industry; a long- 
range planning program dovetailing immi- 
gration with employment, housing, social 
security and a labour code; explaining 
employment prospects fully and honestly to 
prospective immigrants when they arrived; 
and helping them to adjust themselves to 
Canadian ways. 

The workshop group on unions and New 
Canadians, led by Henry Weisbach, CCL 
Director of Political Action, and L. Lenton, 
of the Welfare Council of Greater Winni- 
peg, discussed the New Canadian’s point of 
view, the union’s attitude towards New 
Canadians, and how to bring New Cana- 
dians into active participation in union and 
community affairs. 

It was pointed out in the discussion that 
information supplied to prospective immi- 
grants by various agencies often exaggerated 
opportunities and minimized difficulties. It 
was suggested that the unions ought to 
make every effort to help the immigrants 
with language difficulties, and by supplying 
shop stewards and local union officers with 
specal information of a kind that might be 
useful to the new arrivals. 

The workshop group on fair employment 
practices legislation in operation was led by 
R. Lasley of the United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO-CCL), Mr. Carroll and 
Mr. Orlikow. 


Citizens’ Forum” Plans 
Talks of Labour Interest 


“Do Americans Dominate Canadian Busi- 
ness and Labour?” is the subject of discus- 
sion on Citizens’ Forum, carried on most 
of the stations of the CBC Television 
network in Ontario and Quebec at 10 p.m. 
January 3, and on the CBC Trans-Canada 
radio network at) 8 p.m. January 5. 

Other titles in the series that are of 
interest to labour are: “The Guaranteed 
Annual Wage: Pro and Con” on the TV 
network on January 10 and on the radio 
on January 12; “Do We All Share in the 
National Prosperity?” on TV on January 17 
and on the radio on January 19; and 
“Immigration: Whom Do We Bar and 
Why?” on TV February 28 and on radio 
March 1. 


CMA Brief Criticizes 
Manitoba Labour Act 


A complaint that the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act is “weighted too heavily in 
favour of unions” was made by the 
provincial branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association when it presented a 
brief to the Manitoba Labour Board. 

The Board is reviewing the Act, and the 
CMA brief requested certain important 
changes, which included the following:— 

That the Act be changed to set out 
specifically that a worker has the right to 
stay out of a union if he so desires. (The 
Association declared that the Act does not 
clearly state this at present.) 

That the Act be amended to make it 
clear that a union may not engage in its 
activities on the employer’s premises with- 
out his consent. (It was claimed that the 
Act at present implies the contrary.) 

That the Act make provision for a strike 
vote to be carried out by an independent 
authority such as a judge, chartered 
accountant, trust company, or other neutral 
agency, at the request of the union or the 
employer. (Such a vote is now managed 
by the Labour Department.) 

The CMA brief opposed a union request 
for an amendment that would ensure certain 
job benefits and privileges being retained 
by employees even after strike action. It 
also opposed a union request that when 
a strike is over regular workers be allowed 
to rejoin the staff, displacing those taken 
on during the strike. 

The request contained in a union brief 
that employers should be legally compelled 
to collect union dues was also opposed by 
the Association, although it said that it had 
no objection to employers voluntarily mak- 
ing deductions. 
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The unions had also demanded that 
employers should be prohibited from giving 
pay increases to employees while negotia- 
tions are in progress, without union consent. 
This the CMA objected to. 

Finally, the Association’s brief told the 
Board that while the present Act clearly 
sets out procedures by which a union can 
obtain bargaining rights if supported by a 
majority of the employees concerned, it 
does not lay down procedures for obtaining 
withdrawal of these rights when the union 
has lost majority support. 


Union Membership Here 
Up Only Slightly in 1954 


Labour union membership in Canada at 
January 1, 1955, was 1,268,207, an increase 
of only 296 over the 1954 figure, according 
to Labour Organization in Canada, 19585. 

This publication, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour and now obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Government 
Publications, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, is 
the 44th annual report of its kind. 


In the United Kingdom 


Trade union membership in the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1954 totalled 
9,495,000, preliminary statistics compiled by 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service show. This figure was approxi- 
mately 36,000 more than the total at the 
end of 1953 but about 31,000 less than the 
1952 total. 

Of the 9,495,000, males numbered 7,706,000 
—an increase of 8,000 or 0-1 per cent com- 
pared with the previous year—and females, 
1,789,000—an increase of 28,000 or 1-6 per 
cent. 

Trade unions known to be in existence 
at the end of 1954 numbered 674. This 
total was 15 less than the 1953 total, 
accounted for by 16 small unions having 
been absorbed by larger unions or otherwise 
ceasing to function, and the formation of 


one new union. 


In the United States 


Total membership of United States 
labour unions at the beginning of 1955 was 
put at 18,000,000, including 1,000,000 mem- 
bers in Canada, by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in an announcement last 
month of the results of its most recent 
survey. In the early spring of 1952, the 
Bureau estimated union membership at 
16,500,000. 

The survey showed that 13 unions 
accounted for almost half the total union 
membership. Six have a combined mem- 
bership of nearly six million. 
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Altogether there are about 200 national 
unions with 75,000 locals. 

AFL membership was given as 10,900,000 ; 
CIO membership, 5,200,000. 


Old Age Pensioners Must 
Report Absence Abroad 


Family allowances and old age security 
pensions are not payable outside of Canada 
and failure of recipients to advise the 
Department when they are going abroad 
has resulted in trouble for many families 
and pensioners, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare has reported. 

Under the law, it is necessary for recipi- 
ents of these cheques to give notice of their 
departure and their return when they go 
abroad. About half of such payees fail to 
give the required notice and the Depart- 
ment is, of necessity, demanding retroactive 
repayment of cheques. It takes time to 
discover such absences, although they 
eventually come to official notice, so it may 
be a matter of many months before people 
are asked to pay back money which they 
possibly have spent long since. 

The law governing family allowances pay- 
ments stipulates that notice must be given 
of any absence greater than one month. If 
the child returns to Canada within three 
months, a cheque for those three months 
will be paid on notice of return. If notice 
of return is not given, and the Department 
has not known that the child has left 
Canada, then no cheques are legaily pay- 
able until such notice of return is given. 
This means that months after a child has 
returned from a trip the mother may be 
asked to return all the money that has 
been paid on behalf of the child since it 
first left the country. This is a real hard- 
ship to many parents and can be obviated 
only by giving proper notice of departure 
and return. 

The law regarding old age security pay- 
ments also stipulates that pensioners must 
give notice of departure and return. Their 
cheques will be paid the month of departure 
and also for the month of return to Canada. 
Where the total absence does not exceed 
six months, the pension may be paid for 
an additional three months in any one 
calendar year. 


Govt. Labour Officials 
Hold 38th Annual Meet 


Bringing together more than 100 dele- 
gates from federal, state and provincial 
labour departments of the United States 
and Canada, the International Association 
of Governmental Labour Officials met in 
Toronto August 23 to 26. This was the 
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38th annual meeting of the Association, 
whose main objectives are the interchange 
of information and views on labour legis- 
lation and its administration, and progress 
towards the improvement and uniformity of 
labour standards. 

The meeting was chaired by J. B. 
Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour of 
Ontario, who had been elected President 
of IAGLO at its 1954 meeting. 

The conference received reports from a 
number of its committees which had been 
considering such problems as migrant 
labour, minimum wages, women and child 
labour, labour statistics and matters relat- 
ing to the ILO over the past year. It 
held sessions on the organization of state 
and provincial labour departments, the 
organization of mediation and conciliation 
services, the handling of labour disputes, 
and industrial safety and health. 

A feature of the latter session was a panel 
on labour-management committees in which 
representatives of Canadian employers and 
unions, and a representative of the federal 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
discussed the role of LMPCs in safety work 
in Canada. 

Resolutions adopted at this session of 
the Association dealt with child labour, 
migratory labour, training courses for per- 
sons wishing to enter the field of labour 
law administration, the ILO and general 
adoption of the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication in labour statistics. 

Among the seven members of the Execu- 
tive Board elected were Mr. Metzler and 
Donat Quimper, Associate Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Quebec. 


TAM Railway Locals Offer 
Cost-Saving Repair Plan 


Members of the International Association 
of Machinists employed in CNR and CPR 
backshops and roundhouses in Winnipeg, 
concerned about the probable effect of the 
conversion from steam to diesel power on 
their employment, formed a committee con- 
sisting of three men from each railway and 
made arrangements with the management of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
way for this committee to visit the C.B. 
and Q. diesel shops at Burlington, Iowa. By 
this visit they were able to get a clear idea 
of how shops designed for the repair of 
steam locomotives can be converted to the 
repairing of diesels, with a minimum of 
expense and delay. 

Upon its return to Canada the committee 
issued a booklet, Diesels and Our Jobs, 
outlining the facts it had learned. It had 
found that the shops at Burlington had 
been converted from steam repair shops to 


diesel shops in 1937-1939, at the moderate 
cost of $550,000. Very little new equipment 
had been bought, standard steam shop 
machine tools having been used without 
change or converted by the shopmen them- 
selves at small cost. 


The committee was able to obtain blue- 
prints and details of practically all the 
machine conversions necessary for diesel 
engine repairs, which it will make available 
at any time such conversions are under- 
taken. 


Conventions of Provincial Labour Federations 
Ontario Provinciel Federation of Labour (TLC) 


A government health plan and alliance 
with the CCF were the two issues around 
which debate centred most strongly at the 
10th annual convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
held in Toronto at the end of November. 
The three-day convention, which began 
on November 23, was attended by about 
500 delegates, representing some 200,000 
members. 

Addressing the convention on the final 
day, Premier Frost of Ontario said the 
“time has come for genuine action” on a 
national health insurance program. The 
Premier told the delegates that the problem 
of health insurance had been talked about 
for 35 years, and in advocating immediate 
action he assured them that he intended 
to continue his present efforts to bring a 
plan into operation. 

Although he was met by a standing 
ovation when he entered the convention 
the Premier’s remarks received only polite 
attention from the delegates, and when the 
Essex and Kent Counties Trades and 
Labour Council later proposed a resolution 
“commending” Premier Frost for his “initial 
efforts” towards a health insurance plan the 
motion was roundly defeated. 

Opposition to the motion was led by the 
Avro Local of the International Association 
of Machinists. Roy Begley, an Avro 
worker, called for the outright rejection of 
the resolution. “I have absolutely no faith 
at all in Premier Frost’s promises,” he said. 
“The only way to get national health insur- 
ance is by outright backing of a social 
democratic party.” 

Delegates William Acton and W. C. 
Riggs, both of Windsor, held that the dele- 
gates should be realistic and remember that, 
whether they liked it or not, they had to 
deal with the Frost government to establish 
a provincial program. 

A resolution was unanimously approved 
calling upon the Ontario government to 
establish a health plan on a provincial basis, 
and expressing lack of “confidence” in the 
Dominion government to bring about a 
solution to the “long overdue problem”. 
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In the final session the Bederation came 
within an ace of committing itself to asso- 
ciation with the CCF Party. After a 
stormy three-hour struggle the convention 
split down the middle over a resolution 
calling for immediate endorsation of the 
CCF. In a standing vote the count was 
133 each, for and against the motion. (Of 
an original 542 delegates, only 266 had 
remained when the final vote was taken.) 

Federation President A. F. MacArthur 
could have given a casting vote but he said 
he preferred to see the delegates reach a 
final decision by secret ballot. Just as he 
was preparing to submit the question to a 
ballot vote, however, the convention was 
brought to an abrupt end by a snap motion 
to adjourn, which carried by 127 to 124. 
The question was thus thrown back into the 
hands of the executive until next year. 

The adjournment, which saw many items 
of business, including the installation of 
officers, left uncompleted, came after dele- 
gates howled down a milder version of the 
resolution tendered by the _ resolutions 
committee. The amended version, which 
delegates termed “an insult to our intel- 
ligence,” was to the effect that the Ontario 
Federation of Labour “gg on record to 
endorse only those candidates who would 
act freely in the interests of labour”. 

The Federation refysed to support a 
recommendation of unionized hospital 
workers that was equivalent to a no-strike 
pledge to hospitals. A resolution from the 
Building Service Employees Union urged the 
Federation to seek legislation making con- 
ciliation board reports “final and binding” 
when they involved hospital negotiations. 

One of the most vigorous opponents of 
the resolution was Joseph Connolly, a top 
Canadian official of the Plumbers Union 
and member of the master negotiating 
committee of railway unions, which has 
been waging a fight to maintain strike 
rights of all employees. 

The motion was rejected by the dele- 
gates on the ground that it would con- 
stitute a dangerous precedent of endorsing 
“compulsory arbitration”. 
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The Ottawa District Trades and Labour 
Council demanded that the one-week holi- 
day, under the Hours of Work and 
Vacation-with-Pay Act, should be increased 
to two weeks. 

It was also urged at the convention that 
the minimum wage for women should be 
raised to $30 a week for 40 hours’ work. 


The present minimum wage for women 
ranges from $13.40 to $16.80 weekly. 


Election of officers saw last year’s execu- 
tive returned en masse. A. F. MacArthur 
was re-elected President for his ninth term. 
Secretary-Treasurer is John T. Hancox, 
while Vice-presidents are I. M. Dodds, 
W. Boothroyd and R. W. Ostling. 


Manitoba Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Appointment of a full-time minister of 
labour for Manitoba was urged in a resolu- 
tion directed to the provincial government 
by the two-day first annual convention of 
the Manitoba Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC), which ended in Winnipeg 
on November 20. The present Minister of 
Labour, C. E. Greenlay, is also Minister 
of Mines and Natural Resources; delegates 
said that he could not perform both 
functions adequately. 


A “marriage” without a bride was the 
description given to the forthcoming labour 
merger by Jimmy James, President of the 
Winnipeg Labour Council (CCL), in an 
address before 130 delegates at the conven- 
tion. Mr. James meant that the merger 
would be an equal partnership without any 
suggestion of one group being “master” in 
the house. “Name-calling and raiding,” he 
said, “will be replaced by realistic work 
towards a better job for the workers as a 
whole.” 

TLC President Claude Jodoin in a spirited 
refutation of charges that Canadian unions 
are controlled by American unions, termed 
the “attacks” an insult and a fallacy. 
“Another thing I’ve heard,” said he in 
speaking to the convention, “is that after 
the merger labour will try to control 
Canada. Well,*that is not labour’s policy 
—our aim is to see that there is complete 
social security for all Canadian citizens.” 

In resolutions adopted, the convention :— 

Urged the provincial Government to enact 
a minimum wage rate of $1 an hour, and 
the federal Government to establish a 
uniform rate in all provinces. 

Requested the Government to allow 
unions to be certified as bargaining agents 
for provincial government employees. 

Demanded legislation to enforce equal 
pay for equal work regardless of sex. 

Urged the provincial Government to 
establish regular radio and/or television 
coverage of the legislature while in session, 
and to set up a provincial Hansard for 
distribution to the public. 

Asked the Government to enact a gov- 
ernment automobile insurance plan similar 
to that in force in Saskatchewan. 
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Urged the Government to supplement old 
age pensions to the extent of $20 a month. 


Requested an amendment to the Fair 
Employment Practices Act which would 
prohibit any advertising, or the use of any 
application form for employment, which 
expresses any limitation or preference “as 
to race, national origin, colour or religion”. 


Urged the Government to inform the 
federal Government that Manitoba is ready 
and willing to participate in a national 
health insurance plan. 

Urged the Government to embark on a 
policy of borrowing money to build roads, 
because thre present pay-as-you-go policy 
was depriving the population of what it 
needed now. 


The convention approved a resolution 
from Winnipeg Local No. 87 of the Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants Union asking 
for legislation which would allow the three 
allied printing trades—pressmen, typog- 
raphers and bookbinders—to negotiate a 
collective agreement “on an industry-wide 
basis”. 

Another resolution was passed asking the 
Government to enact a mechanic’s standard 
licensing act licensing all mechanics working 
at the automotive trade. Last month about 
300 motor mechanics organized and joined 
Local 174 of the International Molders’ and 
Foundry Workers’ Union, claiming that the 
repair jobs done in the province were 
unsatisfactory and “unsafe”. It was further 
claimed that proper certification existed in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia 
and Ontario, but not in Manitoba. 


Donovan Swailes, of the Winnipeg 
Musicians’ Association, was re-elected 
President of the Federation by acclamation. 


Peter McSheffrey of Flin Flon was re- 


elected Secretary-Treasurer and Henry 
Schellenberg, also of Flin Flon, Vice- 
President for Northern Manitoba, both by 
acclamation. W. A. Godfrey was chosen as 
Vice-President for the Winnipeg area while 
Mike Sedik of Selkirk was re-elected Vice- 
President representing the rest of the 
province. 


New Year’s Messages 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


At this time last year, when I reviewed 
the year which was ending, the general 
manpower situation was affected by the 
decline in economic activity which had 
occurred late in 1953 and _ continued 
throughout most of 1954. 

At that time, although our economy was 
still going through a period of readjustment 
following the earlier years of rapid expan- 
sion, there was encouraging evidence that 
its basic strength was unimpaired. I was 
able to conclude that we had reason to 
look forward with some optimism to 1955. 

The year just past has brought with it 
increasing signs of strength and has proved 
once again that Canada can adjust to the 
changing conditions of a dynamic economy. 

Although unemployment reached a post- 
war high early in the year, the number of 
people with jobs has grown steadily over 
the year. By mid-summer employment 
equalled the post-war peak of 1953 and, 
aside from seasonal variations, this improve- 
ment is continuing. 

The total labour force also increased but, 
over the year, with opportunities for 
employment more than keeping pace, unem- 
ployment has fallen off rapidly. Except for 
the winter months, there has been in fact a 
close balance between the number of jobs 
open and the number of workers available. 
This has been true in all major regions of 
Canada. 

From the latest available estimates, it 
appears that gross national product will 
also reach a new high in 1955.. The year 
has also been marked by continuing high 
levels of income and consumer spending 
with retail sales in most consumer items 
equalling or exceeding 1954 levels. A 
number of light manufacturing industries, 
where job openings were few in 1954, were 
able to expand output and employment. 
Spending for such items as automobiles and 
television sets continued exceptionally high, 
and constmction boomed, especially in 
residential building. 

By November 1955, it is estimated that 
employment was about 200,000 higher than 
in the same month of 1954. This increase 
in total employment is due mainly to a 
sharp rise in non-farm employment. 
Employment in agriculture, after increasing 
somewhat in 1954, has again followed the 
gradually decreasing pattern of earlier post- 
war years. the 


In forestry and mining, except for coal 
mining, employment has increased with out- 
put continuing at a high level due mainly 
to the good demand for Canadian products 
by the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other European countries, 

Employment in construction increased to 
the point where some shortages of workers 
occurred, mainly in skilled trades. Judging 
by the rate of housing completions in the 
first ten months of this year, the number 
of housing completions is expected to be up 
by about 8 per cent over last year. 

The manufacturing industries have shown 
a great deal of basic strength over the 
whole post-war period and employment here 
approached the record level of 1953. The 
printing industry and the food, chemical 
and various non-ferrous and non-metallic 
manufacturing industries have all shown 
relatively large and steady employment 
increases. The pulp and paper industry 
has also continued the steady growth of 
the past ten years which has resulted from 
the increasing demand for newsprint and 
various paper products. A number of the 
producer-goods industries, which in 1954 had 
been . adversely affected by changing 
domestic demands and by defence needs, 
were increasing production in 1955. 


On the other hand, employment in ship- 
building and aircraft manufacturing, which 
had decreased steadily during 1953 and 1954, 
showed a further decrease in 1955, but the 
trend is towards increased stabilization of 
employment in these industries. 

There were a number of encouraging 
indications during the year for the con- 
sumer goods and basic material industries. . 
The textiles industries increased production 
schedules and employment was beginning 
to rise again. Rubber, leather and tobacco 
manufacturing also increased production in 
response to industrial and consumer 
demands. Employment and production in 
the electrical industries, already at a high 
level, continued to increase. 

Labour-management relations, within the 
field of federal jurisdiction, were generally 
good during the past year. It is encourag- 
ing to see that labour and management are 
continuing to recognize that it is in their 
own interest, as well as in the interest of the 
general public, to settle disputes promptly 
and by peaceful, direct negotiations. As 
everyone is well aware, the vast majority 
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Claude Jodoin 


President, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


It is again my pleasure to wish all officers 
and members of affiliated and chartered 
organizations of The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada a very happy and 
prosperous New Year and the best of the 
Season. The year 1956 will be Unity 
Year. On April 23 the Founding Conven- 
tion of the new Canadian Labour Congress 
will open in Toronto. Thus within a 
very few months our new Congress will 
be functioning. 

It is very fitting that our new Congress 
hold its first and founding convention in 
the City of Toronto. The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was born in 
Toronto in 1873. The Canadian Congress 
of Labour held its first convention there 
in 1940. It is also worth noting in this 
connection that the first local council was 
formed in Toronto. In 1871, the unions 
in that city met and established the 
Toronto Trades Assembly. Following some 
difficulties caused by the very depressed 
conditions of the late 1870’s, this body was 
reconvened in 1881 as the Toronto Trades 
and Labour Council, and has been oper- 
ating continuously ever since. 

We have been living through momentous 
days in the Canadian labour movement. 
Many things have happened in recent 
years, and in recent months, showing how 
closely our organized working people in the 
affiliated organizations of the two Con- 
gresses were thinking about our common 
problems, how anxious they were for united 
action on these matters, and how ready 
they were for appropriate steps to be taken 
towards bringing them together in one 
house of labour. 

The conventions of the two Congresses 
took the initial steps in this direction in 
1953. The negotiations of the TLC-CCL 
Unity Committee which was established as 
a result of these convention decisions have 
been carried on in the most harmonious 
atmosphere, and progress has been made 
with ease and rapidity towards the great 
goal of labour unity in Canada. The 
negotiations led first to the drafting of a 
No-Raiding Agreement under which the 
subscribing affiliated organizations of the 
two Congresses bind themselves not to 
entice members from one organization into 
another. This Agreement was ratified by 
the conventions of the two Congresses in 
1954, and was signed by the officers of the 
two Congresses in November of that year. 
This opened the way for the continuation 
of the Unity Committee’s work, and nego- 
tiations were resumed in the same spirit 
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of goodwill towards full and complete 
amalgamation of the two Congresses. 

From my own point of view, unity in the 
house of labour in Canada is not only 
desirable but necessary. I said almost those 
very words in my opening address to the 
delegates attending our 70th annual con- 
vention of The ‘Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada in Windsor, Ont., last 
May before the decision to amalgamate 
had been taken by the ¢onvention. Now 
that the merger is practically complete I 
still hold the same view. 

During the last 15 years our Canadian 
economy has undergone vast changes and 
expansion resulting from the pressures of 
World War II, its aftermath, and other 
factors. In the same period our trade 
union growth has been most gratifying. 
This increase in membership has taken 
place “across the board”; the increase has 
not been noted just in one union or 
industry or group of unions or industries, 
but in every union and practically in every 
industry. Craft and industrial unions have 
both increased their size and effectiveness. 

From the information which comes to my 
desk, from reliable sources and expert 
investigation, it is readily apparent that 
our industrial growth will continue in the 
years ahead. Our population is headed for 
considerably higher totals; this and our 
increasing industrial establishment will 
produce a larger and larger labour force. 
In this growing industrial country a united 
labour movement will be far _ better 
equipped to meet the problems of organ- 
ization, collective bargaining, improving 
labour and social legislation than it would 
be divided. 

For the past 15 years these two central 
bodies and their affiliated organizations 
have grown in strength and influence. In 
collective bargaining, labour legislation and 
to some extent in social legislation great 
strides have been made. Much has been 
accomplished for the affiliated memberships 
of both Congresses and all Canadians have 
felt the benefits; but much still remains 
to be done. 

When the new Canadian Labour Con- 
gress meets in its founding convention next 
April, it will not be simply the first of 
such national meetings of two amalgamated 
Congresses, but in reality it will mark the 
reunion of organizations which at various 
times in the past became separated. This 
convention will have the responsibility of 
approving a constitution of the new Con- 
gress under which it will function. The 


delegates also will elect the officers and 
executive members who will direct the 
affairs of the Canadian Labour Congress 
and carry out its policies until the next 
convention two years hence. 


All of the policies of the Canadian 
Labour Congress will be decided in con- 
vention, for the convention of the new 
Congress will be its sole policy-making 
body as have been the conventions of 
our two Congresses in the past. Many 
important matters, therefore, are likely to 
come up for debate. Out of these discus- 
sions our new Parliament of Labour will 
establish the policies which the new 
President and his associates on the 
Executive will be expected to carry into 
practice within the Congress itself or to 
convince our various Canadian governments 
to make effective through legislation. 


When it became quite evident that our 
two Congresses were very definitely on the 
way to unity, some people outside of our 
movement expressed the fear that a united 
labour movement in Canada would be a 
dangerous development. They said that we 
would be able to control Canada. But this 
is not the aim of organized labour in 
Canada; it was not the aim of The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, nor that 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour. It is 
not the aim of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. The aim of the new Congress and 
the reunited labour movement of Canada 
which it represents is to create the 
maximum of social security, economic 
stability and to so influence the social, 
economic and political life of Canada as 
produce standards which will make Canada 
the best place in the world in which to 
work and to live. 

Alongside of that prime objective is our 
deep-seated desire to do all that we can 
to promote improvement in the standards 
of work and living throughout the rest 
of the world through the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Both 
of our Congresses are affiliated to the 
ICFTU and I am sure that the Canadian 
Labour Congress will continue to take a 
very active part in the work of this very 
important world labour body. 


In the ineantime our Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada has not been idle. We 
have continued in our efforts to obtain 
suitable changes in legislation in line with 
the decisions of our annual conventions, 
and to assist in the organizational and 
educational activities of our affiliated 
organizations. 

In our annual Memorandum which was 
presented to the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet on December 14, we asked for 
further action on unemployment and 
seasonal unemployment, for further changes 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act, for 
improvements in the federal labour legis- 
lation and for assurances that our affiliated 
unions who represent the workers employed 
by the railways of Canada will be allowed 
to carry on their negotiations and renew 
their agreements with these national 
employers without any pressure from the 
Government which would abrogate their 
right to strike. 

We also repeated our request for early 
implementation of a nation-wide health 
insurance scheme. 

The discussions which have occurred in 
recent dominion-provincial conferences on 
unemployment and the sharing of assistance 
to unemployed employable persons were 
noted in our Memorandum, and we asked 
that “the area of these discussions be 
broadened to produce to the maximum 
extent possible uniformity of economic 
policy throughout Canada and uniformity 
of labour and social legislation with a view 
to reducing regional inequalities of wage 
and salary rates, hours of work, social 
security benefits, and the burden of taxa- 
tion on the lower and middle income 
groups”. 

Activities within our Congress are con- 
tinuing on the same high level as in 
previous years; our growth is gratifying. 
The Unity Committee is readying every- 
thing for the Founding Convention of the 
Canadian Labour Congress in April. I feel 
certain that the year ahead will be a 
prosperous and rewarding one for our labour 
movement. I sincerely hope it will be for 
all of the affiliated organizations of our 
Congress, their members, and all of the 
people of Canada. 


A. R. Mosher 


President, Canadian 


As we enter the New Year, we are all 
conscious of the fact that relations between 
the free and democratic nations and the 
Soviet bloc are still extremely serious, and 
that comparatively little success has 
attended the efforts to bring us closer to 


Congress of Labour 


peace and goodwill in world affairs. We 
may take some pride, however, in the work 
which Canada has been doing at the United 
Nations, and we may be grateful that our 
country is in an especially privileged posi- 
tion in dealing with matters of this kind. 
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On the domestic scene, it is heartening 
to note that the general economic situation 
has improved considerably during the past 
year. From the standpoint of industrial 
production, Canada has made great strides; 
but there are a number of depressed indus- 
tries in which employment is below that 
of last year, and the continuing reduction 
in farm income has created a critical situa- 
tion, affecting the whole economy of the 
nation. 


Public attention has been drawn recently 
to the great increase in the adoption of 
automatic machinery and other devices, 
covering not only production, but account- 
ing and office records and similar types of 
work. Automation has been adopted in the 
automobile, petroleum, and other industries, 
greatly increasing production, and reducing 
the number of employees involved in 
particular processes. Insurance companies, 
banks and other financial institutions have 
found that automation greatly simplifies 
their work, and it is obvious that automa- 
tion will be utilized on a _ constantly- 
increasing scale. The labour movement 
does not object to automation, but it does 
insist that the benefits of increased produc- 
tion be distributed equitably, and also that 
plans be made for the maintenance of 
employment and purchasing power. 

Canadian workers are looking forward in 
the New Year to the merger of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and the 
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Canadian Congress of Labour, which will 
become effective in April next. The estab- 
lishment of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
with a membership of over one million 
workers, will enable the labour movement 
to extend its organizing activities, and to 
bring within its ranks the large number of 
workers in various fields who are still unor- 
ganized. The important work which has 
been carried on for some years in the 
field of research will be expanded, and it 
is anticipated that the legislative activities 
of the new Congress will be much more 
influential, in view of the fact that it will 
be able to express the views of such a 
large body of Canadian citizens. Labour 
has become an important national institu- 
tion, and will be able under the new set-up 
to play a larger role in national affairs. 
At the same time, labour is willing and 
anxious to co-operate with other sections 
of the Canadian people in every effort 
which may be made to promote the general 
welfare. We recognize that, while Canada 
has made impressive progress in a great 
many respects, there is still much room for 
improvement of standards of living, for the 
protection of individuals against discrim- 
ination and injustice, and for the building 
of a nation of which we all may be proud. 
The new national labour body which will 
be created early next year should enable 
the labour movement to contribute more 
fully and effectively than in the past 
towards the attainment of these objectives. 


Picard 


General President, 
Canadian and Catholie Confederation of Labour 


On the threshold of a new year we are 
called not only to the traditional merry- 
making but also to reflection. And we are 
tempted to express our wishes in the form 
of prophecies. 

Nevertheless, to prophesy what 1956 
holds in store for us is more difficult than 
ever, especially because of the many 
important events that occurred during 1955. 
_ On the international scene, the thing that 
all the peoples of the earth had been 
hoping for in vain since the end of the 
second world war has finally happened: 
there has been a relaxation of tension in 
relations between the two main groups of 
powers between which the world is divided. 
For the first time since 1939, we have had 
reason to believe that political leaders were 
looking to the future once more in terms 
of building for peace rather than preparing 
for war. No doubt this hope itself is very 
fragile; no doubt there still remains in the 
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minds of politicians too much reticence, too 
much falsehood and too many fears. How- 
ever, if we do not want 1956 to see a 
return of the cold war, we must fix in the 
hearts of our statesmen the deep-seated 
conviction that the vast majority of the 
Canadian people prefer peace to any armed 
conflict, no matter how difficult peace may 
be to maintain and no matter how fragile 
it may be, provided only it is real peace. 
Once more there is talk of disarmament, 
and once again the pessimists and profiteers 
give us to understand that disarming would 
throw us off balance economically, because 
of the huge budgets which national defence 
pours into Canadian industry every year. 
Faced with these prophecies of evil, the 
workers repeat that industrial production 
for military purposes is by no means 
essential to our economic balance, provided 
it is agreed to consider this balance in 
terms of human need. Any prospect of 


peace opens the way not only to the 
raising of our standard of living, through 
the production of consumer goods, but also 
to more intensive international co-operation, 
enabling the wealthy countries to come to 
the aid of the needy ones. The workers 
will not accept in 1956, any more than they 
did in 1955, the equation: disarmament= 
unemployment. 

On the national scene, the year 1955 
saw the beginning, in the labour movement, 
of the amalgamation of two major labour 
congresses. There is no doubt that this 
merger may lead to progress for the whole 
working class, all the more so since the 
rupture which occurred in 1935 did not arise 
from any really serious ideological differ- 
ence between these two organizations. 

The workers have always wanted unity. 
Let us hope that this merger, which will 
be completed in 1956, will be a real one in 
this sense that it will lead to greater 


solidarity in trade-union action and jin- 
creased vitality for the organizations 
concerned, but at the same time to greater 
respect than ever for union ethics and for 
the aspirations and particular character- 
istics of each labour group. 

From more than one point of view, the 
year 1956 promises to be an important and 
even a decisive one. 

I hope with all my heart that any 
situation which is still vague may be 
cleared up during the months to come in 
a way which is favourable to the labour 
movement. In other words, I hope for a 
year of hard work, intense action and 
serious reflection. 

May the Christian spirit, to which the 
vast majority of Canadian workers lay 
claim, inspire all our plans and preside over 
their realization. 

My best wishes for a wonderful year to 
all Canadians. 


W. H. Phillips 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods is 
an independent legislative labour organiza- 
tion representing rhilway workers employed 
in the operation and maintenance of the 
nation’s most essential means of trans- 
portation. While our primary responsi- 
bility is the welfare of the workers so 
represented, we propose and support new 
and improved laws beneficial to all workers, 
which would result in a higher standard of 
living for the vast majority of Canadian 
citizens. 

We continue to oppose compulsory 
arbitration as a method of adjusting con- 
troversies arising out of collective bargain- 
ing during the revision of railway wage 
agreements. The advantage of this policy 
is with the employers and destroys the 
fundamental right of the employees to 
work or not to work. 

Railway workers are especially concerned 
with the impact of automation on the 
industry and its employees, and specifically 
with the rapid and continuing dieselization 
of locomotive power, resulting in the loss 
of employment and great hardships for 
many workers. The workers maintain, and 
we agree, that the benefits of tech- 


nological improvements should be shared - 


with the workers by job security, increased 
wages, fringe benefits and shorter working 
hours. Our Committee has made appro- 
priate representations to the Government 
of Canada to enact legislation similar in 
principle to that contained in the Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific Act, whereby 


workers adversely affected by. joint co- 
operative measures are compensated during 
a reasonable period of time for their loss 
of earning power. 

For over twenty years this Committee 
has urged the Government of Canada to 
implement a National Health Insurance 
Act, and we are optimistic, because of 
recent developments, that some action will 
be taken during the coming year. We 
continue our policy of requesting legis- 
lation which would provide a National 
Transportation Policy, fair to all forms of 
transportation. 

The Committee is definitely opposed to 
railway companies “farming out” work to 
contractors, especially so while railway 
employees are unemployed. 

Among other things our Committee has 
proposed, to the Government of Canada, 
increased benefits under the Old Age 
Security Act, the Family Allowances Act, 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and the 
National Housing Act, and _ increased 
financial assistance for education, amend- 
ments to the Railway Act in the interest 
of safe operation, and the speeding-up of 
protection at highway crossings. 

We recognize that a serious problem 
faces our nation in finding a market for 
Canadian grain, but we note that the 
national economy is more buoyant and that 
the earnings of the railways are showing 
a healthy increase. . 

We extend to our members and the 
people of Canada our sincere greetings and 
best wishes for success in the coming year. 
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26th Annual Meeting of the 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Interdependence of capital, labour, management and government in the 
fields of resource development, trade and agriculture discussed under 
general theme “Teamwork for Progress”. Brief presented to Cabinet 


Discussions at the 26th annual meeting 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
were keyed to the theme, “Teamwork for 
Progress”. 

“This theme,” explained CCC President 
G. S. Thorvaldson, QC, of Winnipeg, “is 
based on the belief that if the Canadian 
economy is to progress and develop along 
lines that will ensure the prosperity of all 
citizens, there must be a mutual under- 
standing of the policies and aims of the 
various segments of our economy.” 

During three panel sessions, he stated, 
speakers and businessmen would explore the 
interdependence of capital, labour, manage- 
ment and government in the fields of 
resource development, trade and agriculture. 

The meeting, held in Winnipeg October 
3-6, was attended by more than 740 dele- 
gates from all across Canada. 

The first day was given over to the 
policy committee, which met in closed 
session. Plenary sessions occupied the 
remaining three days, which included the 
election of officers and a policy session, at 
which is charted the policy of the Canadian 
Chamber for the year ahead on such 
matters as trade, immigration, free enter- 
prise, and taxation. 

Guest speaker at the annual dinner was 
James Muir, Chairman and _ President, 
Royal Bank of Canada, who spoke on “The 
Economic Bases of Canadian Unity”. 
Luncheon speaker was Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, President, EI. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. Mr. Greenewalt’s 
subject was “Technology and Trade”. 


It was recalled that the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce was first organized 
in Winnipeg 30 years ago, in November 
1925, under the official name “The Confer- 
ence of Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce of the Dominion of Canada”, 
From that date, the Canadian Chamber has 
grown from the 50 Boards and Chambers 
represented at the conference to its present 
membership of well over 700 organizations. 
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President’s Address 


There are two basic questions which 
must be answered, the President, G. S. 
Thorvaldson, said. They are: (1) Can this 
country continue to lean as heavily as it 
now does on extractive industries and go 
on finding employment for its rapidly 
increasing population? and (2) must Canada 
remain dependent on exports for its pros- 
perity or can it gradually grow into a more 
self-contained economy? 


Mr. Thorvaldson said: 


In the pre-war years, agricultural exports, 
primarily wheat, dominated the Canadian 
scene. Since the war attention has been 
focused on the development of other 
resources, especially on minerals. Mineral 
developments are, however, producers of 
wealth rather than of direct employment 
and an immediate and drastic drop in 
employment is characteristic of the produc- 
tive stage of a new product. Earlier this 
year Canada felt the effects of this economic 
truth when unemployment reached a post- 
war peak. It is true that general manufac- 
turing expanded substantially in the postwar 
years, but to some extent it rose on the 
backlog of demand in the first years after 
the war and was helped by the weakness of 
competition from countries still recovering 
from wartime devastation. These conditions 
no longer obtain. The backlog of demand 
has been satisfied and competition from other 
countries has grown and continues to grow. 


Canada’s exports per head of population 
are the largest in the world, but this export 
trade, dependent as it is to an overwhelming 
degree on the absorptive capacity of a single 
market, the United States, is highly vulner- 
able to forces outside of our control. The 
fact, too, that too large a proportion of our 
exports consist of products in their natural 
or near-natural state must make Canadians 
apprehensive lest we become little more than 
suppliers of raw materials to the rest of the 
world. Another factor which will have a 
bearing on Canada’s future progress is that 
of farm income. A continued drop in farm 
income as has been experienced over the past 
several months will act as a brake on Cana- 
dian progress. 


Teamwork 


Of one thing we can be sure, Mr. 
Thorvaldson continued: the maintenance 


and expansion of the high living standard 
of Canada are dependent primarily on 
productive efficiency. 


Greater productivity is the key to national 
and individual prosperity, and productivity 
in turn is dependent upon many factors, 
among which are sufficient capital to supply 
technological improvements, interested and 
capable employees, efficient managerial organ- 
izations and methods, and governmental 
policies which avoid imposing on Canadians 
the concrete burdens of restrictive taxes and 
the intangible burdens of a managed 
economy. Among these four elements there 
must be teamwork. Capital, management, 
labour and government have common goals 
because prosperity for one depends upon the 
prosperity of the others. 


Government and Business 


What, asked Mr. Thorvaldson, should be 
the relationship between government and 
business? He said: 


The Chamber holds, as a cardinal prin- 
ciple, that the economic prospects of Canada 
are dependent on a healthy business struc- 
ture. In turn, a healthy business structure 
is dependent upon an atmosphere of freedom 
in which individual initiative and enter- 
prise can flourish. While it is recognized 
that government has an important task to 
perform in certain fields which cannot 
adequately be served by private enterprise 
and must act as an economic referee, there 
must be definite limitations if enterprise is 
not to be stifled. 


In an age, said the President, when there 
is a tendency to look to government for 
welfare and security, we must beware of 
losing our perspective. “Benefits bestowed 
by government are a continuing charge 
against the economy, paid for by the tax- 
payers, and these should be considered as 
luxuries available only as the wealth of the 
nation increases”, he said. 


Management and Labour 


“Of great and of immediate concern is 
the need for a full appreciation of the 
relationship between management and 
labour,” the President said. “Both man- 
agement and labour have a common goal 
in the development of prosperous business 
enterprises. 

“Failure of management to take advan- 
tage of technological improvements and to 
provide efficient management will result in 
a labour force unable to compete with 
efficiency operated businesses in other parts 
of the world. On the other hand, labour 


which fails to recognize its responsibilities 
to management and to the public and fails 
to give value for what it receives will also 


jeopardize the business structure,” he 
declared. 
The principle of collective bargaining 


between representatives of employers and 
employees is a good and useful principle 
which can react to the advantage of both 
parties and to the consuming public. But 
once an agreement is reached both parties 
should be equally responsible under the law 
for the faithful observance of its terms. 
Labour unions and other employees’ organ- 
izations have responsibilities to the public, 
to employers and to their own members just 
as management has responsibilities to the 
public, to its employees and to its share- 
holders. With all of these elements working 
together, understanding the problems and 
needs one of the other there can be developed 
ever-improved teamwork. 


Role of Chamber of Commerce 
In the great task of developing and 
maintaining teamwork among these ele- 
ments the Chamber of Commerce move- 
ment, the President said, can and does play 
an important role. 


“By thinking in terms of the economy 
as a whole, voluntary organizations across 
the country can help to direct the thinking 
of the leaders of government, management, 
labour and capital along sound and efficient 
lines,” he pointed out. “By developing an 
alert and informed public opinion a great 
power for good can be generated in every 
community and in every province.” 


Officers for 1955-56 


The following officers at the national 
level were elected for 1955-56 :— 


President, J. G. Crean, President, Robert 
Crean & Company, Limited, Toronto; First 
National Vice-president, Raymond Dupuis, 
QC, President and Managing Director, 
Dupuis Fréres Limitée, Montreal; Chair- 
man of Executive Council, O. B. Thornton, 
OBE, President, Montreal Trust Company, 
Montreal; Vice-chairmen of Executive 
Council, Ernest T. Godwin, General 
Manager, Crown Trust Company, Toronto, 
and A. M. Henderson, OBE, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Distillers Corporation-Seagrams 
Ltd., Montreal; Honorary Treasurer, A. C. 
Ashforth, President, The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank, Toronto; and Associate Honorary 
Treasurer, G. A. R. Hart, Assistant General 
Manager, Bank of Montreal, Montreal. 
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Chamber of Commerce Brief to Cabinet 


On November 23, a delegation from the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, headed 
by the newly-elected President, J. G. Crean, 
presented to the Cabinet a brief incorporat- 
ing 31 policy statements and resolutions as 
agreed upon at the annual meeting. It 
covered a wide range of subjects, from 
freedom of enterprise to natural gas pipe- 
lines. 

Highlighted were policy statements on 
immigration, defence, public finance and 
taxation, Canada-United States and Canada- 
United Kingdom relations, and resolutions 
on agricultural credit and trans-continental 
airline services. 


Immigration 


In a 700-word statement on immigration, 
the Chamber deplored “the very serious 
reduction” in the movement of immigrants 
to Canada during the past year and called 
for a reappraisal of government immigra- 
tion policy and recruiting programs in order 
to achieve a population of 30 million by 
1975. 

The Chamber recommended: (a) aggres- 
sive action by the Government to step up 
the flow of desirable immigrants, particu- 
larly from the United Kingdom and France, 
who are more difficult to obtain now 
because of improved economic conditions in 
Europe; (b) a more active program of 
publicity to ensure that a true picture of 
Canada and Canadian opportunities is kept 
at all times before the source countries; 
(c) an extension of the present assisted 
passage system for selected immigrants; 
(d) an organized program to attract more 
United States newcomers; and (e) that 
family allowances be made available for 
children of all new Canadians as soon as 
they are established in this country. 


Defence 


On defence, the Chamber warned there 
should be no relaxation in Canada’s defence 
program until definite and concrete results 
are achieved in world peace efforts, called 
for development of an adequate and 
properly trained civil defence organization 
across Canada, and asked for continued 
efforts to integrate the defence programs of 
Canada and the United States. 

A resolution urged the federal Govern- 
ment to establish desirable and _ realistic 
targets for reserve force establishments. 


Canada-U.K. Relations 


A maximum interchange of visitors to 
and from the United Kingdom should be 
encouraged in the interests of mutual under- 
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standing, the Chamber declared. It asked 
the Canadian Government to explore with 
the United Kingdom Government the possi- 
bility of the United Kingdom providing a 
basic or preferential allowance for Cana- 
dian travel by United Kingdom residents. 


Stating it welcomed the increased flow of 
investment funds from the United Kingdom, 
the Chamber said capital flow should not 
be a one-way channel and looked to action 
that would step up the flow of Canadian 
capital to the United Kingdom. 


Canada-U.S. Relations 


A policy statement on Canada-US. rela- 
tions asked for continued efforts to increase 
international understanding and goodwill. 
In a reference to marketing agricultural 
surpluses, the Chamber warned against the 
introduction of any “hasty and ill-considered 
efforts at disposal” which might prove to be 
detrimental to the interests of producers 
and consumers alike. 


Public Finance and Taxation 


Despite the reduction, of taxation in the 
last Budget, the Chamber continued, both 
personal and corporate income tax rates 
“are still too high for a developing country”. 
State control, it asserted, increases with 
high taxation. 


Freedom of Enterprise 


A revised policy declaration on freedom 
of enterprise described it as “a positive, 
dynamic faith which imposes on the indi- 
vidual the duty to be enterprising and, in 
doing so, to maintain a high standard of 
ethics in the community and to contribute 
to the common welfare. In short, freedom 
of enterprise is the individual’s freedom to 
enterprise rather than his right to preserve 
from interference what he has. It is the 
freedom of the individual to make up his 
own mind and take his own chances and, 
at times, make his own mistakes.” 


Other Requests 


The Chamber’s submission also asked 
that the Government :— 


Take immediate steps to review the whole 
question of agricultural credit and debt 
legislation and to institute uniform adequate 
provisions on a federal basis if deems 
advisable. 


Permit the establishment of (thes trans- 
continental airline services within Canada”. 


Scrutinize ordinary peacetime expendi- 
tures with a view to “keeping them to a 
minimum consistent with meeting recog- 
nized public objectives”. 

Amend the Municipal Grants Act to 
provide for full payments in lieu of taxa- 
tion for Canadian municipalities. 

Through the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, undertake a long range publicity 
campaign to stimulate interest in shipping 
through Canadian ports “with a view to 
increasing port volume with a consequent 
greater choice of sailings”. 


Take all necessary steps at once to 
implement the recommendations of the 
National Employment Committee aimed at 
reducing seasonal unemployient. 


Place a larger proportion of its film 
productions with private film producers and 
limit the National Film Board to its 
present operations. 


Let producers have complete freedom of 
choice in their marketing arrangements. 


Establish Thanksgiving Day by statute 
as the second Monday in October. 


11" Convention of Professional 
Association of Industrialists 


More than 250 employers in Quebec province attend meeting. Two series 
of talks, on “The Employer and Human Relations” and “The Employer and 
Legal Relations”, presented under general theme, “Today's Employer” 


“To-day’s Employer” was the theme of 
the 11th convention of the Professional 
Association of Industrialists held at the 
Chateau Frontenac in Quebec on October 
27, 28 and 29. More than 250 employers 
from the province of Quebec attended the 
convention and the two series of talks 
dealing with the employer and human rela- 
tions and the employer and legal relations. 

Some 600 employers, in nine districts of 
Quebec province, are members of the PAI, 
an employers’ organization. 

In his annual report, President Hervé 
Baribeau stressed the co-operation which 
made it possible for the PAI to have a 
fruitful year during which a number of 
major problems were cleared up. 

In addition to the General President’s 
report, the delegates heard reports from 
Claude Lavery, General Secretary; J. G. 
Lamontagne, Director of Public Relations; 
Lucien Corbeil, Honorary ‘Treasurer; 
Georges Henri Dagneau, Secretary of the 
Study and Social Action Service; and 
Arthur Matteau, Head of the Industrial 
Relations Service. 

Besides the talks briefly described below, 
the delegates also heard their ecclesiastical 
adviser, the Rev. Charles Mathieu, who 
spoke on “Christian Social Brotherhood: 
Yes or No?” and J. M. Bureau, who dealt 
with labour legislation. 


A Problem of Men ’ 

“The more the employer realizes that his 
employees are men, the more harmonious 
will his relations with them become and 


the more chance there will be of conflict 
being averted by confidence.” These words 
were spoken at the opening dinner by J. A. 
Forand of Plessisville. 

Mr. Forand, President of Forano Limited, 
explained in detail the bonus system in 
effect in his concern and concluded that 
production bonuses have “simplified the 
human problem” for him. 

Specifying that soon only those concerns 
which obtain a satisfactory output from 
their employees will manage to survive, Mr. 
Forand called on employers to treat their 
employees “as men and not simply as 
numbers on a pay list”. 

“T am firmly convinced,” he added, “that 
if we trust our employees they will recip- 
rocate and trust us.” 

Emphasizing the fact that desire for 
profit is the factor which makes for success, 
Mr. Forand explained that he used pro- 
duction bonuses “to revive the spirit of 
initiative in our best workers” and also “to 
give the others a chance to improve them- 
selves so that they may finally find 
themselves in the top class”. 

“No matter what noble theories we may 
have with regard to labour-management 
relations,” he said, ‘“‘we must always come 
back to this point of departure, to this 
permanent, essential, indisputable fact: the 
employer is a man who has a mission to 
fulfil as leader; it follows that he has back 
of him other men whom he must guide, 
but with whom he must at the same time 
co-operate.” 
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Hervé Baribeau 


Reports “Fruitful Year 
The Employer and Human Relations 
The Employer and His Employees 


Marcel Allard, Honorary Secretary of the 
PAI, said that “the present formula of the 
wage-earning classes as we know it is now 
out of date”. 

Mr. Allard, who is General Manager of 
Stuart Biscuits Company Limited of Mont- 
real, suggested that the present formula of 
the wage-earning Classes be replaced by 
one “under which the whole staff would 
become a part of management and would 
cease to be made up wholly of workers”. 

According to this formula, the workers 
would, in short, be their own boss in their 
particular sector. 

“T believe in an organization of labour 
based on freedom,” Mr. Allard specified. 
“This is a formula which is much more 
difficult to apply than the authoritarian 
formula, where the boss decides every- 
thing and makes every one act according 
to his convictions and not according to 
their own. I believe, however, that the 
formula of the organization of labour based 
on freedom will go much farther, and that, 
in the long run, it will unite the boss and 
his men in a homogeneous team capable of 
overthrowing all obstacles.” 

Emphasizing that the separation which 
now exists between employer and employees 
when they have things to talk over must 
be done away with, the speaker said that 
he foresaw the day when “there will no 
longer be employers and workers arguing 
over profits, but a body of men with varied 
attainments, some with administrative 
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knowledge, others with technical, co- 
operating with a view to ensuring in 
common the various tasks and _ services 
which social life makes necessary”. 

In closing, Mr. Allard stated that the 
employer must limit his profits to a level 
in equilibrium with the earnings of all his 
employees. 

“We mustn’t deceive ourselves,” he said; 
“either we shall attain that social peace 
which we all want by making the necessary 
sacrifices, or else we shall witness the decline 
of democracy. In the meantime we would 
perhaps have a better life individually, but 
we and our children would suffer for it 
later on.” 


The Employer and His Supervisory Staff 


-“The best administrative system will be 

inefficient if the supervisor fails to con- 
vince his own staff that the company is 
interested in each and every one of its 
employees,” stated J. A. Wayland, 
Personnel Manager of the Asbestos 
Corporation, Thetford Mines. 


Mr. Wayland added that efficient opera- 
tion of industry depends to a great extent 
on good supervision and sound relations 
between members of the supervisory staff. 


He stressed two main points: the 
necessity for making a good choice of 
supervisors and foremen and for training 
and coaching them well, and the importance 
of establishing sound two-way relationships 
throughout the whole hierarchy of the 
concern. 

Mr. Wayland specified a number of ways 
in which management must maintain good 
relations with its supervisory personnel. 


The Employer and His Co-operation 
Committee 


Respect for the employee’s dignity, 
respect for the worker’s responsibility, 
respect for trade union organization and 
personal contact are the four main prin- 
ciples on which a good co-operation 
committee is based, explained Bertrand 
Langlois, Vice-President of the Canada 
Flushwood Door, of Terrebonne. 


Mr. Langlois declared that much work 
and patience are required to keep a co- 
operation committee in action, adding 
promptly that he believed such a system 
necessary to the management of a factory, 
since it carries so many advantages. 


“Besides being a very good means of 
increasing co-operation between employers 
and employees,” he said, “the co-operation 
committee enables the employer to keep 
in constant touch with his employees, to 
know their reactions to his decisions before 


it is too late to correct them, and to gain 
a general idea of the spirit of the 
personnel,” 

Mr. Langlois added that such a com- 
mittee enables the employer to instil his 
beliefs into his employees and to give them 
his reasons for acting in a particular way 
in the management of his factory, to inform 
them of the policy of the company with 
regard to production, sales and advertising, 
to make them understand the employer's 
responsibilities as well as their own and, 
finally, to encourage the employees to 
co-operate with the employer in the making 
of a better product which will be easier 
to sell. 

Again Mr. Langlois sees the co-operation 
committee as a most favourable means of 
enabling the employer to give the 
employees his appreciation of their work 
and to encourage them to turn in their 
suggestions. 

In conclusion, Mr. Langlois summarized 
his idea of a co-operation committee as 
follows :— 

“It is a most favourable means for 
showing the employees that the employer 
is not a god, but that he is a human being 
as they are, who is willing to co-operate 
with them, who desires their welfare and 
who, in return, asks for their co-operation 
in order to make a success of his business.” 


Employers’ Policy 

We are too unaware of the fact that the 
concern is necessarily a place of struggle, 
said Bernard Couvrette of Montreal, 
President of the Couvrette and Sauriol 
Company, in his address at the dinner. 

Calling on his audience to waive the 
‘Gdyllic” picture of an economic society free 
of struggle, Mr. Couvretite stated: “Business 
is based on competition, and he who speaks 
of competition speaks of struggle, struggle 
between the various concerns to dominate 
the market, struggle between the various 
elements within the concern, each trying 
to obtain the greatest possible share of the 
proceeds of co-operative action.” 

Mr. Couvrette reminded his audience 
that co-operation is often made easier, in 
a very large concern, through the imper- 
sonal nature of relationships. 

“But in the small and medium-sized 
concerns,” he said, “such is no longer the 
case. Relations remain more personal and 
the tenseness is thus balanced by extra- 
economic factors. But above all, opposition 
is usually greater on account of the situa- 
tion of the participants: manager-owner on 
the one hand, wage-earners on the other. 

“Moreover, objectiveness is then, para- 
doxically enough, much more difficult to 
achieve and to retain. That is why 


managers of small and medium-sized 
concerns must, in the first place, examine 
carefully their own position; otherwise it 
is not long before co-operation becomes 
impossible and one must then rely on 
discipline alone, with all the human, social 
and even economic disadvantages which 
such an attitude involves.” 


The Employer and Legal Relations 


The Employer and Collective Bargaining 


Arthur Matteau, head of the Industrial 
Relations Service of the PAI, analysed 
some of the methods used during the 
bargaining of collective agreements and 
laid down certain normative rules. 

He dealt, among other things, with 
respect for the autonomy of the company 
and for the field of negotiations. 

Formerly, Mr. Matteau noted, the rights 
of the employer were exclusive, but now- 
adays “it is no longer a certain softening 
of the principle that is sought, but its 
complete disappearance”. 

The fact that legislation is silent on the 
exact nature and scope of management’s 
rights favours this tendency, he added, 
urging employers to constantly defend 
themselves against such interference. 

“In the system of freedom under which 
we live, it rests with the two parties 
involved to set the limits within which 
they will negotiate,” he said. 

Mr. Matteau protested against employers, 
or their representatives, who try to take 
advantage of collective bargaining to dis- 
credit the union in the minds of their 
employees. 

“For my part,” he said, “I sincerely 
believe that when workers have freely 
chosen a union or syndicate, it is useless 
to try to make them break away from it.” 

Mr. Matteau strongly suggested that 
collective bargaining negotiations should be 
entrusted to “men who are scientifically and 
technically prepared and morally equipped 
with unassailable professional ethics”. 

He stressed the fact that the matters at 
issue in negotiations, which are quite 
numerous and often of a psychological 
nature, can be lessened only through one’s 
practical experience of the men one faces 
at the bargaining table. 

Tn conclusion, Mr. Matteau reminded the 
audience that a contract “is good only in 
so far as it is suitable to both contracting 
parties and does justice to both of them 
when the time comes to apply it”. 


Trends in Industrial Relations 


Among the trends in industrial relations 
examined by Hugéne Lacasse, technician of 
the Industrial Relations Service of the 
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PAI, were separation pay, general collective 
agreements and the deep-rooting of union 
officialdom. 

He also examined the consequences of 
automation, predicting that the work week 
will some day be reduced to 25 hours. 

Reviewing the work of the trade union 
movement for the past 50 years, the speaker 
mentioned among the factors that have 
contributed most to the change in the tenor 
of union requests, the disappearance of 
the motives for these requests, legislation 
and the evolution of labour-management 
relations. 


Mr. Lacasse pointed out that the trend 
towards separation pay was spreading 
every day. “It is quite evident,” he said, 
“that union requests to that effect will go 
on increasing to the point of becoming a 
genuine trend as there is a risk that the 
advance of automation, while not reducing 
employment as such, may do away with the 
occupations of older employees.” 

Among the effects of the merger of 
Canada’s two great central labour bodies, 
Mr. Lacasse stressed that this will not 
result in reducing “trade-union officialdom”, 
but in erystallizing it further. 


“We can also foresee”, he said, “that the 
merger will provoke a strengthening of 
employer associations as a counter move- 
ment to the trade-union body being 
developed.” 

Dealing with the probable consequences 
of automation, Mr. Lacasse said: “The 
worker of tomorrow will have to become a 
specialist and, as such, he will naturally 
request higher wages, which the employer 
will not hesitate to grant, as he himself 
will have obtained higher production. On 
the other hand, the worker’s effort will be 
substantially less and the number of hours 
of work will also be reduced, falling to 
only 30, or perhaps even 25 hours per 
week.” 


Hon. Maurice Duplessis 


At the dinner which marked the closing 
of the convention, the Hon. Maurice 
Duplessis, Premier of Quebec, stated that 
“the right to strike is sacred but it should 
be used only rarely because strikes are 
prejudicial to the public good”. 


He added that in certain quarters the 
right to strike is misused and is given 
a false meaning. 

Mr. Duplessis stated that democracy is 
not properly understood any longer. He 
explained that democracy means govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, but 
that gradually we are going towards gov- 
ernment of the people, by a group, and for 
a group. 

The province of Quebec, he said, does 
not want nationalization, trusts or socialism, 
but rather a truly democratic way of life. 

Speaking on freedom of trade and 
industry, the Premier stated that it is an 
integral part of our democratic way of life, 
founded on common sense and the rights 
of personal enterprise. 

Pointing out that there are both large 
and small industries, Mr. Duplessis stated 
that it is not right to treat them both in 
the same way. They are as different one 
from the other, he added, as are the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the United States, from 
an economic standpoint. 

“The same conditions cannot be applied 
both in the province of Quebec and in the 
United States,” he explained, “because their 
markets are different.” 


Executive Committee 


Hervé Baribeau, Lévis, was again chosen 
President of the Executive Committee. 

The other members are: Jean Louis 
Héon, Montreal, and Bertrand Langlois, 
Terrebonne, Vice-presidents; Marcel Allard, 
Montreal, Honorary Secretary; Lucien 
Corbeil, Montreal and Marieville, Honorary 
Treasurer; Aimé Laplante, Montreal, 
Paul H. Frigon, Drummondville, Joseph 
Vachon, Sainte Marie de Beauce; Marcel 
Trudel, Grand’Mére, members. 

The Executive Committee also includes 
J. L. Héon, Montreal, as President of the 
provincial recruiting committee; Roger 
Regimbal, Lachute, Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Service; Paul D. Norman- 
deau, Drummondville, Director of the Study 
and Social Action Department; J. G. 
Lamontagne, Montreal, Director of Public 
Relations; Claude Lavery, Montreal, Gen- 
eral Secretary and legal adviser, and the 
Rey. Charles Mathieu, Montreal, ecclesias- 
tical adviser. 


A —— 


Canadian farmers bought $2,523,752 worth of equipment for barns last year, 10-6 per cent 
more than in 1953, when the wholesale value of sales was $2,281,413, the Dominion Bureau ~ 
of Statistics reports. But they bought only $26,194,827 worth of new harvesting machinery 


last year, 62:4 per cent less than in 1953 


$69,579,783. 
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14th Annual Convention of the 
N.S. Federation of Labour (CCL) 


“Go slow” policy on proposed merger with TLC’s provincial federation 
is adopted. Meeting calls for naming of full-time Minister and Deputy 
Minister of Labour, establishment of vocational school in Cape Breton 


The Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
(CCL) met in Halifax on November 14 
for its 14th annual convention. Two score 
labour groups in the province, covering 
about 30,000 workers, were represented by 
121 delegates. . 


The most important questions considered 
by the convention were: the proposed 
merger with the TLC’s recently organized 
provincial body; the status of the United 
Mine Workers of America, which has 
suspended payment of its per capita tax 
to the CCL; changes in the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; and amend- 
ments to the Trade Union Act of the 
province, with recommendation for the 
appointment of a full-time minister and 
deputy minister of labour. 

The President, Sid Oram, in his report 
at the opening session, spoke of the 
Federation’s fight on behalf of the coal 
industry, whose members form a large part 
of the body of the organization and of 
the whole working force of the province. 
His report pointed out that a shrinkage 
in the coal industry, if it occurs, is likely 
to be permanent, and that the Government 
should recognize this and take steps to 
prevent such a shrinkage, both by a con- 
tinuing campaign for increased use of coal 
and by the finding of new markets. A 
market for 7,500,000 tons a year was needed 
to achieve the best level of costs, the report 
said, and failure to obtain such a market 
had caused suspension of modernization 
and mechanization programs. 

The report called on the Government to 
survey the situation in the steel industry 
with a view to expanding it and also to 
assess the effect upon it of the St. Lawrence 


Seaway, and if necessary to take compen-. 


sating measures. 

The importance of encouraging the Cana- 
dian shipbuilding industry and of protecting 
the Canadian merchant marine was empha- 
sized. Strengthening of the _ fisheries 
industry of the province by establishing a 
separate government department or a 
strong division of the existing administra- 
tion was urged, together with government 


assistance in building ships for the industry, 
towards a study of freight rates for fish, 
and in building cold storage facilities. 


Establishment of new industries with 
government aid, granting to government 
employees the right to organize, rehabilita- 
tion of disabled workers, support for the 
Maritime Provinces Economic Council and 
for certain educational measures were 
among other matters dealt with in the 
report. 

The President recommended that “we 
proceed slowly on provincial labour unity 
until such time as the UMW affiliation 
becomes more clear”. The report said that 
meetings had been held with the TLC 
federation in Nova Scotia on labour unity, 
but that unions would be given two years 
to merge on the provincial basis. 

The keynote address at the opening 
session was given by Clarence Gillis, MP 
for Cape Breton South. The establishment 
of the six-hour day and five-day week, with 
the guaranteed annual wage, were set out 
in his speech as major new objectives for 
labour in meeting the challenge of automa- 
tion. 

Mr. Gillis urged trade unionists to 
interest themselves in the United Nations, 
to acquaint themselves with its activities 
and to join groups supporting it. He also 
spoke in favour of political action by 
organized labour. Other matters touched 
on by him included: problems of the coal 
industry, ironing out “kinks” in the new 
revision of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, a national health program, immigra- 
tion, and unemployment. 

Mr. Gillis advocated the establishment of 
a national fuel policy to assist the coal 
industry and to save the whole fuel indus- 
try from chaos. 


On the second day the convention was 
addressed by the provincial Minister of 
Labour, J. Clyde Nunn. The Minister 
announced his intention of effecting many 
changes in his department, among them the 
appointment of a deputy minister and 
additional conciliation personnel, and the 
expansion of the department’s information 
and research, and inspection and _ safety 
divisions. 
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In reference to a demand for some form 
of collective bargaining procedure for pro- 
vincial employees, Mr. Nunn said that the 
government was studying the matter, and 
hoped soon to be able to announce a 
procedure to permit discussion of wages and 
other matters between these workers and 
their superiors. 

Referring to the coal industry, the 
Minister said that he agreed with some 
remarks made by L. A. Forsyth, President 
of Dosco, that increased productivity was 
necessary to framing of a guaranteed annual 
wage; but he disagreed vehemently with 
Mr. Forsyth’s statement that to gain a 
guaranteed wage labour must relinquish its 
right to strike. 

Mr. Nunn spoke of the efforts of his 
department to ease seasonal unemployment, 
and of the retraining programs in areas 
where there were pockets of severe unem- 
ployment. He outlined the department’s 
trades training program, which has given 
emergency semi-skilled training to some 
1,500 unemployed since 1947. 

Regarding a vocational school, Mr. Nunn 
said that Cape Breton ought to have such 
a school but that it seemed unlikely to get 
it until participating groups had settled 
their differences in the matter. 


United Steelworkers will seek wage adjust- 
ments to bring wages at the Sydney steel 
mill into parity with those prevailing in 
other Canadian mills, William Mahoney, 
international representative of the union, 
said in an address at the convention 
banquet on Tuesday. Last year for the 
first time, he said, Sydney workers had 
reached parity with their fellow workers in 
other parts of Canada; but since then 
employees at Stelco and Algoma have again 
moved ahead. “We propose to do some- 
thing about that,” the speaker said. 


Out of about 170 resolutions placed before 
the convention some of the most important 
adopted called for major changes in the 
Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The method prescribed in the present Act 
under which a company-employed doctor 
summoned injured men and _ decided 
whether they were fit to return to work 
was unsatisfactory, Steve Dolhanty, UMW 
District Vice-president, said in speaking on 
the question. 

One resolution concerned the position of 
men certified fit to do light work and cut 
off from compensation in consequence, but 
unable to get light work because none was 
available. Another resolution called for the 
compensation paid to be raised to 100 per 
cent of a worker’s earnings at the time of 
the accident, instead of 663 as at present. 
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A set of resolutions recommended changes | 
in the Nova Scotia Trades Union Act, 
including the establishment of an “airtight” 
definition of the term “confidential agents”, 
setting of fair and reasonable fees for 
arbitration board members, and provision 
for provincial government employees to be 
allowed the right to organize. It was com- 
plained that cases had been met with in 
which employers had deliberately tried to 
expand the number of “confidential agents” 
in order to reduce union membership. 

Other miscellaneous resolutions passed 
approved the establishment of a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour, free school books in 
cases where not already so _ provided, 
setting of certain standards for colliery wash 
houses; and various matters such as changes 
in the Mothers’ Allowance Act, Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, education, labour unity, 
vacation-with-pay legislation and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

The Federation gave its support, after a 
lengthy discussion, to erection of a voca- 
tional school for the Cape Breton indus- 
trial area. It was emphasized by Clarence 
Gillis during the debate that a vocational 
school was just another high school, while 
a trades training school gave a student a 
full grounding in his trade. He said that 
the latter was the kind of school that was 
needed. 

J. H. Delaney, UMW international board 
member, disagreed with Mr. Gillis. He said 
that a vocational school was what Cape 
Breton needed, and that it was not by any 
means just another high school. He said, 
however, that there was no opposition 
between the two types, and that there was 
no reason why Cape Breton should not 
have both kinds of school. Two other 
delegates also supported Mr. Delaney’s 
view. 

At this point the discussion was adjourned 
to hear the address by the Minister of 
Labour, who also referred to the vocational 
school project and took pains to distinguish 
between a trades training school of the type 
in existence at Halifax, Westville and North 
Sydney, and a vocational school such as 
those already functioning at Yarmouth and 
Halifax, and the one proposed for Cape 
Breton. 

When the discussion was resumed several 
other delegates spoke, but finally a resolu- 
tion backing the vocational school was 
passed. 

A cautious policy in reference to the 
proposed merger of the Federation with its 
TLC counterpart was adopted at the final 
session on Wednesday. The chief reason 
for the “go slow” policy was the uncer- 
tainty about the status of the UMW, in 

(Continued on page 1391) 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Typographical unions begin campaign for eight-hour day and vote to 
contribute 50 cents per capita weekly for that purpose. Brantford 
printers win contract reducing hours to eight daily at Jan. 1, 1906 


Typographical unions at a number of 
points during December 1905 passed reso- 
lutions in favour of the eight-hour-day 
campaign started by the International 
Typographical Union, and voted to con- 
tribute 50 cents per capita weekly for a 
general fund to be used for advancing the 
work. At Brantford, Ont., 60 printers 
obtained an agreement which reduced the 
number of hours per working day from 
nine to eight after January 1, 1906, with 
an understanding that a Saturday half- 
holiday might be allowed during the 
summer months. 

In 1905, provincial inspectors were still 
finding cases of children being employed 
in factories. In one instance reported in 
the Lasour Gazette for December, an in- 
spector caused a number of girls under 14 
years of age to be dismissed by their 
factory employers in Toronto. 

Co-operative packing and selling of 
apples made rapid progress during the 
seven years preceding 1905; in that year 
there were 14 co-operative associations in 
Ontario, where the movement started, three 
in British Columbia and one in the 
Annapolis Valley, N.S. This movement 
was the subject of a special study pub- 
lished in the December 1905 issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

Following a period of very low prices 
in local markets from 1865 to 1870, an 
export trade began to develop and, 
although prices were very low at first, 
eventually a good market was established, 
with the result that the orchard became 
a very profitable part of the Canadian farm. 
After a time, however, increased produc- 
tion brought about an excessive supply, and 
in 1896 prices were so low that thousands 
of barrels were allowed to rot or were fed 
to stock. 

Owing to the flooding of the market, 
buyers were able to take their pick, and 
reputable ones usually confined their oper- 
ations to parts of the country where the 
best apples were grown. 

Growers in other parts were left at the 
mercy of unscrupulous dealers. 

This situation led to attempts at co- 
operative methods of packing and selling, 


which met with immediate success. The 
aims of the co-operative associations were: 
the adoption of the most economical 
methods of picking and packing, to have 
the picking done at the best time for each 
variety, uniformity of packing, economy in 
the manufacture or purchase of containers, 
to place the management of the commercial 
part of the industry in the hands of com- 
petent men, advertising the product, 
promoting the growing of improved varie- 
ties of fruit, and securing the utilization 
of surplus or inferior produce. 

The seasonal falling-off in employment in 
November 1905 was less than usual, largely 
owing to open weather during the first three 
weeks of the month. The outlook in 
lumbering and mining was more favourable 
than for some years previously and the 
announcement that work on the new trans- 
continental railway would be continued 
throughout the winter gave assurance of 
employment for many. 

Eight trade disputes, affecting 38 firms 
and 1,386 employees directly or indirectly, 
were in existence during November 1905. 
The total time lost amounted to approxi- 
mately 12,750 working days, compared with 
9,750 in October and 3,800 a year earlier. 
All of the eight disputes were terminated, 
as far as establishments affected were con- 
cerned, although in a number of cases many 
of the strikers were still without employ- 
ment. Seven of the disputes ended in 
favour of the employers, one in favour of 
the employees. 

Among the fair wage schedules set for 
government contracts during November, 
one governing a construction project at 
MclIntyre’s Lake, N.S., gave the following 
rates for a day of 10 hours: foreman 
carpenter $2.25; carpenters $1.75; painters 
$1.75; masons $2.50; builders’ labourers 
$1.35; and common labourers $1.25. In 
another contract for construction of a rail- 
way line from North Sydney station to 
Sydney Mines, N'S., rates for a 9-hour day 
were: masons $3; blacksmiths $2; carpenters 
$2; blasters $1.65; labourers $1.50; driver, 
1 horse and cart, $2.50; driver, 2 horses and 


wagon, $3. 
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International 
Labour Organization 


Fifth Session, Textiles Committee 


Delegates from 21 countries, including Canada, adopted memorandum 
that outlines ways to better labour-management relations in the industry 


The ILO’s Textiles Committee,* com- 
posed of government, employer and worker 
delegates from 21 leading textile manu- 
facturing countries, at its fifth session in 
Geneva September 26 to October 7 outlined 
ways to better labour-management rela- 


tions and to raise productivity in the 
industry. Canada was one of the countries 
represented. 


The Canadian delegation comprised the 
following :— 

Government Delegates—H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, and J. T. Montague, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


Employer Delegates—Herbert F. Irwin, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Primary 
Textiles Institute, Toronto, and George 
Shaw, Personnel Manager, Courtaulds 
(Canada) Limited, Cornwall, Ont. 


Worker Delegates—J. R. W. Whitehouse, 
Canadian Research and Education Director, 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO- 
CCL), and Julien Dubé, Syndicat National 
Catholique du Textile de Montmorency 


(CCCL). 


Labour-Management Relations 


A memorandum adopted by the Com- 
mittee on labour-management relations in 
textile factories declares that it is desirable, 
in the common interest of workers and 
employers, to develop co-operation within 
undertakings in the textile industry. 

It is also desirable that regard be paid 
to the various international labour Conven- 
tions and Recommendations concerning 
labour-management relations. 


Methods to achieve this aim can be fully 
effective only if they stem from a common 
will to create a good atmosphere and if 
they are applied by all concerned, including 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, with 
loyalty and in a spirit of mutual respect. 


*JLO Industrial Committees were inaugurated in 
1945 to deal with the particular problems of some 
of the most important international industries. Their 
recommendations are first examined by the ILO 
Governing Body, which then decides what action is 
to be taken on them. 
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Such co-operation should be sought by 
methods freely established through arrange- 
ments concluded within the undertakings 
themselves, so as to take into account 
special conditions obtaining in each under- 
taking, or by other means, according to 
the circumstances in each country. 

Freely established trade unions can con- 
tribute substantially to good  labour- 
management relations. 

The memorandum turns next to joint 
consultative bodies wherein, it declares, the 
different categories of workers—including 
women and supervisory personnel—should 
be duly represented through a free and 
secret vote of all workers employed in the 
undertaking. 

It lists a number of matters suitable for 
consideration by such bodies and says that 
it is important that these joint consultative 
bodies should meet at frequent and regular 
intervals. 

It suggests that in order to assist the 
working of such bodies, training courses— 
such as study groups or weekend courses— 
might usefully be organized to train actual 
or potential representatives both from the 
workers’ and employers’ side. 

These bodies should not encroach on 
functions which are proper to management 
or trade unions concerned and should not 
include within the scope of their discus- 
sions questions which are normally the 
subject of negotiations between organiza- 
tions of employers and workers. 

It points out the need that all concerned 
should recognize the necessity of technical 
improvements and efficient organization. 


Productivity 


The Committee also adopted a memo- 
randum on productivity. 

The memorandum, approved after much 
debate in the subcommittee stage, begins 
by declaring that the problem must be 
considered in relation to the economic 
realities in each country and adds:— 

“The last few years have demonstrated 
that in most countries the increase in 
markets of textiles has not always kept 
pace with the increase in the productive 
capacity achieved by the industry.” 


Any program for increased productivity 
in the textile industry, the memorandum 
declares, must be supplemented by arrange- 
ments for efficient and economical distribu- 
tion of the products. 


In their search for regular sales and 
planned production, “employers should 
encourage and pursue innovating venture- 
some campaigns of new uses for old 
products and new products for old and new 
uses” as has already been done in many 
countries, 


“The textile industry can play an 
important role in raising living standards 
throughout the world by increasing the 
productivity of its plants,” it says. 


The employers, trade unions and govern- 
ments should do everything possible to 
ensure that international competition for 
textile markets is on the basis of good 
designs and manufacturing ingenuity while 
ensuring fair wages and good working con- 
ditions in the spirit of international co- 
operation and fair practice. 


Arrangements should be made to stimu- 
late under-industrialized countries to bring 
about a greater degree of industrialization 
to improve the quality and design of their 
products, thus creating a greater volume of 
employment. 

Higher productivity must be accompanied 
by improved working conditions. It must 
offer to workers an increased level of real 
earnings, better working conditions and 
reasonable hours of work to be arrived at 
by collective bargaining between trade 


unions and employers. Arbitration may be 
used where appropriate. Where trade 
unions do not exist, their growth should be 
encouraged. 


Emloyers, workers’ representatives and 
governments have responsibilities for fore- 
seeing and minimizing the effects of 
redundancy due directly or indirectly to 
technological or other changes introduced 
to raise productivity. 

The memorandum also refers to the 
importance of systems of payment by 
results (incentive wages), work study, pro- 
tection of workers’ health, and good human 
relations within the enterprise. 

It says that the co-operation of workers’ 
organizations in securing for the workers 
an equitable share of the benefits of 
increased productivity can contribute 
greatly to the success of the program. 

Before it closed, the Committee passed 
resolutions suggesting that:— 

The attention of governments be drawn 
to the services which the ILO can render 
to the textile industries of their countries 
in the field of technical assistance; 

The ILO should undertake a comparative 
study of the wage systems in force in the 
textile industries. 

The Committee also approved a resolu- 
tion presented by its workers’ group calling 
attention of governments to the importance 
to the textile industry of the ILO Conven- 
tion on equal pay for equal work for men 
and women and urging that they should 
actively consider ratifying it. 


Meeting of Joint Maritime Commission 


The Joint Maritime Commission of the 
International Labour Organization met in 
Paris October 24 to 28 under the chair- 
manship of Canada’s Deputy Minister of 
Labour, A. H. Brown, who is chairman of 
the ILO Governing Body. 

The session was attended by shipowners’ 
and seafarers’ representatives from the 
leading maritime countries as well as 
representatives of the employers’ and 
workers’ group in the ILO Governing Body, 
and observers from the World Health 
Organization, and the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 


The Joint Maritime Commission is the 
only bipartite body in the otherwise tri- 
partite (government, employer, employee) 
International Labour Organization. It was 
first established in March, 1920, to study 
questions relating to maritime employment 


placed on the agenda of its sessions by 
the ILO Governing Body. The Commis- 
sion is composed of two representatives of 
the Governing Body of.the ILO and (15 
shipowner members and 15 seafarer mem- 
bers, plus five deputy shipowner members 
and five deputy seafarer members. The 
members were appointed by the shipowners’ 
group and the seafarers’ group of the 
International Labour Conference. 

The Commission sent a recommendation 
to the ILO Governing Body that an ILO 
tripartite preparatory technical maritime 
conference be convened in 1956 to be 
followed by a maritime session of the ILO 
general conference in 1957 to discuss :— : 


General revision of the Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 
1949 (No. 93). 
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Engagement of seafarers through regularly 
established employment offices. 

Transfer of ships to flags of other than 
traditional maritime countries with refer- 
ence to social conditions and safety on 
board ship. 

Content of medicine chest on board ship 
and medical advice by radio to ships at sea. 

Possible adoption of an international 
instrument to ensure that national authori- 
ties responsible for issuing officers’ profes- 
sional certificate should alone be competent 
to suspend them. 

Reciprocal or international recognition of 
seafarers’ national identity cards. 

The Commission also adopted :— 

A recommendation that three questions 
concerning fishermen (minimum age on 
entry, medical examination on entry and 
periodically thereafter, and articles of 


agreement) be given first discussion at the 
40th (general) session of the ILO Confer- 
ence in 1957. 

A resolution drawing attention to the 
need for reciprocal international co-opera- 
tion in promoting seafarers’ welfare and 
suggesting the establishment of a tripartite 
subcommittee of the commission to deal 
with such problems on an international 
basis. 

A resolution supporting measures to 
improve the condition of refugee seafarers, 
particularly as regards travel documents 
and residence ashore. 

A resolution on provisions of medical 
treatment aboard ship. 

A resolution urging international uni- 
formity in the design of pilot ladders. 

A draft questionnaire to governments on 
flag transfer. 


Fifth Session, Permanent Agricultural Committee 


The Fifth Session of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, which ended 
September 10, adopted suggestions for 
improving the conditions of agricultural 
wage earners, self-employed and _ semi- 
independent workers throughout the world. 
The Committee includes experts from all 
parts of the world. Its suggestions will be 
studied by the International Labour Organ- 
ization’s Governing Body. 


The experts recognized that in many less 
developed countries many basic problems 
must be solved before tackling the problem 
of the placement of agricultural workers as 
such. In the more developed countries 
there is a need for effective machinery to 
bring the worker to the farm and to put 
the farm employer in touch with workers 
seeking employment. The objective should 
be the establishment of public employment 
services with sections specially adapted for 
agricultural needs. 

In addition to the usual functions of 
employment services, agricultural sections 
should have the following tasks: (1) facili- 
tating and steering the movement of 
workers from areas of supply to areas of 
demand; (2) avoiding disorderly move- 
ments of workers in search of employment; 
(3) co-ordinating labour supply and demand 
with other regions and other industries or 
occupations; (4) encouraging the provision 
of adequate housing and welfare services. 
Agricultural workers’ and employers’ organ- 
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culture; (2) 


izations, where they exist, should play an 
active part in placement and employment 
programs. 


The experts considered the future Inter- 
national Labour Organization’s program 
relating to social problems in agriculture 
and devoted particular attention to practical 
work. The program must be carried out 
by the ILO acting independently, or in 
association with other international bodies 
such as the United Nations and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 


The experts suggested among other things 
that the International Labour Organization 
extend its compilation of statistics in order 
to obtain comparable information on: 
(1) working conditions in agriculture; 
(2) wages; (3) payments in kind; (4) social 
charges, etc. In view of the difficulty in 
making such comparisons, the work might 
be limited to certain regions or categories. 

The International Labour Organization 
should also pursue its studies on: (1) under- 
employment and unemployment in agri- 
various aspects of rural 
exodus; (3) industrial decentralization and 
its effects on rural populations; (4) mech- 
anization and its effects on employment; 
(5) seasonal workers, etc. 


The ILO should also study housing, 
health and safety in agriculture. Finally, 
the experts also suggested that govern- 
ments’ attention be drawn to the technical 
assistance the ILO could provide and the 
opportunities for utilizing ILO knowledge 
and assistance in the field of agriculture. 


Canadian Aids ILO in Classifying World’s Jobs 


The International Labour Organization 
aims to complete an international classifica- 
tion of occupations in time for the 1960 
population censuses. Occupational data 
converted to the common classification can 
be compared between countries. 


Some countries have indexed as many as 
60,000 different job descriptions. 

New jobs are constantly coming into 
being, as for example in atomic science and 
electronics, while others such as the tradi- 
tional blacksmith are tending to disappear, 
indicating the need to bring occupational 
classifications up to date from time to time. 

Some occupations, like that of the pearl 
diver, are peculiar to certain countries or 
regions. 

For some years now, as the organization 
mainly concerned with labour force 
problems, the ILO has been seeking to 
secure agreement between countries on basic 
methods of occupational classification. 


To carry forward the ILO’s program of 
classification of occupations, a working 
group of experts, drawn from various 
regions, met at ILO headquarters in Geneva 
from 17 October to 5 November 1955. 


The experts had before them a tentative 
classification taking into account the recom- 
mendations of the various international 
conferences of labour statisticians convened 
by the ILO in 1947, 1949 and 1954. In 
addition, they had before them replies 
received from a large number of countries 
to an ILO questionnaire on the subject. 


Neil McKellar of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics worked on the tentative classi- 
fication. Mr. McKellar formerly assisted 
the United Nations in developing the 
International Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion of all Economic Activities and the 
Standard International Trade Classification. 


An important objective to be served by 
the classification is to provide a common 
basic framework for presentation of national 
occupational data for international com- 
parison. 


Although one of its primary uses will be 
in making international comparisons of 
census-type data, its application could be 
extended to other types such as data on 
employment service operation, migration 
movements, analyses of wages and statistics 
of occupational accidents and diseases. 


Panel of Experts Recommends Measures to Promote Occupational Safety 


An International Labour Organization 
panel of experts composed of eight leading 
specialists from as many countries has 
recommended to the ILO a series of 
measures to promote occupational safety 
and health throughout the world. 

The measures recommended by the 
experts include the establishment of regional 
- institutes on occupational safety and health 
to co-ordinate ILO technical assistance 
activities in this field, the preparation of an 
international encyclopedia on occupational 
safety and health, and the adoption of an 
international convention, supplemented by 
a recommendation to governments, to pre- 
vent the sale, hire and use of machines not 
equipped with safety devices. 

The experts suggested that the need for 
co-ordinating assistance in occupational 
safety and health with that in related fields 
might be met by creating regional safety 
and health institutes, which would be 
permanent institutions, staffed by a team of 
experts in safety, health, welfare, training, 
management and so on, who could thus 
cover much wider ground than the indi- 
vidual experts hitherto sent out, and might 
prove more economical in expert manpower 
in the long run and have more lasting effect. 


The experts felt that the publication of 
an encyclopedia of occupational safety and 
health would constitute one of the most 
useful tasks which th ILO could undertake 
at the present time. The work should 
prove useful to industrial physicians, safety 
engineers, educationalists, administrators 
and students as well as to managements 
who had a vital part to play in this field. 

The meeting noted that since the adoption 
by the ILO in 1929 of a Recommendation 
concerning responsibility for the protection 
of power-driven machinery, the movement 
towards built-in safety had made consider- 
able progress throughout the world. There 
was now a substantial volume of national 
safety legislation on the sale and hire of 
various kinds of industrial equipment. 

Where built-in safety was compulsory it 
protected firms building safe equipment 
against competition from those building 
unsafe and therefore cheaper equipment. 
The experts were unanimously of the 
opinion that whatever responsibility was 
placed on manufacturers, none should be 
taken away from users. 
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The experts felt that it was desirable to 
adopt an international Convention on the 
prohibition of the sale and hire of inade- 
quately guarded machinery and _ other 
industrial equipment. 

The Convention should be a simple one 
and confined to points on which there was 
general uniformity in practice throughout 
the world, that is: (1) the guarding of 


protections on revolving parts, and (2) the 
guarding of gearing. 

The meeting also considered various 
international measures, other than Conven- 
tions, calculated to promote the safety of 
industrial equipment. They thought it 
desirable that a new Recommendation be 
adopted to supplement the 1929 instrument 
on power-driven machinery. 


CR 


ILO Makes Public Program for Improvement of Labour-Management Relations 


A blueprint for a world-wide Interna- 
tional Labour Organization program to 
improve labour-management relations has 
been made. public by Director-General 
David A. Morse. David L. Cole, former 
Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service of the United States, 
who was commissioned by the ILO to 
formulate such a program, recently sub- 
mitted it to Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Cole advised that future ILO action 
in the field of labour-management relations 
should include the following elements :— 

The program should not be initiated by 
legislation but by the formulation of a set 
of principles; 

The ILO should furnish research facilities 
through a new Geneva centre which would 
provide among other things courses and 


seminars and collect and disseminate up-to- 
date information; 

Field activities should be considered a 
most vital part of the program and should 
include training within countries through 
indigenous personnel and machinery, with 
labour and management jointly partici- 
pating; 

A new ILO department should be estab- 
lished for the program. 

Mr. Cole noted that at present there are 
wide variations in degree of application of 
principles of labour-management relations 
with some countries denying such principles 
altogether. 

He thought the ILO’s_ responsibility 
should be to advance the development of 
co-operation with a dynamic promotional 
program with built-in, — self-educational 
features. 


Ratifications of ILO Conventions Now Total More Than 1,500 


The number of ratifications of ILO Conventions has risen above 1,500 for the first 
time. The receipt of 16 ratifications during this summer’s annual ILO conference brought 


the total to 1,511. 


Ratifications deposited during the conference came from Denmark (1), Ireland (2), 
Israel (2), Uruguay (1), Viet-Nam (2), Federal Republic of Germany (4), and Greece (4). 

Since the conference, 11 further ratifications have been registered. These came from: 
Denmark (3), India (1), Japan (4), Mexico (1), El Salvador (1) and Yugoslavia (1). 


13 Countries Train 687 ILO Worker-Trainees under UN Program 


Thirteen western European nations have. opened the doors to their industries and 
factories to receive ILO worker-trainees from six different ILO member countries. 

Altogether 687 worker-trainees .have received a total of 4,122 months of preparation 
and “show-how” in 380 different enterprises in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, 


Finland and the Saar. 


The worker-trainees, all selected by the ILO under the United Nations Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program, came from Colombia, Greece, Iran, Israel, Turkey and 


Yugoslavia. 


The training cost $520,000, or about $750 to support a trainee for six months. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The labour-management committee of the 
Corporation of the Town of Timmins, Ont., 
is a good example of a service-type LMPC 
in operation. It has been functioning since 
1951 and, in the opinion of management 
and labour, has done much for both parties 
and a great deal for the citizens of 
Timmins. 


The committee works for the 165 
municipal employees of the town, and the 
eligible members of the staff are members 
of Local 10 and Local 34 of the National 
Union of Public Service Employees (CCL). 

J. W. Spooner, MLA for Cochrane South 
and Mayor of Timmins, and an ardent 
supporter and member of the _ labour- 
management committee, is greatly in 
favour of the LMPC idea and finds that 
it has accomplished much for everyone in 
the town. Recently he said: 

I find that there is a good and ever 
improving relationship between management 
and labour, brought about chiefly through 
the activities of the labour-management 
committee, and that this is reflected in a 
better relationship between all municipal 
employees and the citizens of Timmins, whom 
we serve. 


Paul Martel, President of Local 10, 
National Union of Public Service 
Employees (CCL), summed up the labour 
viewpoint as follows: 

There is no question that the relationship 
in all respects between management and 
employees has moved in the right direction 
since the labour-management committee was 
established here. J } 

The LMPC opened the door to discussion 
of mutual problems in an atmosphere of 
informality, where one can speak freely, be 
critical and listen to criticism of a useful, 
helpful variety. 

I am sure that it is safe to say that the 
employees and management have learned 
much from each other during the past few 
years, and that our meetings have helped 
to provide the people of Timmins with the 
kind of service they expect and pay for, 
from their public service personnel. 

* * * 

The Textile Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, composed of 
representatives of governments, employers 
and employees of 21 textile manufacturing 
countries, recently adopted conclusions to 
promote better labour-management rela- 
tions. The resolutions were couched in the 
following terms:— 
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“It is desirable, in the common interest 
of employees and employers, to develop 
co-operation within undertakings in the 
textile industry. 

“It is also desirable that regard be paid 
to the various international labour conven- 
tions and recommendations concerning 
labour-management relations. 

“Methods to achieve this aim can be 
fully effective, only if they stem from a 
common will to create a good atmosphere 
and if they are applied by all concerned, 
including employers’ and employees’ organ- 
izations, with loyalty and in a spirit of 
mutual respect. 

“Such co-operation should be sought by 
methods freely established through arrange- 
ments concluded within the undertakings 
themselves, so as to take into account 
special conditions obtaining in each under- 
taking, or by other means, according to 
the circumstances in each country. 

“Freely established trade unions can 
contribute substantially to good labour-* 
management relations. 

“Joint consultative bodies wherein the 
different categories of workers—including 
women and supervisory personnel—should 
be duly represented through a free and 
secret vote of all workers employed in the 
undertaking. 

“A number of suitable matters should be 
available for consideration of such bodies, 
and these joint consultative groups should 
meet at frequent and regular intervals. 

“In order to assist the working of such 
bodies, training courses—such as_ study 
groups or weekend courses—might be use- 
fully organized to train actual or potential 
representatives both from the employers’ 
and employees’ side. 

“These bodies should not encroach on 
functions that are proper to management 
or trade unions concerned, and should not 
include within the scope of their discus- 


sions questions that are normally the 
subjects of negotiations. 
“All concerned should recognize the 


necessity of technical improvements and 
efficient organization.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 


posters. 
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Industrial Relations 
ame Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during October. The Board 
issued 12 certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, rejected four applications for 
certification, and ordered five representation 
votes. During the month, the Board 
received 13 applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of one application 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of marine 
engineers classified as first engineer, second 
engineer, and refrigeration engineer em- 
ployed aboard motor vessels and barges 
owned and operated on the MacKenzie 
River and Great Slave Lake water system 
by McInnes Products Corporation Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Sept., p. 1038). 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers below the rank of chief 
engineer employed by National Sand and 
Material Company Limited, Toronto, 
aboard the 8.8. Charles Dick (see below). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of miscellaneous classifications of 
employees employed by La Bonne Chanson 
Incorporée at Radio Station CJMS, Mont- 
real (L.G., Oct., p. 1157). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed by Keystone 
Transports Limited, Montreal, aboard the 
vessels Keybar, Keybell, Keydon, Keynor, 
Keyport, Keyshey, Keystate, Keyvive and 
Keywest (L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed by Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited, Montreal, aboard 
the vessels Mohawk Deer, Belvoir, Red- 
cloud, Redfern, Redriver, Redwood, Sand- 
land and William C. Warren (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1285). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Sincennes-McNaughton Line Ltd., Mont- 
real, aboard the vessels Graeme Stewart, 
Rival, John Pratt, Mathilda, Lotbiniére, 
Fire Chief, Yvon Dupre Jr., James Battle 
and Felicia (L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 
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Labour Relations Board 


7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Transit Tankers and Terminals Ltd., 
Montreal, aboard the vessels Coastal 
Carrier, Coastal Cascades, Coastal Clff, 
Coastal Creek, Transbay, Transinland, 
Translake, Transriver and Transtream 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Mohawk Navigation Company Limited, 
Montreal, employed aboard the vessels 
Captain C. D. Secord, F. V. Massey, 
Golden Hind, Sir Thomas Shaughnessy and 
the barge Alfred Krupp (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1285). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by United Towing and Salvage Company 
Limited, Montreal, aboard the vessels Great 
Western, Strathmore and James Whelan 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

10. United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry of tthe United States 
and Canada, Local 488, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Northern Construc- 
tion Company and J. W. Stewart Limited 
employed in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories on Project No. 572 and classi- 
fied as plumber foreman, plumber, pipe- 
fitter, pipewelder, refrigeration mechanic, 
steamfitter, and apprentice (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1285). 

11. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local 720, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited, employed in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories on 
Project No. 572 on the erection of structural 
steel and classified as structural iron 
worker, welder, and rigger on structural 
steel, including working foremen (L.G., 
Nov., p. 1285). 


This section covers procses ies aces 
the Industrial Relations, and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 


Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


wad 


12. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Seven Islands, Que., classified as 
despatcher, agent, and train order operator 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1038). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Sept-Iles Railway Employees Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Quebee North Shore 
and Labrador Railway Company, Seven 
Islands, Que., respondent (despatchers, 
agents, and train order operators) (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1157). 


2. Association of Atomic Energy Tech- 
nicians and Draftsmen, Local 165, appli- 
cant, and Atomic Energy of Canada, Ltd., 
Chalk River, Ont., respondent (employees 
classified as instrument mechanic (elec- 
tronic)) (L.G., Sept., p. 1038). The appli- 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. | =i ig 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, _ canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and_ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. : 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
_ of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. — ‘ 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


cation was rejected for the reason that the 
proposed bargaining unit was not con- 
sidered by the Board to be appropriate 
for collective bargaining apart from the 
classifications with which it is now grouped 
in a certified bargaining unit. 

3. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Seven Islands, 
Que., respondent (locomotive and car shop 
employees). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees eligible 
to vote in a representation vote conducted 
by the Board (L.G., Oct., p. 1157). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
Seven Islands, Que., respondent (loading 
dock employees) (L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
rises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
ukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


The application was rejected for the reason 
that the Board was of the opinion that it 
lacked jurisdiction in the matter. 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
Seven Islands, Que., respondent, and 
Schefferville Iron Miners’ Association, 
Intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 1156). The names 
of the applicant and intervener will appear 
on the ballot (Returning Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 

2. Sept-Iles Railway Employees Associa- 
tion, applicant and intervener, and the 
United Steelworkers of America, applicant 
and intervener, and the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Seven Islands, Que., respondent (warehouse 
and stores employees) (L.G., Oct., p. 1157). 
The names of the Sept-Iles Railway 
Employees Association and United Steel- 
workers of America will appear on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: Remi Duquette). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Davie Transportation Limited, Montreal, 
respondent (see below) (Returning Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

4, Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Guy Tombs Marine Services, Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (see below) (Return- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Quebec Paper Sales and ‘Transportation 
Company Limited, Donnacona, Que., 
respondent (see below) (Returning Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union 
No. 31, applicant, and Southern Freight- 
ways Corporation Ltd., Vancouver (L.G. 
Sept., p. 1038). 


’ 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
HKastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by Davie 
Transportation Limited, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C. E.. Poirier). 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including chief engineer, 
employed by Guy Tombs Marine Services 
Limited, Montreal, aboard the MV Ethel 
Tombs (Investigating Officers: Remi 
Duquette and C. E. Poirier), 
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3. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited, Donnacona, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C. E. Poirier). 


4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on _ behalf 
of a unit of TV studio watchmen employed 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

5. Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 298, on behalf of 
a unit of building service employees of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
employed at Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 424, on behalf of a unit 
of electricians employed by Northern Con- 
struction Company and J. W. Stewart 
Limited on Project No. 572 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 514, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and warehouse- 
men employed by Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited on 
Project No. 572 in the Yukon and North- 
west ‘Territories (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


8. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 1325, on behalf 
of a unit of carpenters employed by 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited on Project No. 572 in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

9. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 213, on 
behalf of a unit of warehousemen and 
checkers employed by The British Yukon 
Railway Company, Whitehorse, Y.T. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


10. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atlantic Broadcasters Limited, 
Antigonish, N.S. (Investigating Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 


11. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 


by Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officers: Remi 
Duquette and C. E. Poirier). 

12. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 


by Beaconsfield Steamships Limited, Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
13. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 510 (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


2. Canadian National Railways (Regional 
Accounting Office) and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 


3. Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
matters in dispute between the St. Charles 
Transportation Company Limited, Quebec, 
and the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1158) was fully constituted in 
October with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Achille Pettigrew, Quebec, 
as Chairman. Judge Pettigrew was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Raymond Caron, QC, and 
William Maxwell Ford, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal 


with matters in dispute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Transport Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg (Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany) and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Nov., p. 1287) was fully 
constituted in October with the appoint- 
ment of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, 
Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Laidlaw was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Harold J. Riley, QC, and Thomas 
McGregor, both of Winnipeg, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

1. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV), 
Windsor, Ont., and the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (L.G., Oct., p. 1158). The text of 
the unanimous report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., May, p. 542). 

2. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV), 
Windsor, Ont., and the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (see above). 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


1. CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L.G., Oct., p. 1158). 


Work Stoppage Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(SS. Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., Feb., p. 172). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Western Ontario Broadcasting Co. Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TYV) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Western 
Ontario Broadcasting Co. Limited 
(CKLW and CKLW-TV), Windsor, Ont., 
and the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 
Belleville, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, H. Brooke 
Bell, QC, Toronto, and Earl Watson, 
Windsor, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below, omitting Appendix “A” and Wage 
Schedule. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a dispute 
between the above mentioned parties was 
composed of His Honour Judge J. C. 
Anderson, Chairman, Mr. H. Brooke Bell, 
QC, company nominee, and Mr. Earl 
Watson, union nominee, 

The Board was constituted on or about 
the 22nd day of August, 1955, and by agree- 
ment between the parties the first meeting 
of the Board was held in Windsor on the 
19th of September 1955, and the second 
meeting of the Board was held in Windsor 
on the 20th of September 1955. 

At both meetings of the Board the com- 
pany was represented by— 

Philip D. Isbister, Esq., as Counsel, 

W. J. Carter, Esq., Director of Engi- 
neering of the company, 

W. H. Gattfield, Esq., Treasurer of the 
company, 


and the union was represented by— 
Edward B. Jolliffe, Esq., QC, as Counsel, 
T. J. O'Sullivan, Esq., Regional Director 
of the union, 


William Spinks, Esq., Unit Chairman, 


and Messrs. Roger Wood, Esio 
Marzoto, Arthur King, Roland 
LeBlanc, members of the union 


bargaining committee. 


The union was certified by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board on April 15, 1955, 
and after a number of meetings an agree- 
ment was reached on most clauses to be 
contained in a collective bargaining agree- 
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ment, but on certain matters the company 
and the union could not agree, and these 
matters were referred to your Board for 
investigation and report. These matters 
were :— 

1. Wages and Classifications. 

2. Union Security. 

3. Vacations and Holidays. 

4. Effective Date of the Agreement. 


On September 19 the full submissions of 
both parties with respect to the issues in 
dispute were heard by the Board, and the 
Board then spent the remainder of 
September 19 and all of September 20 
including an evening session in an effort 
to assist the parties in arriving at an agree- 
ment upon the above matters referred to 
the Board. As a result of the Board’s effort 
and with the co-operation of the parties the 
issues referred to the Board were resolved 
on the following basis:— 


1. Wages and Classifications: 

(a) The minimum wage schedule shall 
be as set out in Appendix “A” (appendix 
“A” omitted). 

(b) Employees now in the bargaining 
unit shall be integrated into the said wage 
schedule as follows (schedule omitted). 


2. Union Security: 

(a) During the first six months of the 
agreement, the company agrees to deduct 
an amount equal to one and two-thirds 
per cent (13%) of gross monthly earnings 
of each employee who shall authorize the 
company in writing to do so. Such deduc- 
tion to be made commencing with the first 
calendar month following receipt of the 
written authorization and to be irrevocable 
for the term of this agreement. 

(b) During the last six months of the 
agreement, the company agrees to deduct 
an amount equal to one and two-thirds 
per cent (13%) of gross monthly earnings 
of every employee in the bargaining unit. 

(c) The company agrees to remit the 
moneys so deducted to the union or its 
nominee monthly by cheque. 


(d) The company agrees to deduct an 
amount equal to one and two-thirds (14%) 


of gross monthly earnings monthly, com- 


mencing with the fourth month of employ- 
ment of each employee hired after the 
coming into effect of this agreement. 


“ 6 tl ime 


3. Vacations and Holidays: 


(a) Employees shall be entitled to an 
annual vacation with pay on the following 
basis: If employed six (6) months on July 
1 of any calendar year, one (1) week within 
the calendar year. If employed twelve (12) 
months on July 1 of any calendar year, 
two (2) weeks within that calendar year. 
If employed ten (10) years on July 1 of 
any calendar year, three (3) weeks within 
that calendar year. 


(b) In addition to the foregoing, the 
company recognizes seven (7) statutory 
holidays, and agrees to give an additional 
week’s vacation in lieu of pay for five such 
holidays. The remaining two, Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, to be compensated 
for as shall be mutually agreed upon. 


4. Effective Date and Term of Agreement: 


This agreement shall be in full force and 
effect from October 1, 1955, to September 
30, 1956. 


5. Retroactivity: 


Each member of the bargaining unit now 
in the employ of the company shall receive 
the sum of $50 settlement pay. 


6. Extra Compensation for Performance of 
Technical Director’s Duties: 


This will be provided for in the agree- 
ment in accordance with the arrangements 


acceptable to the parties as advanced by 
the company before the Board of Concilia- 
tion, 


7. The agreement to be drafted and executed 
by the parties shall contain, in addition to 
the foregoing, those items agreed to during 
negotiations between the parties and 
recorded in the minutes of said negotia- 
tions, which shall be incorporated into the 
agreement in extended form and in language 
acceptable to the parties. 


The union representatives present at the 
meetings agreed to recommend that the 
issues referred to the Board be conciliated 
on the basis above set out, and thereafter 
the union membership ratified the said basis 
of settlement. Since that date the Board 
has been informed that the company and 
the union have incorporated the basis of 
settlement in a contract and a copy of the 
said contract as executed by the company 
representatives and the union representa- 
tives is attached to the first copy of this 
report. 

Dated at Belleville, this 11th day of 
October 1955. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) H. Brooke BE, 
Company Nominee. 


(Sgd.) BE. R. Watson, 
Union Nominee. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in a 
case heard on October 4, 1955. 

The dispute concerned the claim of 
certain maintenance of way employees to 
employment which had been assigned to 
persons other than employees holding 
seniority under the current agreements. It 
was alleged that this violated the agree- 
ments. 

The claim of the employees was not 
sustained by the Board. 


The dispute is summarized below. 


Case No. 660—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and _ the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 


Employees concerning the claim of certain 
employees for time worked by contractor's 
gangs laying rails and ballasting. 

In presenting its case the union said that 
early in the year positions of extra gang 


Bs feo: 


foremen, assistant foremen, various machine 
operators and their helpers for various 
extra gangs were advertised by bulletins 
under the provisions of Wage Agreement 
No. 12 to employees holding seniority 
under that agreement. The positions were 
subsequently assigned to the successful 
applicants, who then held contractual rights 
to such positions under the agreement. 

It was alleged by the union that on and 
after June 1, 1955, the aforementioned 
employees were displaced from their posi- 
tions, and that these positions were filled 
by persons who held no seniority under 
the agreement. 

The company claimed that the men said 
by the union to have displaced those with 
seniority were employed by outside con- 
tractors and were not railway employees 
at all. 
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Since the beginning of railroading, the 
company stated, and continuing to the 
present day, certain track, bridge and 
building work has been performed by out- 
side contractors. In some phases of this 
work, foremen, assistant foremen, machine 
operators and helpers were loaned to these 
contractors and assigned from the ranks of 
maintenance of way employees. Such 
employees were usually continued on the 
railway payroll and, since the days of wage 
agreements, have been compensated in 
accordance with the provisions of such 
agreements while carried on the railway 
payroll. For rail laying and ballasting work 
being performed under current contracts no 
such employees were loaned. 

According to the railway’s contention, the 
wage agreements with the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees do not 
contain, and never have contained, rules 


prohibiting or restricting the contracting of 
work, which is the prerogative of railway 
management. 


The company argued that Section 14 of 
the wage agreement, which had _ been 
quoted by the union, referred to railway 
employees in departments other than the 
Maintenance of Way Department. The 
section reads as follows: 

Except in cases of emergency or temporary 
urgency, employees outside of the mainte- 
nance of way service shall not be assigned 
to do work which properly belongs to the 
Maintenance of Way Department, nor will 
maintenance of way employees be required 
to do any work except such as pertains to 
his division or department of maintenance 
of way service. 


The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
contention but it recommended that, in 
future contract jobs, when practicable, the 
parties concerned reconsider their position 
with regard to the use of such railway 
personnel as those referred to in the case. 


Mine-Mill (Canada) Not Yet in Existence, Application Rejected 


An application for certification by the 
International Union of Mine Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) was rejected 
last month by the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board because, as the union’s Cana- 
dian constitution had not yet come into 
effect, the organization described in the 
application was held to be not yet in 
existence. 


The Union was seeking certification as 
bargaining agent for employees at the Port 
Colborne General Hospital. 

The question which the Board considered 
that it had to decide was whether the 
Union in question was, at the time of the 
application, part and parcel of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine Mill and Smelter 
Workers or whether it was a new entity. 

The facts given in the Board’s report are 
as follows:— 

At the 50th convention of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine Mill and Smelter 
Workers in March 1955, a constitutional 
amendment was passed which in effect gave 
the local unions in Canada the right to 
form a practically autonomous central body. 
The resolution stated in part that “all local 
unions in Canada shall be a part of and 
shall be bound by the provisions of the 
said Canadian constitution. The Interna- 
tional Executive Board and the Inter- 
national President shall take no action 
inconsistent with the Canadian constitution 
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and shall otherwise take no action having 
specific and direct application to the 
Canadian membership without consultation 
with and approval of the Canadian Execu- 
tive Board. All rights, title and interest 
of any kind possessed by the International 
Union shall be vested solely in the Cana- 
dian Executive Board... .” 


This constitutional amendment was 
adopted by international referendum vote 
on May 16, 1955. 


At a convention of the Canadian mem- 
bership of the Union held in Rossland, 
B.C., in July 1955, a Canadian constitution 
was adopted and a Canadian executive 
board was elected. The Canadian constitu- 
tion, however, was to come into effect on 
the taking of a referendum vote among 
Canadian members of the International 
Union. The Board said it had information 
that the required referendum vote had not 
been taken, neither had any arrangements 
been made for taking it. 


Considering all these facts the Board 
found that since the referendum vote had 
not been taken and the Canadian constitu- 
tion had not yet come into effect, the 
organization described in the application 
was not yet in existence. Consequently it 
decided that “the documentary evidence 
filed by the applicant cannot, in the circum- 
stances of this case, be treated as valid 
evidence of membership in such an 
organization”. 


Collective Agreements 
Changes in Wage Rates and Other Provisions 
in Collective Agreements, Oct. '54 to Oct. °55 


Wage rates were increased in three out of every four agreements in 
sample of contracts negotiated in year ending October 1. The largest 
proportion of the increases was in range of 5 to 9-9 cents an hour 


Wage rates were increased in three out 
of every four of a sample of collective 
agreements negotiated in the year ending 
October 1. Out of 555 agreements analysed, 
525 could be compared with the previous 
agreements and changes in provisions for 
wage rates and other working conditions 
were noted. Slightly more than 350,000 
workers are covered by the 525 collective 
agreements. 


A comparison of the findings with those 
of a similar survey of agreements becoming 
effective during the previous year (L.G., 
March, p. 319) indicates that approxi- 
mately the same proportion of agreements 
provided for increased wage rates in both 
periods. In both years the largest propor- 
tion of increases was in the range of 5 to 
9-9 cents an hour. However, in the most 
recent year a larger number of wage settle- 
ments were for amounts up to 4-9 cents 
and a lesser number provided increases of 
10 cents and more than in the preceding 
year. The two surveys are not strictly 
comparable since the same agreements were 
not necessarily used in each year, and the 
coverage differs to some extent. 

It appears that more of the larger 
bargaining units benefited from wage rate 
increases during the period October 1, 1954, 
to October 1, 1955, than during the pre- 
ceding year: 87 per cent of all workers 
against 66 per cent. The various propor- 
tions of workers affected by wage rate 
changes in collective agreements during the 
past two years is illustrated by the accom- 
panying chart, which shows the percentage 
of workers covered by collective agree- 
ments according to the size of the wage 
rate increase. This may sometimes differ 
from the number of workers actually 


The collective agreements from which 
the information in this article is taken 
are part of a sample of 1,000 agree- 
ments used in the Economics and Research 
Branch for analytical purposes. From 
this sample, 555 agreements covering 
366,800 workers, renegotiated between 
October 1, 1954 and October 1, 1955, 
have been compared with the previous 
agreement for changes in wage rates and 
working conditions. Other contracts in 


the sample were renegotiated during the 
period under review but copies of them 
had not been forwarded to the Branch 


in time to be included. 


Wages not expressed in cents per hour 
were converted to cents per hour for 
purposes of this study. Where, under a 
particular agreement the wage increase 
varies in amount among occupational 
groups, the increase is taken to be the 
amount applicable to the largest occupa- 
tional group. In agreements having a 
term longer than one year and providing 
for wage adjustments at various specified 
times, only the total amount applicable 
during the first year of the Bel sen is 
used. 


receiving a given wage rate increase. Some 
agreements, for instance, do not provide a 
uniform increase in wage rates for all the 
job classifications. In such cases the wage 
increase to the largest occupational group 
was applied to the entire bargaining unit. 

A large majority of the 555 contracts 
included an increase in wage rates, and/or 
a reduction in hours of work, an increased 
number of paid statutory holidays and 
liberalized vacation provisions. In addition, 
health, welfare and/or pension plans were 
introduced in a small number of contracts. 
Wage changes were still the most frequent 
contract change as shown by the following 
distribution : 


Per Cent of Total 


Workers 
Change in: Agreements Covered 

Wage rate change only.........-.+sseeeeeeeeereeectteeee 37.8 37.9 
Wage rate change and change in one or more other ‘items. 33.7 46.1 
No change in any item...........:seeeeee rere eee re tees 15.5 8.9 
Change in items other than wage rates DELVE a ede 7.6 Sal 
Agreements non-comparable as to wage rates— a 

No change in other items......-..-.++seeereseereees 4.3 2a 

Change in other itemS.........-..--ssseeee ester eres Led f 
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The frequency of wage rate changes and changes in other working condition provisions 


was as follows: 


Type of Contract Change: 


Wage increase 
Vacation plan 


Paid statutory. holidayeav..0-eeces see 
WOLKs osc.c Rietew. marnion ahae Ph catere ois 
Introduction of health, welfare and/or pension plans.... 


Hours of 


Wage Rate Changes—As may be seen 
from the accompanying table, a majority 
of the 555 collective agreements in the 
survey provided increases in wage rates in 
amounts up to 9-9 cents per hour. In 
approximately 75 per cent of all the agree- 
ments, this wage rate increase became 
effective at the same date as the agreement. 
In the case of 44 agreements affecting 
39,000 workers, however, wage rates were 
increased more than once during the first 
year of the agreement. ‘The increase in 
the wage rates was scheduled for a date 
subsequent to the effective date of the 
agreement in 36 agreements affecting 25,000 
workers. 

Most of the agreements with wage rate 
increases of 15 cents or more were to run 
for a period of two years, and the amount 
of increase recorded was usually the sum 
of two increases within the first year of 
the agreement. In other agreements where 
rates were increased by 15 cents or more 
per hour, part of that amount was to 
compensate for a reduction in the number 
of regular hours of work per week. 

Of 168 contracts which were to be in 
effect for a period of two years or more, 
145 provided an increase in wage rates. 
Of these, 63 contracts stipulated a first 
increase within the first year of the con- 


Per Cent of Total 


Workers 

Agreements Covered 
SExy thks eae eae 71.5 84.1 
eee eeet oes cere 21.8 26.2 
vo Risin healt eee wee 14.8 20.8 
is san etmnintet whe eLsadtat mies 11.0 8.3 
10.3 6.5 


tract and a further increase or increases 
after the first year. Second or third wage 
increases usually took place on the anni- 
versary dates of the agreement. Other 
two-year agreements with an initial wage 
increase contained a clause whereby wage 
rates could be discussed again at the 
termination of each year during the life 
of the agreement. 

Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses—Few 
of the agreements examined contained a 
clause governing the periodic adjustment 
of wage rates according to changes in the 
consumer price index. Only 39 agreements 
affecting 20,000 workers still retained these 
escalator clauses. In 20 agreements cover- 
ing close to 18,000 employees, escalator 
clauses were not renewed, while such clauses 
were introduced in only four agreements 
covering small groups of workers. 

Hours of Work—Regular hours of work 
were reduced under 60 collective agree- 
ments affecting 30,000 workers. In 75 per 
cent of these, the work week was reduced 
to 40 hours, while in the others the reduced 
work week still exceeded 40 hours. As in 
the case for wage increases, the reduction 
in regular hours of work usually became 
effective on the same date as the agree- 
ment. But in some agreements, it was 


CHANGES IN WAGE RATES PROVIDED IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


(In 555 agreements signed between October 1, 1954 and October 1, 1955) 


All Industries Manufacturing 
= Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Agreements Workers Covered Agreements Workers Covered 


sy ale Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
No change in wage rates....... 128 24-4 46, 000 13-0 72 24-3 
Wage rates increased,........., 397 75-6 0) : 2 

Upto 4-9 cents per hour....... 167 29-9 res ae ae m8 33:1 

6-9: 9.cents per hour........... 188 385-8 | 174,000 49-1 106 35-8 

10-149 cents per hour........, 4l 7-8 25,400 7-2 19 6-4 

16 or morecents per hour....., 11 a1 4,900 1-4 1 0-4 
Totals—agreements with com- 

parable wage rates........... 525 100-0 | 354,200 100-0 296 100-0 
Agreements where wage rates 

were not comparable......... SO cokes 12,600), hice te he Cee ee on 
Totals—all agreements pay 

examined... fcc eae ODD tyra eel 366, 800: |...ae0b eekhe SLD ire stamens 
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PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES RECEIVING WAGE RATE INCREA 
IN SAMPLE OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS SIGNED BETWEEN = 
OCTOBER 1, 1953 AND OCTOBER 1, 1954 AND BETWEEN OCTOBER 1, 1954 AND OCTOBER 1, 1955 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


a Pee October 1, 1953 ~ October 1, 1954 (Total of 292,500 Employees in Agreement Sample) ig 
Y 80 
YA «tober 1, 1954 — October 1, 1955 (Total of 354,200 Employees in Agreement Semele 
70 ploy 9 imple) 70 
60 60 
50 50 
40 40 
30 30 
20 20 
10 10 
0 BELA __ RR) RR 0 
NO INCREASE INCREASE INCREASE INCREASE 
INCREASE UP TO 4.9 5-9.9 10~ 14.9 15 CENTS 
CENTS CENTS CENTS OR MORE 
stipulated that the reduction in hours would of vacation, mostly after 25 years of 


take place at a later date or that the 
40-hour work week would be _ reached 
through a gradual reduction in the number 
of hours. 

Paid Vacations—Next to wage rate 
increases, improved vacation plans were 
the most frequent agreement change. 
Vacation plans were changed in slightly 
more than 20 per cent of the 555 agree- 
ments examined. Of the 120 agreements 
with improved vacation plans, one-third 
introduced a third week of vacation. The 
service requirement for the third week of 
vacation varied considerably, but in a 
majority of cases was set at 15 years. In 
30 other contracts the number of years of 
service needed for a third week of vacation 
was reduced, usually by three or five years 
to 20 or 15 years of service. A reduction 
in service requirements, generally to five 
years, for a second week of vacation was 
also found in 29 agreements. A fourth week 


service, was added in 18 collective agree- 
ments. 

Paid Statutory Holidays—An additional 
paid statutory holiday was granted by 42 
agreements covering 56,000 workers. Under 
25 other contracts affecting 14,000 workers 
there were two more paid holidays. From 
three to six additional holidays were pro- 
vided in 11 agreements for a total of 4,000 
workers. Where the number of statutory 
holidays was increased, it was generally 
brought to a total of seven or eight 
holidays. : 

Pension and Welfare Plans—Welfare 
plans were introduced under 47 agreements 
covering 21,000 workers. Benefits made 
available by these plans include one or 
more of the following: medical and/or 
accident insurance, group life insurance and 
paid sick leave. Pension plans were also 
introduced under 10 agreements. Pension 
and welfare plans were not generally 
detailed in the agreements. 


(Continued from page 1374) 


consequence of its dispute with the CCL 
national body, due to a disagreement 
between the CCL and the international 
UMW on certain jurisdictional matters. It 
was felt that amalgamation without the 
UMW would rob the Federation of half its 
numerical strength and an even greater 
portion of its leadership and vigorous 
spirit; and that since CCL provincial 
federations had been given two years to 
merge with their TLC counterparts there 
was no need to hurry matters. 


64736—5} 
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In the election of officers at the closing 
session, Sid Oram, UMW officer, was 
re-elected to head the Federation for his 
fifth term. He was elected without oppo- 
sition. Also re-elected as First and Second 
Vice-presidents were Martin Merner, 
Sydney, and John Lynk, Glace Bay. Others 
re-elected were Secretary-Treasurer Ben 
O’Neill of Sydney, and executive members 
Harry Terris, Springhill; Don Nicholson, 
Stellarton; and Fred Nicholl, Halifax. 
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Labour Law 


Legislation Enacted by Parliament 
of Canada during 1954-55 Session 


Most important of the session’s labour legislation were amendments to 


Unemployment Insurance Act and Government Employees Compensation Act 


The second session of the 22nd Parliament 
opened on January 7 and was prorogued on 
July 28. 

The most important of the labour legis- 
lation of the session were the extensive 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, which included an increase in the 
benefit rates, provision for a new benefit 
formula and changes in the rates of con- 
tributions. The Government Employees 
Compensation Act received a considerable 
number of amendments, mostly of an 
administrative nature. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Extensive amendments made to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act went into 
force on October 2. The Bill, as intro- 
duced on April 5, was summarized on page 
569 of the May issue of the Lasour GAzETTE. 
It received second reading on May 9 and 
was referred to the Standing Committee 
on Industrial Relations. Several amend- 
ments were made to the Bill in Committee 
and also in the Committee of the Whole 
House to which the Bill was subsequently 
referred. The most significant of these are 
noted below. 

The Bill as introduced had reduced the 
maximum period of regular benefit from 
51 to 30 weeks but provided that for a 
transitional period of three years after the 
Act went into force insured persons having 
an existing equity would not be limited to 
30 weeks’ benefit. The Committee on 
Industrial Relations recommended that the 
period of maximum benefit be increased 
beyond the 30 weeks provided for in the 
Bill. The Bill was accordingly amended in 
the Committee of the Whole House to 
provide that the maximum duration of 
regular benefit will be 36 weeks. 

The period during which appeals may 
be made from decisions of the Insurance 
Officer and the Board of Referees was 
extended. A person may appeal to the 
Board of Referees from a decision of an 
Insurance Officer within 30 days rather than 
21 days, as before. An appeal to the 
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umpire from a decision of a Board of 
Referees must be made within 60 days 
instead of 30 days. 


A further amendment made by the 
Industrial Relations Committee requires 
that regulations made by the Commission 
to give effect to a decision to bring 
employments under the Act or exclude 
employments from its operation must be 
approved by the Governor in Council. 
Furthermore, regulations made by the 
Commission with the approval of the 
Governor in Council imposing additional 
conditions relating to contributions or 
benefits to part-time or seasonal workers, 
to those paid on the basis of piece-work or 
other basis other than time, or to married 
women, must now be reported on by the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee before they are made. 


Changes were also made with respect to 
the appointment of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commissioners. As before, three 
Commissioners are provided for, including 
the Chief Commissioner. The amendment 
provides that the Chief Commissioner is 
appointed for 10 years and the other two 
Commissioners for a period not exceeding 
10 years. A Commissioner ceases to hold 
office when he reaches 65 years of age but 
may be reappointed on a year-to-year basis. 
Formerly, the Chief Commissioner held 
office for 10 years and the other Com- 
missioners for five years but they were 
eligible for reappointment. All three 
Commissioners, however, previously became 
ineligible for office at age 70. 


Government Employees Compensation 


A number of amendments were made to 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act, chiefly designed to improve the 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


administration of the legislation. Under 
the Act, which was first passed in 1918 
and consolidated in 1947, federal Govern- 
ment employees are eligible for payment 
of compensation, medical and _ hospital 
expenses and other benefits from the federal 
treasury for disablement from accident or 
industrial disease arising out of their 
employment. The right to compensation 
and the amount are determined by the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. Approximately 200,000 government 
employees are covered by the Act. 


One of the changes is that compensation 
is now paid in accordance with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of the province 
in which the employee is usually employed, 
rather than, as under the earlier wording of 
the Act, according to the law of the prov- 
ince in which the accident occurred or the 
disease was contracted. In introducing the 
Bill in the House of Commons, the Min- 
ister of Labour stated: “It is considered 
that this change will bring the application 
of the legislation more closely in line with 
provincial workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion which applies, generally, if the 
employee’s usual place of employment is in 
the province even though the specific 
accident may have occurred outside the 
province.” The Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations for deter- 
mining the place where the employee is 
usually employed. 

Provision was made for the inclusion 
within the definition of “employee” of 
persons who are not paid a direct wage or 
salary but who are otherwise employees of 
Her Majesty, as, for example, persons on 
loan to a Government agency from private 
industry. Previous to the amendment only 
persons paid a direct wage or salary by the 
Crown were covered. 

In order to provide for uniformity in the 
application of the Act to employees 
assigned to employment outside of 
Canada, an amendment provides that such 
employees will be deemed to be employed 
in Ontario. Formerly these persons were, 
for the purpose of granting compensation, 
deemed to be employed in the province 
where they were ordinarily resident imme- 
diately prior to entering employment out- 
side of Canada. 

A new section provides statutory authority 
for granting compensation for employees 
engaged locally outside of Canada. If such 
an employee is usually employed in a 
country having a law providing for a 
system of workmen’s compensation payable 
out of an accident fund, the Treasury 
Board may approve that payments be made 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund to 


the accident fund as may be deemed 
necessary by the Minister of Labour. 
Where such a system of workmen’s com- 
pensation is not in effect, the Minister, 
with approval of Treasury Board, may 
award compensation as he deems fit to an 
employee locally engaged outside of Canada 
who suffers injury arising out of and in 
the course of employment or contracts an 
industrial disease, or to his dependants in 
case of his death. Previously, locally 
engaged staff were excluded from the Act 
but a Treasury Board regulation authorized 
a Canadian Government Department which 
maintained a post abroad to pay the 
employer’s contribution if the country 
concerned had passed a workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Where there was no such 
law the Treasury Board authorized appro- 
priate compensation on the recommenda- 
tion of the Department of External Affairs 
according to the circumstances of each case. 


Several changes were made with respect 
to third party action and subrogation. The 
Act permits the prosecution of actions 
instituted by an employee, or by the Crown 
under subrogation of the right of the 
employee, against third parties for damages 
for negligence, as an alternative to claiming 
compensation under the Act. The Act 
provides that if the employee elects to sue 
the third party rather than take com- 
pensation and fails to obtain what he 
is entitled to under the Act, he is to be 
paid the difference between what he 
actually obtains through court action and 
the amount of the statutory compensation. 
An amendment permits him to claim the 
difference if he has settled out of court 
with the Minister’s consent. Where an 
employee elects to take compensation and 
the Crown recovers a larger sum from the 
third party, a new provision authorizes 
payment to the employee of the amount 
in excess of the compensation paid. 
Formerly any excess was paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. A _ further 
amendment to this section provides that 
the parent, tutor or guardian of an infant 
dependant may make an election for such 
dependant. 


A new section provides for the payment 
of supplementary expenses, on recommenda- 
tion of the Minister, in cases where the 
death of an employee entitled to com- 
pensation occurs at a place other than the 
place where he is usually employed. 


Finally, the Minister of Labour was given 
the authority to promote accident preven- 
tion activities in the federal public service. 
The Minister stated in the House that the 
accident prevention program in this field is 
comparatively new and that in promoting 
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accident prevention the Department of 
Labour is co-operating with all existing 
accident prevention agencies within the 
government service. 


Blind Persons’ Allowances 


Amendments to the Blind Persons’ Act, 
which provides for federal-provincial agree- 
ments to be made for payment of allow- 
ances to needy blind persons, lowered the 
age of eligibility for a blind persons’ 
allowance from 21 to 18 and increased the 
maximum income allowed. 

The amounts of maximum income 
allowed, including the allowance, are raised 
by $120 in the case of a single person or 
$240 in the case of a blind recipient living 
with a spouse. The amounts of maximum 
income now allowed are $960 a year for 
an unmarried blind person, $1,160 a year 
for an unmarried person with a dependent 
child or children, a combined income of 
$1,560 for a married blind person with a 
sighted spouse and $1,680 for a blind 
person with a blind spouse. 

The maximum federal contribution in 
respect of a recipient is 75 per cent of $40 
a month. 


Bills Not Passed 


For the third consecutive year, Mrs. 
Ellen Fairclough (Hamilton West) intro- 
duced a Bill to prohibit discrimination 
between men and women in rates of pay 
for work of comparable character, similar 
to the equal pay laws in effect in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. The 
proposed legislation would have applied to 
works and undertakings under federal juris- 
diction, including Crown Corporations and 
the federal Civil Service. In the debate on 
second reading of the Bill, the Minister 
of Labour stated that he was not prepared 
to support the proposed legislation at that 
time but considered that further investiga- 
tion was desirable before final conclusions 
were reached as to the kind of legislative 
action necessary in the federal field and 
that a study of the problem would be 
carried forward quickly to completion. The 
Bill was defeated by a vote of 107 to 83. 

A Bill introduced by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), the same as the 
one introduced during the past few years, 
sought to provide for the voluntary revoc- 
able check-off of union dues by requiring 
an employer to grant this form of check-off 
upon request of a union certified as the 
bargaining agent. This Bill was defeated 
by a vote of 133 to 54. 


. 


Labour Legislation in Alberta, 1955 


Three safety measures passed at this year’s session: revised Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act and Coal Mines Regulation Act and new Gas 
Protection Act that makes provision for certification of gas fitters 


The Alberta Legislature met on February 
17 and prorogued April 6. Two of the 
major safety laws of the province were 
revised—the Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
Act and the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 
Changes were made to bring both laws up 
to date with developments in their fields. 

A new Gas Protection Act was passed 
to provide for provincial regulation and 
inspection of gas installations and equip- 
ment for consumers and the compulsory 
certification of gas fitters. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


A completely revised and consolidated 
Coal Mines Regulation Act was passed, 
effective July 1, replacing the Act of 1945. 
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New provisions were added dealing with 
diesel locomotives, trucks, underground 
filling stations, coal dust, accumulation of 
water, fire precautions, first aid and hospital 
facilities and barriers of coal between 
adjoining mines. Most of the new sec- 
tions are designed to protect the employees 
against fire and explosions from coal dust 
and from the danger of accumulations of 
water. Many provisions formerly in the 
regulations were transferred to the Act, 
including the regulations regarding strip pit 
mines and provisions respecting the care 
and handling of explosives, ventilation, 
wash houses, rock dusting and examination 
procedure for granting certificates. 
regulations under the revised Act were 
issued recently and are summarized on 
page 1292 of the November issue. 


New 


_e 


The new Act does not differ in principle 
from previous legislation. It regulates the 
operation of coal mines (both underground 
and strip mines) to ensure safety, adequate 
working conditions, and the efficient pro- 
duction of coal. 


So that the technical management of a 
mine may be undertaken only by a quali- 
fied person, either the owner himself or his 
agent in charge of the mine is required to 
hold a first class miner’s certificate. The 
legislation also sets out the basic organiza- 
tion required for the operation of a mine: 
an overman next in line from the manager, 
who must hold a first or second class 
miner’s certificate and whose duties are 
specified; examiners, who must hold first, 
second or third class miners’ certificates, 
and on whom rests responsibility for daily 
inspection; and qualified shot-firers. A pro- 
fessional mine surveyor must be appointed 
to make the required surveys and plans of 
the mine, and where electricity over 200 
kilovolt amperes is used in the mine, a 
mine electrician must be appointed. As to 
the miners themselves, men may not work 
at the working face unless they hold certifi- 
cates or learners’ permits. 


An owner may not begin operation of a 
mine without a permit from the Director 
of Mines, and he must also have a permit 
to abandon a mine. In addition to his 
responsibility to require safe operation of a 
mine, the Director may also order that 
wasteful operations be remedied, if a 
district inspector reports that the method 
of operation of a mine is such that the 
coal is not being recovered as economically 
as possible. If the mine management dis- 
putes the reasonableness of an order made 
by the Director, the dispute is to be settled 
by arbitration in a manner set out in 
the Act. 


As to conditions of employment, the 
minimum age for employment in or about 
a mine is 17 years; maximum hours under- 
ground are eight in a period of 24 hours 
except in special circumstances. A person 
applying for a miner’s certificate must 
present a medical certificate certifying that 
he is physically fit to perform the duties 
of a miner, and any person who has not 
previously been employed in the province 
or who has not been employed in a mine 
for six months must furnish the mine 
management with such a certificate in- 
cluding a certificate that his eyesight is 
satisfactory. Where miners’ wages are 
related to the coal mined, there is provi- 
sion in the Act for the election by the 
mine employees of a check weigher, who is 
paid by them and who may be removed 
from office by a vote of the employees who 


elected him. The management of the mine 
may not remove a check weigher from 
office, but may lodge a complaint with a 
judge of the district court, who may order 
his removal if he finds grounds sufficient 
to justify it. 

Certain requirements are set out in 
respect to mine buildings, including the 
requirement that wash houses must be 
provided and equipped with showers and 
hot water. 

The precautions required to be taken 
because of the particular hazards peculiar 
to mines are set out in detail. These have 
to do with adequate supports to prevent 
cave-in, safe methods of shot-firing and 
blasting, adequate ventilation and safe- 
guards against dangerous gases, prevention 
of the accumulation of water, prevention 
of coal dust explosions, precautions against 
fire, adequate means of raising and lower- 
ing men and materials, and safe trans- 
portation within the mine. 

Provision is made for an_ extensive 
system of inspection to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. The Act provides 
for the appointment of a District Inspector, 
assistant District Inspector and an elec- 
trical inspector, all of whom are required 
to hold first-class miners’ certificates. 

The inspector must visit every mine in 
his district as often as his duties permit 
and circumstances require. He may enter 
and inspect the mine at any time and 
make any inquiry or examination necessary 
to ensure that the Act is being complied 
with. He may require the production of 
any report, book, document or any other 
thing necessary for carrying out the 
inspection, 

If an inspector finds that any mine or 
part of a mine is endangered, he may order 
remedial measures to be taken and the men 
to be withdrawn from the mine or part of 
the mine concerned, but the owner, agent, 
or manager may appeal to the chief 
inspector against the inspector’s orders con- 
cerning remedial measures, and if agree- 
ment is not reached the matter must be 
settled by arbitration. 

The Minister of Mines may direct an 
inspector to hold a formal investigation of 
any accident in any mine or any matter 
connected with the working of any mine. 

Inspections cover the following matters: 
shafts, slopes and tunnels, underground 
roadways, mine outlets, methods of work, 
ventilation, gases, inflammable dusts, elec- 
tricity in all its forms, steam and com- 
pressed air equipment, hoisting and haulage 
apparatus, coal-cutting and loading 
machinery, care and use of explosives, 
shot-firing, roof and side control of working 
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places and roadways, timbering and mine 
supports generally, health conditions and 
such other matters as affect underground 
workmen, duties assigned to certificated 
officials and workmen, and inspection of 
surface equipment and related matters. 

In addition to making inspections, in- 
spectors act as presiding examiners at 
examinations held under the Act, and 
inquire into the causes of all fatal and 
serious accidents. 

At each mine, the owner or agent is 
required to appoint in writing one or more 
examiners, who hold a first, second or third 
class certificate and whose duties consist of 
making inspections with regard to the 
presence of gas, ventilation, the conditions 
of the roof and sides and general safety. 
The mine is to be divided into districts 
and one examiner appointed for each 
district on each shift. In a small mine 
the manager may act as examiner if he 
can properly discharge both functions. The 
examiner must devote his whole working 
time to his duties as examiner except in a 
small mine (i.e., a mine in which not more 
than 30 men are employed underground in 
the space of a 24-hour day) where he is 
employed in measuring work done in firing 
shots or where his other duties do not 
prevent him from thoroughly carrying out 
the inspection assigned to him. The Act 
also requires the manager to appoint 
persons from amongst the mine employees 
to perform special inspection functions. 

In addition to government inspection and 
the imspection that the management is 
required to perform, the Act authorizes the 
mine employees to appoint an inspection 
committee of two persons to be paid by 
the persons who appointed them. In order 
to be eligible for such an appointment the 
person must have had at least five years’ 
experience in underground work and hold 
a miner’s certificate. A person appointed 
to an inspection committee in a strip mine 
must have had at least one year’s experi- 
ence in strip mining. 

The inspection committee may, at least 
once a month, inspect the shafts, roads, 
levels, workings, airways, ventilating appa- 
ratus and old workings and machinery. 
When an accident occurs which is required 
to be reported, the committee may inspect 
the place of the accident in order to ascer- 
tain the cause, and when a serious or fatal 
accident or emergency arises the committee 
may enter the mine as soon as an official 
is able to accompany them. 
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The principal new provisions are described 
below. 


Certificates of Competency 


Three classes of certificates for under- 
ground mining are provided for as well as 
a manager’s certificate for a strip mine, a 
foreman’s certificate, blaster’s certificate, 
mine surveyor’s certificate, two classes of 
mine electrician’s certificates, a miner’s 
certificate and a miner’s permit. The 
certificates are the same as before except 
that there are now two classes of elec- 
trician’s certificates instead of one. To be 
eligible for the new electricians’ certificates 
(second class) the candidate must be at 
least 20 years of age and have had one 
of the following types of experience: 
(1) one year’s electrical experience in a 
mine; (2) two years’ practical electrical 
experience including six months’ experience 
in a mine; or (3) a diploma or degree from 
a recognized school approved by the Board 
and one year’s practical electrical experi- 
ence in a mine. Candidates for under- 
ground mining certificates are now required 
to hold mine rescue certificates, unless they 
are exempted by the Director of Mines, 
and first aid certificates. 


The minimum age for candidates for a 
miner’s certificate or provisional miner’s 
certificate is lowered from 20 to 18 years 
and the holder of a miner’s permit must 
be at least 17 years old, the minimum age 
for any type of employment in the mine. 
The miner’s certificate is the lowest type 
of certificate qualifying a person to be 
employed underground without supervision. 
Miner’s permits are granted to learners who 
are capable, in the opinion of the district 
inspector, of being employed at the working 
face under the supervision of the holder of 
a miner’s certificate or of being employed 
at a location at the working face desig- 
nated by the mine manager as a training 
place and approved for the purpose by the 
Director. 


Mine Safety Rules 


Diesel Locomotives 


Electric or diesel locomotives may be 
used only with the written permission of 
the Director of Mines. Formerly, permis- 
sion was not required for the use of 
locomotives operated at a speed of less 
than six m.p.h. Application for permission 
must state the type and construction of the 
locomotive, the sections of the mine in 
which it is to be operated, the maximum 
gradient of each haulage road and, in the 
case of a diesel locomotive, the percentage 
of inflammable gas present in the general 
body of air. 
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The track on which a locomotive is 
operated in a mine must be strong, rigid 
and properly laid and maintained so that 
the locomotive and its load will be 
supported with maximum safety at all 
times. Each curve must be of a safe 
radius and, where necessary, the outer rail 
must be raised or a guard rail provided. 
The clearance on each operated road must 
be adequate to prevent the restriction of 
air currents and to prevent accidents. 

The type of locomotive used must be 
approved by the Director and all parts and 
accessories are to be maintained in their 
proper condition. Flame-proof traps are 
required to be fitted to diesel locomotives 
to prevent emission of sparks, flames, 
smoke and noxious gases. 

In order to ensure that the braking 
system is in good working order, the Act 
requires that, at least once a week and 
after repairs and adjustments, the system 
be examined and tested thoroughly by a 
capable person appointed in writing for the 
purpose by the manager. The. test is to 
include an application of the brakes when 
the locomotive is moving and a continuous 
application of the air brakes for at least 
ten minutes with the engine stopped. 

At least once a day when a diesel is 
used it must be examined by a capable 
person. The flame-proof trap fitted to the 
exhaust opening of the engine must be 
detached and replaced by a clean flame- 
proof trap once a day or oftener if 
necessary. 

Reports of the state of the brakes and 
flame-proof trap must be entered and 
signed by the person making them in a 
book kept at the mine for the purpose. 

The manager is to determine the 
maximum load to be hauled by each 
locomotive, the maximum speed and other 
matters necessary to ensure the safe 
running of trains. Where special precau- 
tions are necessary to ensure safe oper- 
ations, the manager is to have notice of 
them posted in the roadway, as approved 
by the district inspector. 

The engine of a diesel locomotive is not 
to be kept running while the locomotive is 
stationary unless there is sufficient ventila- 
tion passing to dilute, render harmless and 
remove exhaust gases. At least once each 
month a sample of the exhaust gases is to 
be taken from the locomotive and tested 
for carbon monoxide and the locomotive 
will be deemed defective if the undiluted 
exhaust gas contains more than two parts 
per thousand of carbon monoxide. 

As regards general operation of loco- 
motives, the Act states that a locomotive 
is not to be used if it has a defect that is 


liable to affect its safe operation and is 
not to be overloaded under any circum- 
stances. The driver must be thoroughly 
trained in the operation of the unit. The 
locomotive must not be operated in a mine 
at an unsafe speed, and on main and tail 
rope haulages a conspicuous red light or 
reflector must be shown on the front and 
rear of each train of cars. When a loco- 
motive in a mine is not in use it must 
be housed in a suitable housing station 
approved by the district inspector and the 
electrical inspector. 

With respect to filling diesel locomotives, 
the Act states that the oil tanks of loco- 
motives must be filled only at filling 
stations authorized by the manager and 
approved by the district inspector. The 
underground filling station must have a 
smooth concrete floor, be ventilated by a 
through current of air and constructed of 
non-flammable material and provided with 
fire-proof doors opening outward. Adequate 
fire-fighting equipment must be kept in the 
filling station, maintained in good working 
order and approved by the _ district 
inspector. 

Oil supplied at a filling station is to have 
a flash point of not less than 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit as certified by the refiner. It 
is to be taken below ground only in suffi- 
cient quantities for one day’s work unless 
permission to take in a larger quantity is 
obtained from the district inspector and it 
must be transported below ground in strong 
metal receptacles which do not leak. 
Adequate means must be provided to 
prevent the spilling of oil during filling of 
the oil tanks. If any is spilled it must be 
immediately taken up with sand, deposited 
in a fire-proof receptacle and removed from 
the mine at intervals not exceeding 24 
hours. All empty oil containers must be 
taken out of the mine daily. The Act 
requires that a copy of the section regard- 
ing underground filling stations be posted 
in a conspicuous place at the station. 


Trucks 


New sections regarding truck roads 
require that they be maintained in good 
condition and be of adequate width to 
provide clearance for safe passing of 
vehicles at passing points. Where a rear 
dumping truck discharges its load at a 
place that is not on level ground a sub- 
stantial bumping block or other means must 
be provided to prevent the truck from 
backing too far. Truck drivers are 
required to maintain a safe distance 
between trucks on roads. A flagman is to 
be on duty to give signals in a strip mine 
where conditions prevent the exchange of 
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signals between a truck driver and the 
operator of a shovel or dragline. During 
mechanical loading operations no person is 
to remain in the cab of a truck unless it 
is protected by a substantial covering. 


Coal Dust 


The precautions to be taken against a 
coal dust explosion in underground mines 
are much more detailed in the new Act. 
The Act now sets out specifically where 
the process described as dusting is required, 
provides for the division of the mine into 
zones for the purpose of dusting and sets 
out the method to be used for sampling 
coal dust. The district inspector is author- 
ized to exempt in writing any mine or part 
of a mine from these provisions. 

The floor, roof and sides of each road 
that is accessible is to be treated with 
incombustible dust in such manner and at 
such intervals of time as will ensure that 
the dust on the floor, roof and sides will 
always contain not less than 65 per cent 
of incombustible dust. This requirement 
is not necessary, however, if the dust 
mixture on the floor, sides, timbers and 
roof of the road contains at least 30 per 
cent water or if tests show that the floor, 
roof and sides of a road in their natural 
condition contain sufficient incombustible 
matter to comply with the requirements of 
the section. If methane is present in the 
ventilating current the minimum amount 
of 65 per cent of incombustible matter is 
increased by one per cent for each one- 
tenth of one per cent of methane in 
the air. 

For the purpose of dusting, each mine 
is to be divided into zones in a manner 
satisfactory to the Director. A plan show- 
ing the number and location of the zones 
is to be kept at the mine office and a 
copy sent to the district inspector. When 
a new zone is added notice must be sent 
to the district inspector setting out the 
location, length and number of each new 
zone. 

Before a part of a road is dusted for the 
first time with incombustible dust, it is to 
be cleaned as thoroughly as possible of all 
combustible dust. No dust may be used if 
it is prohibited by the Minister of Mines 
on the ground that it would not be effective 
or that it would be injurious to the health 
of persons working in the mine. 

As regards sampling, dust is to be sampled 
at one or more representative places in 
each zone during each calendar month, and 
whenever by visual inspection the dust in 
a zone of entry one hundred feet or more 
in length appears to contain sufficient coal 
dust to make the incombustible content of 
all dust in the zone less than 65 per cent. 
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The district inspector is authorized to 
collect check samples whenever he deems 
fit, and may be accompanied by a mine 
official and assisted by the official in deter- 
mining the representative place in each 
zone at which samples will be collected. 

When dust is sampled, the Act requires 
that separate samples be taken and 
analysed from the floor of the road and 
from the roof and sides. The methods of 
sampling from the different sections of the 
road are set out in detail. A report of 
each test is to be recorded in a book 
kept at the mine for the purpose, showing 
the zone and exact location at which the 
sample was taken. Copies of the report 
are to be posted in the mine and forwarded 
to the district inspector on or before the 
twelfth day of the next calendar month. 


Accumulation of Water 


If a mine working approaches within 
120 feet of a place which is likely to 
contain a dangerous accumulation of water 
or gas, or any disused workings which 
have not been examined and found 
free from accumulations of water or 
gas, the working which approaches such 
place must not exceed eight feet in width 
or height or such greater width as may be 
permitted by the Director. At least one 
borehole near the centre of the working 
face and sufficient flank boreholes on each 
side at intervals of not more than 15 feet 
must be kept constantly, at a sufficient 
distance of not less than 15 feet, in advance. 
If a working is approaching an overlaying 
accumulation of water, the district in- 
spector, after consultation with the manager 
and the engineer, may require that solid 
pillars be left in or that water be removed 
from the area. 

As before, no water may be allowed to 
accumulate in a strip mine. However, if 
the Director is satisfied that it is in the 
public interest to do so, he may, upon 
application, permit the accumulation of 
water in a particular case upon such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe. ‘Where 
combined operations are carried on, 
adequate ditches and other necessary works 
must be provided to ensure that water will 
be prevented from entering the strip mine 
from adjacent land. The foreman is — 
required to make at least two complete 
inspections during the shift, one in each 
half of the shift, of all ditches and areas 
at which water might enter the mine, and 
is to enter a report of the inspections in — 
a book kept at the mine for the purpose. 

If at any time a condition exists which 
might cause danger to a person employed 
either at the surface or underground, the 
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foreman is immediately to withdraw ‘to 
safety all persons under his charge and 
report the condition by the quickest method 
to the person in charge of underground 
operations. On receiving the report, the 
person in charge must withdraw to safety 
all persons in his charge. Except where 
necessary for inquiry into the cause of 
danger, for removal of the danger or for 
exploration, no person is to be re-admitted 
to the mine or the dangerous part of it 
until a competent person has made a further 
complete inspection and found that the 
dangerous condition no longer exists, has 
entered an inspection report in a book kept 
for the purpose and has had a copy of 


the report posted in the mine in a 
conspicuous place. 
During abnormal weather or other 


abnormal conditions the manager must 
arrange for a continuous patrol of the 
ditches and other works. 


Fire Precautions 


Additional fire precautions are contained 
in the new Act. As previously, suitable 
chemical fire extinguishers are to be pro- 
vided at the main entrance to each hoisting 
shaft, slope or permanent escapeway, at 
each hoist room or ventilating fan where 
the housing is not fire-proof and at the 
bottom of each hoisting shaft. Special 
precautions must be taken where there 
exists any danger from grease being stored 
and inflammable materials are forbidden 
underground unless they are contained in 
fire-proof receptacles. 

In addition, the Act now prohibits fire 
to be used for any purpose below ground. 
However, the district inspector may grant 
permission in writing to do emergency work 
and cutting by electricity, if the work is 
done in a fresh intake of air at a location 
free from inflammable material. The Act 
prohibits the use of an internal combus- 
tion engine underground unless its use is 
authorized by the Director in writing and 
subject to such terms as he may prescribe. 

Within 30 feet of a filling station, 
whether above or below ground, no person 
may smoke, or use a light other than a 
locked flame safety lamp or adequately 
protected electric lamp, or use any means 
for igniting inflammable gas. 


First Aid 


Further requirements were also set out 
with respect to the provision of first aid 
facilities. As before, properly constructed 
ambulances or stretchers, splints, bandages, 
blankets and sufficient medical and other 
first aid supplies are to be kept at each 
mine ready for immediate use. 


In addition, where more than ten men 
are ordinarily employed in a mine, the 
owner, agent or manager must furnish first 
aid pocket kits and the supplies necessary 
to keep them replenished. Each crewman, 
examiner, driver boss or fireman is required 
to carry a first aid pocket kit when on 
duty and report to the manager when 
fresh supplies for the kit are required. 
Where the district inspector is satisfied that 
the first aid stations are adequate to meet 
the need, he may grant exemption from 
the pocket kit requirements. 


Barrier Pillars 


Where coal mines adjoin, the owners are 
required to leave in each seam along the 
common boundary line a pillar of coal of 
such width that it and the pillar left by 
the adjoining property owner will be a 
sufficient barrier to ensure the safety of 
the employees in either mine in case the 
mine on the other property is abandoned 
or allowed to fill with water. The width 
of the pillar is to be determined by the 
Director in consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the owners or operators, and 
no mining may be carried on within 100 
feet of the boundary line until the deter- 
mination is made. 

Mining is prohibited in the barrier pillar. 
The surveyor of a coal property may, with 
the consent of the Director, enter a mine 
on an adjoining property to survey the 
position of the workings of the mine along 
the barrier pillar. Plans of the survey of 
the faces of the workings along the barrier 
pillar are to be prepared within 60 days 
of the extraction of coal adjoining the 
barrier pillar and must be filed immediately 
with the owner of the adjoining property, 
with the Director, and with the District 
Inspector. 

As regards mines adjacent to oil and gas 
wells the Act states that no coal may be 
mined within 300 feet of a borehole drilled 
for petroleum, natural gas or other 
minerals. Where the mine workings 
approach within 2,000 feet of a borehole, 
the owner, agent or manager is to keep 
at the mine office a plan of the mine 
showing the position of the workings of the 
mine in relation to the borehole and pro- 
jected workings. He must forward a copy 
of the plan to the Director as soon as the 
workings approach within 2,000 feet of the 
borehole and must notify the Director of 
any additions, amendments or extensions 
made to the plan. 
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Approval of Equipment 


Only approved equipment, tools or 
appliances operated otherwise than by hand, 
and approved explosives and machinery 
may be used in a mine. A list of such 
approved equipment was issued in the 
recent regulations under the Act. 

If the Director sees fit he may, on 
application, issue a special permit author- 
izing the installation and use for demon- 
stration or experimental purposes. 


Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


A new and completely revised Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act was passed to bring 
the legislation in line with modern tech- 
nical advances in the field. There has 
been a marked trend towards more uniform 
pressure vessel legislation in the provinces 
over the past few years and the Alberta 
Act is a further step in this direction. 

A new feature of the Act is the provision 
for the appointment of a Board of Advisers 
to report and advise the Minister of Indus- 
tries and Labour regarding the formulation 
of regulations and the administration of 
the Act generally. The definitions section 
was revised and the definitions are now 
similar to those in common use throughout 
Canada. 


A number of matters dealt with in the 
former Act will now be dealt with by 
regulations in order that they may be 
more readily adjusted to meet changing 
industrial conditions. These include the 
classification, qualifications and duties of 
boiler inspectors, and the classification of 
certificates required according to the capa- 
city of the various types of plant. 


Coverage 


The coverage of the Act is now set out 
in detail and is similar to the Ontario and 
British Columbia Acts. The Act covers all 
pressure vessels subject to the legislative 
authority of the province. It does not 
apply to a steam boiler of two hp. or less 
in capacity and less than three cubic feet 
in volume; boilers used in heating a 
private residence occupied by not more 
than four families; unfired pressure vessels 
and plants operating at, and with relief 
valves set at 15 pounds p.si. or less; vessels 
six inches or less in diameter and one and 
one-half cubic feet or less in total volume 
and those having an internal diameter of 
24 inches or less used for storing hot water 
in a private residence occupied by not more 
than four families. Also excluded are air 
receivers or air pressure plants operating at 
and with relief valves set at 50 pounds 
ps... or less, a boiler used in connection 
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with an open type hot water heating 
system; a pressure vessel operated by a 
railway; shipping containers subject to 
inspection by the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners; and a _ pressure vessel 
subject to the Canada Shipping Act. 
Refrigeration plants with a capacity of less 
than three tons and pipe lines subject to 
inspection by the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners for Alberta are also 
exempted from the Act. 


Inspection 


With regard to inspections, the Act 
requires that the owner must have the 
pressure vessel prepared for inspection in 
the prescribed manner and at the pre- 
scribed intervals. If there is a possibility 
of gas, vapour or fluid flowing into a 
pressure vessel or setting while the vessel 
is being inspected the person in charge 
must keep someone available to keep gas 
or fluid out of the vessel or setting. 

On inspection, the inspector is to see 
that pressure vessels are being operated in 
compliance with the Act or regulations and 
may examine pressure vessels in the course 
of construction or when undergoing repairs. 


The inspector may set and seal the safety 
valves prescribed for any pressure vessel or 
plant, may test the pressure gauge and 
ensure that the apparatus is safely installed 
in accordance with the regulations. 


At any time when he deems it in the 
interests of safety the inspector may 
inspect a pressure vessel, issue an order 
relating to its future management and oper- 
ation and forbid its operation until his 
requirements have been carried out. The 
inspector is also authorized to issue written 
instructions for the safe operation of a 
pressure vessel or for washing out and 
cleaning the interior and he may forbid the 
operation of the pressure vessel until the 
instructions have been complied with. 


The engineer or person in charge of a 
pressure vessel is to assist the inspector in 
any way required and make full disclosure 
of any defects in the pressure vessel which 
are known to him or believed to exist. 


A person may apply to an inspector to 
have a special inspection or test made or 
other special services performed. The 
applicant is liable to the Minister for all 
expenses in connection with the special 
inspection or services. The owner is also 
liable for all expenses including a prescribed 
per diem charge if the inspector has 
arranged with the owner to make an 
inspection and the pressure vessel is not 
ready or, if for any other reason for which 
the owner can be held responsible, the 
inspector has to return again to inspect the 
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pressure vessel. Until the owner pays the 
expenses the inspector is to refuse to issue 
an inspection certificate or to allow the 
pressure vessel to be operated. 

An inspection certificate is issued by the 
inspector if he finds that the pressure vessel 
is in safe working order and properly set 
up with the prescribed fittings. The certifi- 
cate must state the maximum pressure at 
which the vessel may be operated and is 
valid for the period stated on it or until 
the next inspection. The owner and the 
person in charge of a pressure vessel must 
ensure that the inspection certificate is 
either conspicuously placed adjacent to the 
pressure vessel where it can be easily read 
or is retained and safeguarded in a manner 
approved by the chief inspector and pro- 
duced upon demand of an inspector or a 
member of the police force. No person is 
permitted to operate a pressure vessel unless 
a subsisting certificate of inspection is held 
for it. 

The owner is required to register with 
the Department every pressure vessel he 
expects to operate during the ensuing pre- 
scribed interval and pay the required fee. 
It is prohibited to operate a pressure vessel 
unless it is registered. 

Except with written permission from an 
inspector, no person is permitted to alter 
or interfere with any valve, gauge or 
appliance required by the Act to be 
attached to a pressure vessel. The chief 
steam engineer of a steam plant is lable 
for any interference with any gauge or other 
apparatus required by the Act to be part of 
the equipment of the steam plant. A new 
provision states that where supervision of a 
pressure plant by a certified engineer is not 
required the owner is liable for interfer- 
ence with any such apparatus. 


Certification of Engineers 


Four classes of engineers’ certificates, a 
fireman’s certificate and a pressure vessel 
welder’s certificate are now provided for as 
well as special and temporary certificates. 

As mentioned above, the detailed provi- 
sions regarding the qualification and exam- 
ination of engineers and the classifications 
of certificates required according to the size 
and type of plant are no longer in the Act 
but will be dealt with by regulations. The 
Act merely states that a steam plant carry- 
ing a working pressure of 20 pounds p.sii. 
or more may not be operated unless it is 
under the general supervision of a person 
holding a valid certificate qualifying him to 
act as chief steam engineer of the plant 
and unless it is under the continuous 
supervision of the holder of a certificate 
qualifying him to act as shift engineer. 


Where an engineer cannot exercise satis- 
factory supervision over the entire plant, 
sufficient certificated shift engineers must 
be employed so that all parts of the plant 
are adequately supervised by a qualified 
engineer. This latter provision is new and 
was also added to the British Columbia 
Act this year. 

A further new provision states that 
boilers or steam plants used for heating 
purposes in oil fields subject to the juris- 
diction of The Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Conservation Board may be operated 
at pressure of 35 pounds p.s.i. without being 
supervised by a certified engineer. 

As previously, only certified welders may 
weld a pressure vessel or pressure piping. 
A new provision requires an inspector to 
take possession of the pressure welders’ 
certificate and forward it together with a 
report to the Chief Inspector if he finds 
any welding on a pressure vessel which does 
not meet the requirements of the Act or 
regulations. On receiving the report, the 
Chief Inspector may have the welder exam- 
ined and issue to him the certificate for 
which he qualifies. 

Certificates under the Act remain valid 
during the period of their registration, until 
the expiry of the period stated on them, or 
until they are cancelled, suspended or 
revoked. The holder of a valid certificate 
is required to apply for re-registration and 
remit the necessary fee before April 1 each 
year. A certificate which becomes void 
because of non-registration may be rein- 
stated on application and payment of the 
fee but if an engineer’s or fireman’s certifi- 
cate has not been registered for three years, 
and a welder’s certificate for one and one- 
half years, the Chief Inspector may require 
the applicant to undertake an examination. 
Certificates of engineers and firemen are 
required to be posted in a conspicuous place 
in the engine room; those of locomotive, 
traction, portable boiler or hoisting engi- 
neers and of pressure welders are to be 
produced on demand of an inspector or 
member of the police force. 

The holder of an engineers’ certificate is 
authorized to sketch, construct, install, 
operate, repair and give advice on all 
matters regarding a steam or refrigeration 
plant, pressure vessel or any machinery, 
equipment, building or structure of which 
his certificate gives him charge. 

The new Act lists the reasons for which 
a certificate may be cancelled. These 
include habitual intemperance or drug 
addiction, mental or physical incapacita- 
tion, malicious destruction of the employer’s 
property, absence from the plant without 
being properly relieved of his duties or 
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without the consent of the chief or shift 
engineer, obtaining a certificate by fraud, 
allowing another to operate under his certifi- 
cate or contravening the Act or regulations. 

If an inspector finds that a serious defect 
in a plant has not been disclosed to him 
by the chief engineer or engineer in charge 
and that the engineers should have known 
of the defect by virtue of their office, the 
engineers will be deemed negligent and their 
certificates may be cancelled or suspended 
by the Minister. The inspector may take 
possession of the engineers’ certificates to be 
forwarded to the Chief Inspector together 
with a complete report on the matter. 

A new requirement provides that if an 
owner believes that a part of a pressure 
plant has been damaged through the 
negligence of a certified engineer or if he 
believes that the holder of a certificate is 
guilty of any of the offences for which a 
certificate may be cancelled he must imme- 
diately make a written report to the 
inspector. The inspector is to investigate 
the matter and may take possession of the 
certificate and forward it to the chief 
inspector together with a report of the 
investigation. The chief inspector is to 
forward a report on the case to the 
Minister who may suspend or cancel the 
certificate or take any other necessary steps. 


Board of Advisers 

For the first time the Act provides for 
the appointment of a Board of Advisers 
consisting of five members to report to and 
advise the Minister regarding the formula- 
tion of regulations and the administration 
of the Act generally. Two of the members 
must hold engineer’s certificates under the 
Act, two must be registered professional 
engineers actively engaged in a field dealing 
with equipment covered by the Act, and 
not more than one member may be a full- 
time employee of the Department of 
Labour. The Board is to meet on the 
request of the Minister, Deputy Minister 
or Chief Inspector and prepare reports on 
subjects as requested. 


Investigation of Accidents and Explosions 

Inquiries into accidents or the manner 
of operating a pressure vessel or other 
matters may be held by the Chief Inspector 
or an authorized inspector. Twenty-four 
hours’ notice in writing of the place and 
time of the inquiry must be given to the 
owner or person in charge of the pressure 
vessel, who may appear and be present 
throughout the inquiry. The inspector 
holding the inquiry may require the attend- 
ance of witnesses, examine them on oath 
and take down in writing all questions and 
answers. 
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If an explosion occurs to a _ pressure 
vessel, the owner or person in charge must 
send a full report to the Chief Inspector 
within 24 hours setting out the location, 
persons injured or killed and the cause and 
particulars as far as they can be ascertained. 
Following an explosion nothing can be 
moved, except what is necessary to save a 
life or protect property, until an inspection 
has been made. The Chief Inspector must 
make a full report to the Minister of facts 
of any serious explosion and the Minister 
may appoint a person to make an investiga- 
tion with all the powers conferred by the 
Public Inquiries Act. 


In an action for damages in respect of 
injuries sustained because of an explosion 
if, at the time of the explosion, the pres- 
sure vessel was being operated without a 
valid inspection certificate, the onus of proof 
that the explosion was not caused by the 
negligence or improper conduct of the 
defendant is upon the defendant. 


Generai 


The Act provides that an appeal lies to 
the Minister from an order of the Chief 
Inspector affecting the operation, construc- 
tion gr design of a pressure vessel, an 
order cancelling or suspending an inspec- 
tion certificate or from a decision of the 
Chief Inspector as to the extent to which 
one engineer can exercise general super- 
vision. The appeal must be made within 
30 days of the order and the decision of 
the Minister is final. 


Penalties are set out for summary con- 
viction of a contravention of the Act. 


Regulation of Gas-Burning Equipment 


The Gas Protection Act provides for 
regulation of the manufacture, sale, instal- 
lation and use of gas equipment for 
consumer use, including equipment for the 
use of liquefied petroleum gas. It does not 
apply to the system of public utilities nor 
to any gas equipment or installation which 
may be exempted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

The new Act, which came into effect 
April 1, is similar to legislation in effect 
in the other western provinces, the Gas 
and Oil Burner Act passed in Manitoba 
in 1952 (L.G., 1952, p. 1225), the Sas- 
katchewan Gas Inspection and Licensing 
Act of 1953 (L.G., 1953, p. 1649), and the 
British Columbia Gas Act passed in 1954 
(L.G., 1954, p. 1744). . 

The actual rules governing the design 


and installation of equipment are to be 


set out in regulations which have not yet 
been issued. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations governing 
the design, construction, installation and 
maintenance of gas equipment. The regu- 
lations may provide for the _ testing, 
inspection and approval of equipment and 
may prohibit the sale in the province of 
unapproved equipment. Precautions to be 
taken in the sale of gas equipment, includ- 
ing instructions to be given to the pur- 
chaser, may also be laid down. The 
regulations may also prescribe the manner 
in which installations, alterations and con- 
nections must be made, and the measures 
to be taken for the protection of workmen 
and the public. Permits for the instal- 
lation or operation of gas equipment and 
certificates of approval may be required. 
Provision may also be made for the exam- 
ination of gas fitters, and for the issuing 
of certificates of proficiency. Any person 
who is not the holder of a_ subsisting 
certificate of proficiency may be prohibited 
from engaging in the trade. 

In order to carry out the examination 
of gas fitters, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is empowered to appoint boards 
of examiners, and to prescribe the nature 
of the examinations and the standards of 
proficiency to be attained. Certificates may 
be of different classes, and the work which 
may be performed by holders of each class 
of certificate may be prescribed. 

There is provision in the Act for the 
adoption by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of any recognized code of gas 
safety rules, in whole or in part, upon the 
recommendation of the Minister charged 
with administration of the Act. 

Inspectors who may be appointed to 
enforce the Act will have the right to 
enter premises at any reasonable time for 
inspection purposes. No inspector or other 
person acting under the Act is liable for 
injury, loss or damages caused by reason 
of defect in gas equipment or the putting 
into operation of the provisions of the Act. 


Penalties are provided for violations of 
the Act or regulations. A municipality or 
other corporation contravening ,the provi- 
sions of the Act or regulations is liable on 
summary conviction to a fine of not more 
than $200 for each day during which the 
offence continues. The fine for an indi- 
vidual is not less than $10 nor more than 
$50. Prosecutions must be commenced 
within two years of the date of the offence. 


Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons’ Act was passed 
authorizing the Government of Alberta to 
participate in the federal-provincial plan 
for the payment of pensions of up to $40 
a month to the permanently and totally 
disabled residents of the province between 
18 and 65 years and setting out the admin- 
istrative details of the scheme. 


In 1953, Alberta passed a Disabled 
Persons’ Pensions Act providing for a 
system of pensions to disabled residents 
over 21 years of age and last year, 
when the federal-provincial scheme was 
announced, this Act was amended to 
provide for the plan to be carried on on 
a joint basis with the federal Government. 
The new Act, which was made retroactive 
to January 1955, is now similar to the Acts 
of the other provinces. 

The 1953 Act is still continued in force 
and the minimum age for eligibility for a 
pension was lowered to 18 years. 


Teachers 


The School Act was amended to provide 
that if a teacher participates in a strike 
under the Alberta Labour Act, any con- 
tract of employment entered into between 
the teacher and another school board 
before the strike is terminated is void. 
However, the school board may agree in 
writing to the teacher accepting employ- 
ment with the other board. 


Labour Legislation, Prince Edward Island, 1955 


Workmen's Compensation Act amended to increase maximum earnings 
on which compensation may be based. Department of Labour established 


The Prince Edward Island Legislature, 
which was in session from February 8 to 
April 5 amended the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to increase the maximum 
earnings on which compensation may 


be based and to raise certain benefits 
payable to dependants in case _ of the 
death of the workman. Provision was 
made for setting up a Department of 
Labour. 
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Workmen's Compensation 


Several significant amendments were 
made to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
increasing the amount of annual earnings 
taken into account in computing compen- 
sation for disablement and raising benefits 
payable to dependants in case of the death 
of the workman. 


Effective from January 1, 1956, the 
ceiling on annual earnings on which 
compensation is computed is increased 


from $2,500 to $2,700. The maximum in 
the other provinces is $3,000 except in 
Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, where it is $4,000. 


The amount allowed for funeral expenses 
was increased from $150 to $200, the 
amount payable in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, where 
the amount is $250. 


The widow’s allowance of $50 a month 
was left unchanged but the allowance in 
respect of a child under 16 years (under 
18, if attending school) living with a parent 
was raised from $12.50 to $15. The allow- 
ance payable to a child with parent in 
the other provinces varies from $12 to $25. 
A corresponding change was made in the 
maximum allowance payable to a consort 
and children, i.e., from $100 to $110 a 
month or the amount in respect of a widow 


and four children. The maximum amounts 
allowable to other dependants where there 
is no widow or children were raised from 
$30 to $40 for a parent, with a maximum 
of $60 for all other dependants instead of 
the former maximum of $45. 


Establishment of Labour Department 


In the Speech from the Throne it was 
announced that the Government considered 
that the appointment of a Minister of 
Labour and the formation of a Depart- 
ment of Labour was the most effective 
way to handle the labour problems which 
are frequently brought before it. 


Subsequently, by an amendment to the 
Public Departments Act, provision was 
made for setting up a Department of 
Labour headed by a Minister of Labour. 
W. F. Allan Stewart was appointed Min- 
ister of Welfare and Labour. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The residence qualifications which must 
be fulfilled before a mother is eligible to 
receive an allowance on behalf of her child 
under 16 years was reduced. Now, the 
child must have resided in the province 
for two years immediately prior to the 
date of the application for the allowance 
instead of three years as formerly. 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of British Columbia finds Labour Relations Board has no 
power to reopen poll held for the taking of a representation vote 


On August 29, the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia, on the application of a 
hotel employees’ union, quashed an order 
of the Labour Relations Board rejecting 
the union’s application for certification. 
The Court found that the Board has no 
power to reopen a poll held for the taking 
of a representation vote or to revise a 
voters’ list after a vote has been taken. 
A representation vote is a decision of the 
employees and is not subject to review or 
revocation by the Board. The Board was 
accordingly ordered to certify the union 
which obtained the majority vote. 

The judgment was given by Mr. Justice 
Manson, who reviewed the facts of the 
case. In April 1953, Local 260 of the 
British Columbia Hotel Employees’ Union 
applied to the Board for certification as 
bargaining agent for the Georgia Hotel 
portion of the bargaining unit of which 
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Local 28 of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union had been the bargaining 
agent. The Board, after determining 
whether the proposed unit was appro- 
priate for collective bargaining, classified 
the employees as eligible or not eligible 
to vote. It constituted the unit on the 
same basis of classification of employees as 
that which had prevailed during the 
bargaining agency of Local 28, and was 
about to conduct a representation vote 
when litigation intervened. Proceedings 
were stayed until the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada of January 25, 
1955 (L.G., June, p. 676). 


After the Supreme Court of Canada had 
ruled that a labour board may certify a 


‘bargaining agent for a small unit carved — 


out of a larger unit, the Board directed 
a vote to be taken on February 11, 1955, 
prepared a voters’ list, distributed it, and 


took the vote. Local 260 obtained more 
than 50 per cent of the ballots of all those 
eligible to vote, which, according to Sec- 
tion 12(4) of the Act, entitled it to be 
certified as the bargaining agent. 

The Board, however, after the vote had 
been taken, proceeded to inquire into the 
voters’ list. It discovered that out of the 
224 employees eligible to vote, 21 were 
absent during voting hours and did not 
vote, but it refused to divulge the names 
to Local 260. It then directed that the 
poll be reopened to allow certain listed 
employees a chance to vote. The list 
included the 21 names mentioned before 
and 19 additional names not on the voters’ 
list. The poll was to be reopened for a 
continuous period from 11:30 p.m., March 
3, to 11:30 pm., March 4. The Board 
did not proceed with the proposed vote 
but on March 16 issued an order rejecting 
the application for certification of Local 260. 
Local 260 then began proceedings to have 
the Board’s actions reviewed by the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Manson found no criticism 
of the Board’s behaviour up to the time 
it began its post-election inquiry into the 
voters’ list. Local 260 did not make a 
new application after the litigation but the 
Board, in directing a vote to be taken, was 
acting on the application made by Local 
260 in April 1953. It did not prior to the 
vote disturb the classification of employees, 
or in any way disturb the unit as set up 
in May 1953. This was a very proper 
course, as otherwise the delay caused by 
litigation would have been advantageous to 
one of the contesting parties. 

He said that revising a voters’ list after 
a vote has been taken is an unheard-of 
election practice that might easily lead to 
abuse. The Board should have settled the 
list of employees eligible to vote before 
the election. Regulation 13(1)(d) gave 
the Board the right to segregate certain 
ballots for a ruling if impersonation was 
suspected. However, a revision of the list 
was quite a different matter. The Judge 
also held that as an interested party, Local 


260 had a right to know the names of the 
21 persons found to be absent from work. 
The Board’s refusal to divulge the names 
might in itself be a ground for making 
the writ of certiorari absolute, as was done 
in a not dissimilar circumstance in In re 
Ont. Labour Relations Board; Toronto 
Newspaper Guild v. Globe Printing Co. 
(L.G., 1953, p. 1174). The Board had no 
right to add 19 names to the personnel 
of the unit after the vote had been taken. 
There was no evidence that the list was 
incorrect, and even if it were, the Board 
could not say so after the election. Revis- 
ing a voters’ list after a vote has been 
taken is a practice that could only be 
justified if there was clear and unequivocal 
authority in the Act to do so. The Judge 
found no such language in the Act. 

The Judge ruled also that the Board 
had no power under the Act to reopen a 
poll. Such a thing would be contrary to 
election practices in Canada and in every 
other democratic country. The 24-hour 
continuous polling also suggested that the 
Board was trying to change the rules in 
favour of the loser. The continuous polling 
meant that those who did not vote would 
not be excluded from being counted as 
eligible voters as Section 12(6) directed, and 
that the applicant would have to get a 
higher proportion of the votes actually cast. 


His Lordship held that the Board should 
have certified Local 260 after the repre- 
sentation vote of February 11. The Local 
had obtained the majority required by the 
Act. Moreover the employees who were 
absent from work and did not vote had 
no right to be counted as eligible voters. 
Finally, a representation vote is not a 
decision or order of the Board subject to 
review or revocation. It is a decision of 
the employees. He, therefore, ordered that 
a writ absolute issue quashing the order of 
the Board of March 16, 1955, and that a 
writ of mandamus issue directing the Board 
to certify Local 260. Re: Local 260 British 
Columbia Hotel Employees’ Union and 
Labour Relations Board [1955] 16 WWR 
261. 


- Extension of provincial rental controls in Quebec until April 30, 1957, was forecast in 
the Speech from the Throne at the opening of the Quebec Legislature on November 16. 
Among other legislation to be proposed was an increase of $10,000,000 to $140,000,000 
of the Farm Credit Loan Fund and of $10,000,000 to $65,000,000 of the Housing Aid Fund. 
On December 7, Labour Minister Antonio Barrette introduced a bill to increase 
workmen’s compensation benefits to 75 per cent of an injured worker’s wages. 


CUA 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum rate of $1 an hour set for metal mining industry in British 
Columbia. Regulations under Government Employees Compensation Act 
and Blind Persons’ Act amended to conform with changes made in Acts 


A minimum wage order for the metal 
mining industry, the first for the industry 
in that province, has been issued by the 
British Columbia Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, setting a minimum rate of $1 an 
hour. 

In Newfoundland, owners of steam plants 
and other plants subject to the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act are required to register 
the horsepower of the plant with the 
Minister of Labour. 

Regulations under the Government 
Employees Compensation Act and the 
Blind Persons’ Act were amended to con- 
form with changes made in these Acts at 
the last session of Parliament. 


FEDERAL 


Blind Persons’ Act 


By P.C. 1955-1507, gazetted October 26, 
the regulations under the Blind Persons’ 
Act were amended to conform with the 
amendment to the Act whereby the federal 
Government may share in the costs of 
allowances to blind persons payable at age 
18 instead of at age 21. The new regula- 
tions were made effective June 28, 1955. 


Government Employees Compensation Act 


The regulations under the Government 
Employees Compensation Act (P.C. 1954- 
1205) were amended by P.C. 1955-1461, 
gazetted October 12. The amendment 
adds a definition of place of employment. 
The definition was needed because the Act 
was amended in 1955 to provide that com- 
pensation is to be determined in accordance 
with the law of the province where the 
employee is usually employed. Formerly 
compensation was determined according to 
the law of the province where the accident 
occurred, 

For the purposes of the Government 
Employees Compensation Act, the place 
where an employee appointed under the 
Civil Service Act is usually employed is 
the place where he has been appointed or 
engaged to work by the Civil Service 
Commission. For an employee not under 
the Civil Service Act, the place where he 
is usually employed is the place where he 
has been appointed or engaged to work by 
the Governor in Council, or the depart- 
ment, company, corporation, commission, 
board or agency who appointed or engaged 
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him. In case of doubt, the Minister of 
Labour may determine the place where an 
employee is usually employed. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 

Male Minimum Wage Order 9, setting 
wage rates for male employees in the 
British Columbia mining industry, was 
gazetted September 29. The order, which 
comes into effect November 1, 1955, applies 
to employees employed in or about a 
metallurgical works, a metal mine or a 
quarry. This is the first time a minimum 
wage has been set in mining in the prov- 
ince. However, it does not apply to 
prospectors, to persons acting in a man- 
agerial or supervisory capacity, or to 
employees covered by another order of the 
Board of Industrial Relations specifically 
defining their work. 

Employees in‘the mining industry are 
to be paid a minimum wage of $1 an hour. 
For boys under 18 years employed on a 
casual basis the minimum wage is 60 
cents an hour. Handicapped or part-time 
employees and apprentices, whose employ- 
ment at less than the minimum rate has 
been approved by the board, are to be paid 
the wage or rate of pay prescribed in the 
permit. 

If overtime has been authorized under 
the Hours of Work Act, one and one-half 
the regular rate must be paid for hours 
worked in excess of eight in a day or 44 
in a week. In a case where an employee 
is kept underground after the expiration of 
the regular shift due to causes over which 
he has no control such time shall be paid 
for at straight time, but such time shall 
not be considered as hours worked if the 
cause is beyond the control of the employer. 

Employees engaged in development work 
on mining property, up to the time that 
ore is actually produced, are to be paid 
time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of 191 in a month. If an employee 
quits before he has worked 191 hours in 
the last month of his employment, he is 
to be paid time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of eight in the day and 
for all hours worked in excess of 44 in the 
week where the hours worked do not 
exceed eight in any one day. 


(Continued on page 1411) 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit in September more than 1,000 fewer than in August 
and almost 3,000 fewer than in September last year, statistics* show 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit received in 
September were more than 1,000 fewer than 
the preceding month’s total and almost 
3,000 fewer than the September 1954 figure. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 87,562 claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada 
during September, compared with 88,627 in 
August and 109,548 in September 1954. 

Ordinary claimants on the live Unem- 
ployment Insurance register on September 
30 numbered 130,318 (86,416 males and 
43,902 females), as against 129,756 (84,837 
males and 44,919 females) on August 31 


and 187,745 (138,415 males and 49,330 
females) on September 30, 1954. On 
September 30, 1955, short-time and 


temporary lay-off claimants totalled 13,028 
and 2,073 respectively. 

A total of 87,158 adjudications was 
recorded on initial and renewal claims, 
68,556 being in the category “entitled to 
benefit”, Claimants unable to meet the 
basic contribution requirements numbered 
8,751, constituting more than 55 per cent 
of the initial claims on which the decision 
was “not entitled to benefit”. Disqualifica- 
tions (including 5,483 arising from revised 
claims) totalled 15,334, the chief reasons 
being: “voluntarily left employment with- 
out just cause” 4,711 cases; “not capable 
of and not available for work” 2,783 cases; 
and “not unemployed” 1,822 cases. 

New beneficiaries during September 
numbered 61,203, compared with 61,386 
during August and 78,225 during September 
1954. 

Benefit payments during September 
amounted to $8,180,068 in respect of 
2,705,587 days, in comparison with $8,727,318 
and 2,906,901 days during August and 
$12,397,571 and 3,974,847 days during 
September 1954. 

An estimated 109-2 thousand _ bene- 
ficiaries received weekly benefit payments 
during September, as against 110-6 thousand 


*See Tables E-1 to H-4 at back of book, 


‘Unemployment tasarnnces 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
indus- 


opening and closing of seasonal 
tries, Increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


for August. During the week September 
25-October 1, 1954, the number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 158-8 thousand. 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.02 for September, $3 for August and 
$3.12 for September 1954. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for September show that insurance books 
or contribution cards were issued to 
4,077,610 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1955. 

At September 30, employers registered 
numbered 274,868, an increase of 2,434 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September, 3,338 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 2,472 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 866 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 88 
cases}, 13 against employers and 75 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 3287. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in September totalled 
$18,759,702.91, compared with $18,096,574.04 
in August and $18,285,462.50 in September 


+These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month, 
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1954. Benefit payments in September 
amounted to $8,162,213.77, compared with 
$8,709,477.28 in August and $12,381,313.87 in 
September 1954. The balance in the fund 


at September 30 was $858,246,039.70. At 
August 31, there was a _ balance of 
$847,648,550.56 and at September 30, 1954, 
of $886,302,121.82. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1171, June 28, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, filed an initial application for 
benefit on July 14, 1954, registered for 
employment as a typist, and stated that 
she had worked as such for The Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co. (1943) Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., from 1952 to July 10, 1954, when 
she voluntarily left as she wanted work 
for half days only. 


The insurance officer disqualified her 
from receipt of benefit from July 14, 1954, 
to August 21, 1954, for voluntarily leaving 
the said employment without just cause, 
and from July 14, 1954, also for having 
failed to prove that she was available for 
work in that she had left full-time employ- 
ment and restricted her availability to half 
days (Sections 43(1) and 29(1)(b) of the 
Act respectively). She did not appeal from 
the above disqualifications. 


On January 5, 1955, she again registered 
for work as a typist and filed a renewal 
application for benefit wherein she indi- 
cated the same employment as shown in 
her initial application of July 14, 1954. 
She stated that she wanted part-time work 
only as she had to care for her mother, 
who had been ill. The insurance officer 
informed her that the disqualification for 
non-availability would remain in effect. 


In her appeal to a court of referees, 
dated January 18, 1955, the claimant stated 
in part: 

I wish to inform the court that previous 
to my working full-time at A. P. Grain for 
about 14 years I have been working part- 
time only for around 63 years—3 years at 
Pallesen’s Dairy and 34 years at the Tea 
Kettle Inn. I tried working full-time but 
find it impossible to do so on account of my 
husband having to work night shift (starting 
at 3 o’clock p.m.) every alternate week which 
would leave our son of 11 years alone. 

I wish also to inform the Board that we 
have a mortgage of ...... on our home and 
since I am unable to work full-time I would 
certainly appreciate greatly if the Board 
would be most considerate with my case and 
not disqualify me. Part-time work would 
certainly help us financially. 
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The claimant appeared before the court 
of referees at the hearing of her case in 
Calgary, Alta., on February 2, 1955. The 
court unanimously held that the claimant 
was available for work in a decision which 
reads: 

Since her marriage, the claimant has 
worked about 64 years, and of that period 
the last year and a half was in full-time 
employment. She is registered as a typist, 
because in all honesty she says that her 
speed as a stenographer would be much less 
than it was when she had finished her train- 
ing. She is available for work from 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., or from 1-5 p.m. 

Another very important factor in our 
consideration is the obvious mental quali- 
fications and personality of this claimant. 
We would certainly expect her to make a 
favourable impression upon any prospective 
employer whom she was sent to interview. 
That in our opinion is an important con- 
sideration in deciding whether or not there 
is a reasonable prospect of her obtaining 
work within the hours for which she is 
available. There is another factor to be 
taken into consideration—namely that her 
husband works on night shift and, although 
he requires sleep during the day, still is at 
home during the day. 


On February 17, 1955, the local office 
informed the insurance officer as follows: 


The above named claimant applied on 
January 5, 1955, for part-time employment. 
Since (the claimant) is a competent and 
personable applicant, we would have offered 
her part-time employment had there been 
any available. We seldom have requests for 
part-time help, but since January 1, 1955, 
we have had a good demand for typists for 
full-time employment. 


On April 13, 1955, the insurance officer 
appealed to the Umpire on the following 
grounds: 


The court disregarded CU-B 594 to which 
its attention had been invited by the insur- 
ance officer. In this decision the Umpire 
held that, in the absence of special circum- 
stances such as being the breadwinner of the 
family with reasonable opportunities of find- 
ing part-time employment, a married woman 
may not leave full-time employment volun- 
tarily, register for part-time work and be 
considered available. 


We do not consider that the matters 
mentioned in the claimant’s appeal—the 
husband working shifts, the son to be cared 
for, the mortgaged home—are included in 
the special circumstances mentioned by the 
Umpire in CU-B 594. The claimant said on 
July 14, 1954, that she was available for 
part-time work and had nearly six months 
to find it before making a renewal claim on 
January 5. 


Conclusions: Availability for work is a 
question which should be considered in the 
light of the particular circumstances of each 
case. When domestic circumstances or 
matters of a personal nature are advanced 
by a claimant for voluntarily leaving full- 
time employment and for limiting her 
availability to part-time work, the point for 
consideration is whether the sphere of 
employment has been so restricted that she 
must be held not to be available for work 
within the meaning of the Act. 


As the claimant’s record of employment 
shows that, for the past two years or so, 
she has been engaged in full-time employ- 
ment, I find it difficult to attach much 
importance to the fact that, prior to 1952, 
she had been employed for a number of 
years in part-time work. Therefore, in the 
absence of any special circumstances, such 
as being the breadwinner of the family, etc., 
I consider that I must apply the principle 
which I laid down in decision CU-B 594 
and which the insurance officer has out- 
lined in his appeal to me. 


Moreover, the fact that, notwithstanding 
her “qualifications and personality”, she 
was nevertheless unable for nearly six 
months to secure part-time employment as 
a typist leads me to believe that there were 
no reasonable opportunities of such work 
in the area in which she resides. 


The appeal of the insurance officer is 
allowed. 


Decision CU-B 1184, October 28, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
who is married and 38 years of age, filed 
an initial application for benefit on October 
12, 1954, at the local office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in Duncan, 
B.C. She registered for employment as a 
secretary-stenographer and stated that she 
had worked as a secretary-bookkeeper for a 
manufacturing company in Vancouver, B.C., 
at a salary of $240 a month from May 1, 
1952, to October 1, 1954, when she volun- 
tarily left for the following reason: 

My husband was transferred with the 
RCMP from Langley Prairie, B.C., to 
Shawnigan Lake. He commenced work in 
his new location on 23 Sept/54. We had 
lived at Langley Prairie and I had commuted 
to work daily. 


The claim was allowed. 


According to the submissions, Shawnigan 
Lake, which has a population of approxi- 
mately 400, is situated about 12 to 15 miles 
from Duncan, B.C. 


On March 9, 1955, an official of the local 
office called the claimant’s home by tele- 
phone to inform her of an offer of 
employment with a lumber company in 
Paldi, B.C., as a stenographer at a salary 
ranging from $150 to $175 a month. 
According to the submissions, the prevail- 
ing rate of pay in the district for that type 
of work is from $135 to $200 a month. 
Transportation was to be supplied from 
Dunean to Paldi, B.C., a distance of nine 
miles, the conveyance leaving Duncan at 
approximately 7.50 a.m. and arriving back 
in Duncan at 4.40 pm. The claimant was 
not available when the said telephone call 
was made but her husband who took the 
message explained to the official that the 
claimant would be unable to accept the 
position because of lack of transportation 
between Shawnigan Lake and Duncan. 


On March 9, 1955, also, the official 
followed up the telephone call with a 
written referral to the claimant (Form UIC 
703C), which contained particulars regard- 
ing the employment and instructions to 
follow should she decide not to avail 
herself of the employment. He gave her 
until March 14, 1955, to reply but no reply 
was received. 


On March 25, 1955, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that he had disqualified 
her from receipt of benefit from March 14, 
1955, to April 24, 1955, because, in his 
opinion, she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment within the meaning of Section 
42(1)(a) of the Act. 


From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant, on March 28, 1955, appealed 
to a court of referees on the following 
grounds: 


On March 9, 1955, a telephone call was 
received by mg husband, wosi6.cc cscs sense 
from an _ ofticer of the Unemployment 
Commission, Duncan, B.C. This officer in- 
formed my husband that a suitable position 
was available for me with the Mayo Lbr. 
Co. Ltd., Paldi, B.C. with transportation 
leaving Duncan at 7.45 a.m. daily for Paldi. 

My husband explained to the officer that 
as we did not own an automobile plus the 
fact that bus service was not available from 
Shawnigan Lake at that hour, I had no 
transportation to Duncan, therefore I would 
be unable to accept this position. 

The officer agreed with my husband and 
said that he understood and under the cir- 
cumstances would make other arrangements. 

I am at a loss to understand why, in view 
of the foregoing explanation as to my 
inability to accept this position, owing to 
lack of transportation and also the officer’s 
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——— 


agreement, I should receive on March 26, 
nearly three weeks later, this notification of 
suspension of benefits. 

I am perfectly willing and ready to accept 
a secretarial position in Shawnigan Lake at 
any time. I might state at this time, that 
T have endeavoured to secure transportation 
to and from Duncan which would conform 
with business hours, but with no success. 
This is a logging community and as such, 
the majority of men are employed in the 
woods. 


In his submission to the court of referees, 
the insurance officer mentioned to the court 
that in addition to the disqualification 
imposed under 42(1)(a) the court might 
wish to consider imposing a disqualification 
under Section 29(1)(b) of the Act (non- 
availability for work) in view of the 
statements contained in the last paragraph 
of her appeal quoted above. 


The insurance officer also stated that 
employment opportunities for women in 
Shawnigan Lake were extremely limited as 
it was mainly a summer resort and that 
Dunean, B.C., was the nearest employment 
centre to her home. 


The court of referees, after having heard 
the claimant in Victoria, B.C., on April 20, 
1955, rendered the following unanimous 
decision: 

This court having studied the brief, 
supplemented by the oral evidence of the 
appellant, find that the appellant was under 
the impression that the telephone call 
through her husband had in effect answered 
the written referral and for that reason 
Duncan Local Office did not have a reply to 
form UIC 703C. The appellant’s evidence 
brings the information that there is a possi- 
bility that transportation is now available, 
arriving at Duncan at 8:30 each morning. 
The appellant’s attitude establishes that she 
is accustomed to and willing to commute to 
and from work within a reasonable distance 
providing transportation is available within 
the required hours. The conclusion of this 
court is that the employment referred to 
under the conditions of transportation avail. 
able, was not suitable employment. We 
therefore render the following decision: 

That the insurance officer’s disqualification 
be set aside and the appeal allowed. 


From the decision of the court of referees 
the Chief Claims Officer appealed to the 
Umpire, contending that if the claimant 
had good cause for refusing to accept the 
offer of employment notified to her on 
March 9, 1955, because of lack of trans- 
portation, there were grounds to justify a 
st Ve she was not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 2 
the Act. ee 

On May 9, 1955, the claimant wrote a 
letter to the Umpire, wherein she stated 
that during the preceding seven months the 
local office had notified her, apart from the 
job in Paldi, of two offers of employment 
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in Duncan and that when she went there 
to inquire about the positions she was told 
that they had been filled. She contended 
that this served to show that she was avail- 
able but the positions were not. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
cannot find any valid reason for the court’s 
finding or the insurance officer’s failure to 
disqualify the claimant under Section 
29(1)(b) of the Act.. 


Not only did the claimant voluntarily 
leave her employment in a large city to 
take up residence with her husband in a 
small village where the prospects of work 
for her were practically non-existent, but 
when five months later she had an oppor- 
tunity of employment in her registered 
occupation in a nearby town she refused 
to take it on the ground of lack of trans- 
portation facilities. 


It has been laid down in many decisions 
of the Umpire that it is not the intent of 
the Act to provide benefit to insured 
persons who voluntarily leave their 
employment in large centres to move to 
small communities where there are no 
reasonable opportunities of employment and 
no convenient transportation to adjacent 
industrial areas can ordinarily be obtained. 
It was particularly pointed out in decision 
CU-B 1103 that the said principle is all 
the more applicable when the insured 
person is a married woman who leaves her 
employment in order to take up residence 
with her husband in a remote and sparsely 
populated locality, for then the factor 
“domestic responsibilities” also enters into 
account. 


Unemployment insurance is essentially 
designed to cover cases of involuntary and 
short-term unemployment and to permit a 
claimant to collect unemployment insur- 
ance benefit under the circumstances of the 
present case is certainly to defeat the 
purpose of that social security measure. 


When a married woman claims benefit 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
she must prove, as any other claimant, 
that she is available for work; and avail- 
ability for work, which is one of the main 
requirements of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act for the receipt of benefit, implies 
being able, willing and ready to accept 
immediately any offer of suitable employ- 
ment. It means that a married woman 
cannot restrict her employability to an area 
where no work can be obtained and that 
she must so adjust her domestic circum- 
stances as to be able to conform to the 
exigencies of the labour field. 


In so far as the application of Section 
42(1)(a) is concerned, the question of the 


suitability of the employment offered to 
the claimant is correlated to that of her 
availability for work. 

Claimants who live in isolated areas 
where work is scarce and turn down 
employment in nearby industrial centres 
because of lack of transportation facilities 
do not, as a general rule, show good cause 
within the meaning of Section 42(1)(a) of 
the Act and a disqualification under that 
section is all the more applicable where, 
as in the present case, there is a lengthy 
period of unemployment. 

The claimant has contended that there 
has been a misapprehension resulting from 
the telephonic conversation which her 
husband had with an official of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance office in Duncan. It 
would appear to me that the written referral 
addressed to her personally the same day, 
and containing the essential particulars 
regarding the employment offered, as well 
as specific instructions for her to follow 
should she decide not to avail herself of 


the employment, should have immediately 
dissipated in her mind any possible 
misunderstanding. 

The claimant has also alleged that on 
two other occasions she had been notified 
of positions by the local office but when 
she had inquired about them she was told 
that they had already been filled. It is not 
necessary for me to decide on the merits 
of those two referrals. I have only to 
consider the claimant’s case under the set 
of circumstances which prevailed at the 
time she refused an offer of suitable 
employment. 


For those reasons, the decision of the 
court of referees is reversed and the appeal 
of the Chief Claims Officer is allowed. 


The claimant is disqualified for an 
indefinite period under Section 29(1)(b), 
until and unless she proves her avail- 
ability for work, and for a period of six 
weeks under Section 42(1)(a), both dis- 
qualifications to take effect as from the 
date that this decision is communicated 
to her. 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 1406) 


The daily guarantee applies with certain 
reservations. A person reporting for work 
on the call of the employer must be paid 
a minimum of two hours’ pay at the regular 
rate unless he is not competent to perform 
his duties or he has failed to comply with 
the Accident Prevention Regulations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. If an 
employee commences work he must be paid 
a minimum of four hours’ pay unless his 
work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. 

The order also includes the usual provi- 
sions regarding semi-monthly pay, posting 
of orders and work schedules, and the keep- 
ing of records of wages paid and registers 
of employees. 


Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


Regulations under the Newfoundland 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act were 
amended to include a new section on 
registration of plants and registration certifi- 
cates. An amendment to the Act in 1955 
authorized the making of such regulations 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1171). 


¥ rf nt, 


Effective November 30, 1955, every owner 
of a steam plant, hoisting plant, traction 
plant, refrigeration plant, compressed gas 
plant, or any combination of such plants, 
must register the horsepower of the plant 
with the Minister of Labour on a pre- 
scribed form. On the recommendation of 
the Chief Inspector, and on payment of a 
fee of $5, the Minister will issue to the 
owner of the plant a registration certificate 
showing the horsepower rating of the plant, 
and the class of engineer or operator 
required as chief engineer, assistant chief 
engineer or operator, and assistant shift 
engineer or operator. The owner of a plant 
at the time the regulations come into force 
may, however, be granted a registration 
certificate without payment of a fee. 

The registration certificate, which must 
be displayed in a prominent place in the 
engine room, compressor room or boiler 
room of the plant, is valid until there is a 
change in the horsepower rating or a 
change in ownership. Within a reasonable 
time, the owner must notify the Minister 
of the change. On payment of a fee of 
$3 the Minister will issue a new registra- 
tion certificate. 
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Labour Conditions _— 


in Federal Government Contracts — 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 206 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 197 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; i 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; ‘ 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— . 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............ 1 $ 21,540.00 
MGTENCe FE LOUUGLION sowie gel. coci ia ccsiseee oon 199 2,350,261 .00 
ORM ICR Rentini toe sions See ee 9 87,099.38 
Gr) cP ci roxe pettaerio® » Sein: Ge aa ee oe 4 27,621.89 


_(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such ‘contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 


worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by_the contractors. : 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor bec 


alleged discrimination.) 


ause he has made a complaint with respect to 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 
During October the sum of $3,837.68 was collected from 11 employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 135 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Dorchester Marsh N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construction of dyke & appurtenant 
works. Near Belleview Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of bridges on 


Oak Line project. 
canal & appurtenant works. 
tion of dam. 


Buffalo Pound Lake Sask: Johnsson Bros & Ostberg, construction of 
Near Lebret Sask: Rimmer, Hoover & Tomchuk, construc- 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime 
Ltd, construction of concrete sidewalks & 
asphalt paving, Garrison Barracks. Camp 
Gagetown N B: Brookfield Construction 
Co, construction of school & services. 
Chatham N B: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of housing units «& services. 
Montreal Que: Julius Rosakowski, *paint- 
ing & jointing of dwelling unit. Ajax Ont: 
H J Kedrozky, construction of underground 
steam line. Camp Borden Ont: Bell Tele- 
phone Co of Canada, *relocation of Bell 
telephone cable. Hamilton Ont: Hamilton 


Street Railway Co, *moving overhead tram 
wires to permit removal of houses. 
Napanee Ont: E P A Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of rental housing units. Peter- 
borough Ont: Joseph P Halcrow, *repairs 
to house damaged by fire. Picton Ont: 
Bell Telephone Co of Canada, *relocation 
of Bell telephone cable. Stratford Ont: 
Jones Landscape Services, site improve- 
ment & planting. Hdmonton Alta: Norman 
H Woods & Associates Ltd, site improve- 
ment & planting, Griesbach Barracks. 
Vancouver B C; Tryson & Son Iron Works 
Ltd, *supply & erection of flagpole. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, renovations & alterations 
to airmen’s mess. Deep Brook N S: 
Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, repaving 
of roads & driveways, HMCS Cornwallis. 
Greenwood N S: L G Rawding Construc- 
tion Ltd, grading & seeding, RCAF 
Station; Dominion Atlantic Railway Co, 
*construction of railway spur & bridge. 
Halifax N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of bosn’s rigging & sail loft 
& DNA bldg. Camp Gagetown N B: RE 
Stewart Construction Corp, construction of 
180-man barrack block; Cameron Contract- 
ing Ltd, grubbing & burning individual 
training areas & general manceuvre area; 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, grubbing 
& burning general mancuvre area; Simco 
Enterprises Co Ltd, grubbing & burning 
general manceuvre area; Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, grubbing & burning general 
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manceuvre area; Byers Construction Co 
Ltd, grubbing & burning general manceuvre 
area; St Margarets N B: Jack Bradley Ltd, 
installation of plumbing, heating & ventilat- 
ing equipment, Transmitter Bldg. St John 
Que; Franki Compressed Pile Co of Canada 
Ltd, construction of pile foundations for 
Physical & Recreational Training Bldg, 
College Militaire Royal. Barriefield Ont: 
James Kemp Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of 250-man barrack block. Camp 
Borden Ont: W B Sullivan Construction 
Ltd, construction of RCDC school bldg. 
London Ont: Fllis-Don Ltd, construction 
of WO’s & Sgts’ messes, Wolseley Barracks. 
Petawawa Ont: H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of QM & tech- 
nical stores bldg, guard house, lecture 
training bldg & junior ranks club & outside 
services. Rockcliffe Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, extension, alteration 
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& rehabilitation of Central Heating Plant, 
RCAF Station. Toronto Ont: Bray Con- 
struction Co Ltd, resurfacing of parking 
lot, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Olmsted 
& Parker Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of dental clinic, RCAF Station. 
Churchill Man: Carter Construction Co 
Ltd, *supply & placing of gravel fill for 
railway siding, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
Claydon Co Ltd, construction of gun drill 
& maintenance bldg & outside services. 
Winnipeg Man: Pearson Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of return stores bldg, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of water 
treatment plant, storage reservoir & water 


mains, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: 
Asphalt Services Ltd, construction of storm 
sewers, paving of roads, sidewalks & general 
grading, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: 
Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of RCE offices, 
stores & workshop, lumber & pipe storage 
racks & outside services; Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of garages & fire hall, Sarcee Camp; 
Assiniboia Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, water & sewer systems, 
Sareee Camp. Chilliwack B C: Sorensen 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of Roman 
Catholic chapel & outside services. Comox 
B C: Marwell Construction Co Ltd, repair- 
ing roads, walks & parking areas & con- 
struction of new roads & parking areas. 


Building and Maintenance 


Greenwood N S: Kenney Construction 
Co Ltd, application of fertilizer & lime to 
grass areas, RCAF Station. Ancienne 
Lorette Que: J A Poissant & Fils Ltd, 
application of insulated built-up roof on 
hangar No 1, RCAF Station. Bouchard 
Que: Frank’s Contracting Co Ltd, exterior 
painting of general purpose huts. Clinton 
Ont: Williamson Roofing & Sheet Metal 
Ltd, application of insulated built-up roof 
on Technical Training School, RCAF 
Station. Niagara Falls Ont: Jolley Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to armoury. 


Norwood Ont: T L Fry, repairing fire 
damage & renovating of armoury. Timmins 
Ont: Hall Electric, installation of electrical 
system in armoury. Shilo Man: T J 
Pounder & Co Ltd, seal coating of asphalt 
roads, Military Camp. Calgary Alta: 
Larwill Construction Co, alterations to 
Garrison officers’ mess, Newata Armouries. 
Penhold Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, reconstruction of asphalt 
parking apron, RCAF Station. Vancouver 
B C: Bay Co (B C) Ltd, supply & instal- 
lation of oil burning equipment & fuel 
storage tanks, Jericho Beach. 


Department of Defence Production 


Dartmouth N 8S: Parker Bros Ltd, 
interior painting & sanding floors, RCN 
Air Station. Debert N S: C F Cox Ltd, 
re-roofing of hangar, Military Camp. 
Sydney N S: M R Chappell, renewal of 
built-up tar & gravel roofs, Point Edward 
Naval Base. St Margarets N B: North 
Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of parking lot & extension to storm 
sewerage, RCAF Station. Lachine Que: 
D’Errico Bros Asphalt Paving Co Reg’d, 
inspection & repair of all paved surfaces, 
RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Bowes 
Construction Co, reinforcement of concrete 
slab & installation of 2 steel skid plates, 
Engineer Stores, #25 COD; Chas Duranceau 
Ltd, construction of parking lot, concrete 
stairs & walk, etc, Western Quebec 
Command Headquarters. Morin Heights 
Que: Edgar Milot Inc, interior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station, Lac St Denis. 
Mount St Bruno Que: Tree Surgery Co 
Ltd, supply & placement of crushed stone 
fill for stop butts & marker shelters, 
St Bruno Rifle Ranges. St Hubert Que: 
P Baillargeon Ltd, sand sealing & repairing 
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runway & taxi strip, RCAF Station. Senne- 
terre Que: John David Ltd, interior paint- 
ing of PMQs, RCAF Station. Valcartier 
Que: J E Boutin, exterior painting of bldgs, 
Valeartier Camp. Aylmer Ont: Elgin Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of extension 
to hospital, RCAF Station; Kondal Con- 
struction Co, replacement of wooden floors, 
joists & steps with concrete bearing walls, 
floors & steps, RCAF Station; S McConnel 
& Sons, installation of hot water heating 
system, RCAF Station; John D St Clair 
Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Centralia Ont: Consolidated 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior & 
interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; 
Arthur Hall, interior & exterior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station. Falconbridge 
Ont: Eddie Winchester, interior painting of 
combined mess & single quarters, RCAF 
Station. Ottawa Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, replacement of 
wooden water storage tank with steel tank 
& repairs to water tower, boiler hut & 
heating plant, VEPE, Montreal Road. 
Petewawa Ont: Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


Yr. 2 ae 


Co of Canada Ltd, resurfacing & finishing 
of alley beds & rebuilding of approaches, 
RCE Camp. Toronto Ont: Semple-Gooder 
& Co Ltd, re-roofing of Falaise Bldg. 
Trenton Ont: W A Moffat Co, application 
of asbestos shingles to gable ends of 
houses, RCAF Station; Willard & Bluj, 
exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station; 
Willard & Bluj, exterior painting of houses, 
Middleton Park, RCAF Station; Weather- 
proofing Ltd, rehabilitation of underground 
steam distribution system, RCAF Station. 
Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, 
construction of asphalt course on roads, 
Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: Stewart 


Electric Co Ltd, replacement of lighting 
circuits in hangars & drill hall, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Ltd, construction 
of concrete curb & gutters, RCAF Station. 
Penhold Alta: Wm Sigalet & Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of hangars & leantos, 
RCAF Station. Matsqui B C: M Sleight- 
home & Co Ltd, repairs & alterations to 
transmitter bldg, Naval Radio Station. 
Sea Island B C: R H Neven Co Ltd, 
interior painting of PMQs. Tofino B C: 
Argyle Construction Co, re-roofing of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Vernon B C: Storms Con- 
tracting Co (Pacific) Ltd, paving of roads, 
Cadet Camp. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: Spino Construction Ltd, raising Sutherland Pier; Charles 
Duranceau Ltd, paving of wharf surface at Sections 36, 37 & 38. Quebec Harbour Que: 


McNamara Construction Co Ltd, construction of oil wharf. 


Three Rivers Harbour Que: 


Page Equipment & Construction Co Ltd, bituminous paving at Sections 10, 11 & 12. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: Eakins Construction Ltd, construction of wharf & float, North 


Shore Marine Basin. 


. National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Geo A Crain & Sons Ltd, construction of extension No 4 to Hydraulics 


Laboratory, NRC, Montreal Road. 


Department of Public Works 


Ferryland Nfld: Bert Davis, construction 
of RCMP detachment bldg. Fogo Nfld:. 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Harbour Breton 
Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construc- 
tion of RCMP detachment bldg. Joe Batt’s 
Arm Nfld; Twillingate Engineering & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of Post 
Office bldg. South River P E I: Norman N 
MacLean, wharf repairs. Bathurst N B: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Ingall’s 
Head N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Babin’s Cove N 8: 
H E MacDonald, harbour improvements. 
Cape Breton Highlands National Park N 8S: 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, base course, 
paving & culvert extensions on Cabot Trail. 
Cape St Mary’s N S: Vincent M Babine, 
breakwater wharf repairs. Chebogue 
Harbour (St Helena) N S: Geo F Purdy, 
breakwater & wharf repairs. Cook’s Beach 
N S: Geo F Purdy, breakwater extension. 
Cripple Creek N S: Atlantic Bridge Co 
Ltd, breakwater replacement. Glace Bay 
N 8: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Louwis- 
burg N S: R A Douglas Ltd, reconstruc- 
tion of wharf. Melford N S: Martell’s 
Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction & 
improvements. Mulgrave N S: Michael C 
Campbell & Duncan J Grant, repairs & 
improvements, painting, etc, public bldg. 
Pentz (West LaHave) N 8: J P Porter 


4 
a 
Mes 
e's. 


Co Ltd, *dredging. Pictou N S: Ferguson 
Industries Ltd, *erection, etc, of new “A” 
frame on Dredge “PWD No 22”. Rockdale 
N 8S: MacDonald & MaclIsaace, ell replace- 
ment. Sheet Harbour (East River) N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruc- 
tion. Sydney Mines N 8S: John C Mac- 
Millan Ltd, pointing, caulking & construc- 
tion of concrete driveway, public bldg. 
Isle Verte Que: Alphonse Montminy, 
wharf extension. L’Assomption Que: 
Emilien Lafortune, construction of laying 
breeder house, Experimental Farm. Mont- 
real Que: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, plaster 
repairs «& interior painting, Dominion 
Immigration Bldg. Quebec Que: Napoleon 
Trudel & Fils Inc, construction of science 
service laboratory header house, Laval 
University. Ste Anne de Bellevue Que: 
L P Theriault Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of garage, Ste Anne Hospital. 
St Godefroi Que: Geo K Steele, protection 
works. St Godefroi (Riviere Nouvelle) 
Que: Geo K Steele, *dredging. St Omer 
Que: Fortunat Bernard, reconstruction of 
protection works. Sept Iles Que: H J 
O’Connell Ltd, construction of concrete wall 
& pavement. Shigawake Que: Bert 
Dimock, wharf reconstruction. Cache Bay 
(Lake Nipissing) Ont: Fielding Construc- 
tion (Sudbury) Ltd, *dredging. Goderich 
Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs to 
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harbour works (north wall & dredging). 
Hamilton Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd, harbour improvements (wharf exten- 
sion—Wellington St). Jersey River Ont: 
B P M Co, reconstruction of training wall. 
Kingston Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, replacement of reinforced concrete 
decking with open mesh steel pavement, 
La Salle Causeway; Arthur Frank Simpson, 
reconstruction of west guide pier, La Salle 
Causeway. North Bay Ont: Ruliff Grass 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Ottawa Ont: Thomas Fuller Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of laboratory for 
NRCG, Montreal Road; McLennan Plumb- 
ing & Heating Ltd, renewal of hot water 
convertors in East Block; A Lanctot Con- 
struction Co, construction of charging plat- 
form for electric smelting furnace, 552 Booth 
St; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, improvements 
to Memorial Chamber & tower elevators, 
Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; A Lanctot 
Construction Co, installation of passenger 
elevator & shaft, Connaught Bldg; Roy & 
Lavoie, repairs & alterations, Elgin Bldg; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, general altera- 
tions, Militia Stores Bldg; Napoleon 
Fauteux Reg’d, painting, Daly Bldg. 
Pefferlaw River Ont: B P M Co, recon- 
struction of training wall. St Mary’s Ont: 
Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Sarnia Ont: Don McRae, harbour improve- 
ments (dolphins, mooring clusters & walk- 
ways). Sault Ste Marie Ont: McLarty 
Bros & Brodie, repairs to copper copings, 
cornices, clock tower, skylights & repointing 
of brick & stone work, old federal public 
bldg. Wheatley Ont: Westendorp & 
Vanminnen, erection of public bldg. 
Neepawa Man: Harris Construction Co 
Ltd, addition & alterations, public bldg. 
Selkirk Man: Benjamin Bros Lid, instal- 
lation of sewer & water mains, Selkirk 
Shipyard. Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: Bliss Bros, 
flood control, Indian Hospital site. Kel- 
vington Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, 


construction of Post Office bldg. Onion 
Lake Sask: Olaf Lidfors, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Regina Sask: 
Wm Tomchuk Construction, demolition of 
old “B” Block, RCMP Barracks. Banff- 
Jasper Highway Alta: Standard Gravel & 
Surfacing of Canada Ltd, grading & base 
course. Banff National Park Alta: Square 
M Construction Ltd, grading & installing 
culverts on ‘Trans-Canada Highway. 
Edmonton Alta: Everall Engineering Co 
Ltd, road improvements, Charles Camsell 
Indian Hospital; A V Carlson Ltd, alter- 
ations & additions to Weights & Measures 
Bldg. Wetaskiwin Alta: © M Wood Ltd, 
alterations «& additions, public — bldg. 
Bamfield West B C: Pacific Piledriving 
Co Ltd, approach replacement & float 
renewal. Hartley Bay B C;: Skeena River 
Piledriving Co, construction of floating 
breakwater. From Penticton to Okanagan 
River B C: Allied Bldrs Ltd, dismantling, 
transportation to new location & reassembly 
of dredge, Okanagan Flood Control Project. 
Port Albernt B C: Vancouver Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, renewal of floating log breakwater; 
Pacific Pile Driving Co Ld, repairs to 
floats & float & wing dam renewal. Quesnel 
BC: A P Andersen’s Lumber Yard Ltd, 
alterations to public bldg. Seymour Narrows 
B C: Northern Construction Co & J W 
Stewart Ltd & Boyles Bros Drilling Co 
Ltd, removal of ripple rocks. Vancouver 
(False Creek) B C: McKenzie Barge & 
Derrick Co Ltd, *dredging; Mathews Con- 
veyer Co Ltd, installation of letter handling 
equipment, Central Post Office Bldg; Allan 
& Viner Construction Ltd, alterations to 
Customs Examining Warehouse. Whonnock, 
Fraser Valley, B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Yoho 
National Park B C;: General Construction 
Co Ltd, grading, culverts & base course, 
Trans-Canada Highway. Whitehorse-Mayo 
Road Y T: Baynes Manning Ltd, construc- 
tion of highway bridge over Takhini River. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Cornwall Ont: Kingston Shipyards Ltd, supply & installation of superstructure & 


operating mechanism for sounding sweep. 


Department of Transport 


Belle Isle Nfld: Tower Co Ltd, prefabri- 
cation & erection of power house, oil storage 
facilities & related work. Gander Nfld: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, addi- 
tional airport development. Charlottetown 
P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, additional 
airport development. Summerside P E [: 
Curran & Briggs Ltd, additional airport 
development. Canso N S: Central Con- 
struction Co, construction of dwelling & 
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related work. Richibucto N B: W R 
McLaughlin Ltd, construction of radio 
beacon station & related work. Saint John 
N B: Nova Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of approach lighting. Seven 
Islands Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, construc- 
tion of entrance road to airport. Amherst- 


burg Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs 


to lighthouse crib at Livingstone Channel. 
Kingston Mills Ont; Canadian Bridge Co 


Ltd, fabrication & erection of superstruc- 
ture of swing bridge, Rideau Canal. Malton 
Ont: Dupont Construction Ltd, alterations 
& additions to federal bldg & related work, 
Toronto Airport; English & Mould Ltd, 
installation of central heating equipment 
for hangars 3, 4 & 6, Toronto Airport. 
Gimli Man: T J Pounder & Co Ltd, sur- 
face treatment at airport; Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. MacDonald Man: T J 
Pounder & Co Ltd, surface treatment at 


airport. Portage la Prairie Man: T J 
Pounder & Co Ltd, surface treatment at 
airport. Rivers Man: Nelson River Con- 
struction Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment. Winnipeg Man: Fraser Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of omni range station 
«& related work. Saskatoon Sask: Mix Bros 
Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development; Quality Agencies, cleaning 
services at airport. Fort Resolution N WT: 
Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of dwelling & related work. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, October 1955* 


More time was lost in work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes during 
October than in any month since July 
1952. ‘Three disputes were responsible for 
90 per cent of the total idleness during the 
month. These involved: motor vehicle and 
parts, diesel locomotive, stove, refrigerator 
and air conditioning factory workers at 
London, Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto 
and Windsor, Ont.; aircraft factory workers 
at Downsview, Ont.; and wire and cable 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont. 

The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 18 of the 21 disputes in existence 
during October. Of the other stoppages, 
two arose over conditions of work and one 
over the discharge of a worker. 

Preliminary figures for October 1955 show 
a total of 21 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence, involving 23,368 workers, with a time 
loss of 378,760 man-days, compared with 
32 strikes and lockouts in September 1955, 
with 22,547 workers involved and a loss of 
212,400 days. In October 1954 there were 
30 strikes and lockouts, 26,279 workers 
involved and a loss of 310,003 days. 

For the first 10 months of 1955 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 133 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 54,599 workers, with 
a time loss of 1,146,008 man-days. In the 
same period in 1954 there were 157 strikes 
and lockouts, 58,052 workers involved and 
a loss of 907,496 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in October 1955 was 0-45 per cent 
of the estimated working time; September 
1955, 0-25 per cent; October 1954, 0-37 per 


————_— 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


cent; the first 10 months of 1955, 0-14 per 
cent; and the first 10 months of 1954, 0-11 
per cent. 

Of the 21 stoppages in existence during 
October, two were settled in favour of the 
workers, two in favour of the employers, 
one was a compromise settlement and 
three were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 13 disputes were still in 
existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954; radio parts factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 1954; and 
lumber mill workers at Saint John, N.B., 
on May 26, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from _ the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in August 1955 was 224 
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and 8 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 232 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 31,300 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 78,000 days caused. 


Of the 224 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in August, 24, directly 
involving 3,200 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 89, directly 
involving 13,200 workers, over other wage 
questions; two, directly involving 100 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 21, directly involving 5,000 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 86, directly 
involving 5,100 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
two, directly involving 100 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for August 1955 reported a total 
of 16 industrial disputes resulting in work 
stoppages during the second quarter of 
1955, involving 3,617 workers, with a time 
loss of 1,310 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September 1955 
show 400 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, involving 240,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,800,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for August 1955 were 
450 stoppages involving 220,000 workers and 
a loss of 3,000,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living" 


Consumer Price Index, November 1, 1955 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
remained unchanged at 116-9 between 
October 1 and November 1, 1955. A year 
ago the index stood at 116-8. 

During the month, slight increases in four 
of the five group indexes were offset. by a 
décrease of 0:4 per cent in the food index. 


Foods moved from 113-5 to 113-0, as 
fractionally lower prices were recorded for 
all cuts of beef and somewhat larger 
decreases for all items of pork. Declines 
were also noted for most fresh and canned 
fruits, and potatoes, while coffee and most 
fresh vegetables were higher in price. 


The shelter index advanced from 130-2 
to 130-6, as a result of advances in both 
the rent and home-ownership components. 


Clothing prices were generally stable but 
price increases for women’s overshoes, men’s 
hats and overalls were sufficient to offset 
decreases for men’s overcoats and some 
items of children’s wear, and the clothing 
index moved from 107-8 to 107-9. 


Higher prices for coal, fuel oil and some 
kitchenware were mainly responsible for the 
increase from 116-1 to 116-5 in the house- 
hold operation index. 

The other commodities and services series 
was slightly higher at 118-3 on November L, 
compared with 118-1 on October 1. In- 
creases were fairly general for theatre 
admissions, men’s haircuts and women’s 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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hairdressing. Gasoline was lower on average 
as prices decreased in a number of cities 
and increased in others. 

One year earlier (November 1, 1954) 
group indexes were: food 113-4, shelter 
127-9, clothing 108-2, household operation 
117-2 and other commodities and services 
118-2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1955 


Only slight movements were recorded in 
the ten regional consumer price indexes 
between September 1 and October 1, 1955, 
changes nowhere exceeding 0:3 per cent. 
Four city indexes, St. John’s, Halifax, Saint 
John and Montreal, were lower, that for 
Edmonton-Calgary was unchanged, while 
indexes for Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon-Regina and Vancouver were up. 

The food components showed somewhat 
different movements from the total indexes, 
with five cities having declines, two 
unchanged and three recording increases. 
The shelter component was unchanged in 
six cities and showed an upward movement 
in four cities. Clothing indexes, continuing 
the trend of the past few months, showed 
little movement, with four city indexes 
unchanged, four up slightly and two down, 
Household operation indexes moved higher 
in four cities as advances were reported 
for fuel oil and some household supplies. 
The other commodities and services indexes 
were up in six cities and unchanged in the 
other four, with higher doctors’ and dentinta® 
fees reported in most cities. 
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changes between September 1 and October 1 
were as follows: Vancouver +0-4 to 118-5; 
Ottawa +0-2 to 117:7; Toronto +0:2 to 
119-4; Winnipeg +0-1 to 116-6; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0-1 to 115-5; St. John’s —0°3 to 
104-87; Halifax —0-3 to 114-9; Saint John 
—0°3 to 117-8; Montreal —0-1 to 117-0. 
Edmonton-Calgary remained unchanged at 
115°2: 


Wholesale Prices, October 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
declined 0-4 per cent in October to 220-0 
from 220-9 in the preceding month but was 
2-7 per cent over last year’s October figure 
of 214-3. Three of the eight major groups 
receded from September while five 
advanced. 

Animal products dropped 2-8 per cent 
from September to 223-6; vegetable products 
moved down 1:1 per cent to 190-7. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products 
declined 0-04 per cent to 226-1. Increases 
in copper, lead, gold, silver, zine and tin 
moved non-ferrous metals up 0:8 per cent 
to 199-5. Wood, wood products and paper 
rose 0-7 per cent to 298-5. Increases in 
coal, coke and sulphur outweighed a small 
decrease in imported crude oil to move 
the index for non-metallic minerals up 0°6 


¢On base June 1951=100. 


products rose 0-6 per cent to 177-7. An 
increase in the hardware sub-group placed 
iron and its products at 227-1, up 0-2 per 
cent from the preceding month. 


Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets receded 2-9 per cent between 
September and October from 202-7 to 196-8. 
Declines were concentrated chiefly in animal 
products as the index moved down 3:9 per 
cent to 241-9 from 251-6, reflecting lower 
prices for livestock, raw wool, poultry, eggs, 
and eastern cheesemilk which considerably 
outweighed a seasonal increase in milk for 
fluid sales. In the field products group a 
drop of 1:4 per cent to 151-7 from 153-9 
reflected lower prices for eastern potatoes, 
wheat and corn, which more than offset 
advances for barley, rye, western potatoes 
and eastern oats. 


Residential building material prices 
were unchanged in October at 286-8 as 
increases in paint, shellac and wire cloth 
were balanced by a decline in lumber. 
Within the lumber group, however, price 
movements were diversified as advances in 
white pine and Quebec spruce descriptions 
were overbalanced by decreases in fir 
dimensions and western cedar siding. 


Non-residential building material prices 
rose fractionally to 125-9 from 125-7, 
reflecting scattered minor price increases 
which outweighed a net decline in lumber. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1955 


The United States consumer price index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
was unchanged from mid-September to 
mid-October. At 114-9 (1947-49=100), the 
index in mid-October was 0°3 per cent 
higher than a year earlier but 0-4 per cent 
below the record reached in October 1953. 

At the beginning of this year the index 
stood at 114:3 and at the beginning of 
1954, at 115-2. 


U.K Index of Retail Prices, August 1955 


The United Kingdom’s index of retail 
prices, compiled by the Ministry of Labour, 
declined from 113-3 in mid-July to 112-5 in 
mid-August (Jan. 1952=100). This was the 
first decline after two successive rises and 
brought the index to its lowest since May’s 
110-6. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazerrtr. 

List No. 88. 
Accidents 


1. Great Britain. Factory Department. 
Electrical Accidents and Their Causes, 
1953. London, H.M.S.O., 1955. Pp. 60. 


2. Illinois. Department of Labor. 
Division of Statistics and Research. 


Annual Report on Compensable Work 
Injuries, 1954. Part 1, Work Injuries 
reported. Springfield, 1954. Pp. 24, 36. 


3. Quebec Association for the Preven- 
tion of Industrial Accidents. Annual 
Report, 1954. Montreal, 1955. Pp. [38] 


4. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Injuries and Injury Rates in Water-Supply 
Utilities, 19653. [Washington, G.P.O., 1955.1 
Pp. 33. 


Apprenticeship 


5. Canada. Department 
Apprenticeship today. (Ottawa, 1955] 6 
Parts. Canada at work broadcast No. 575. 
Contents—Ontario, by G. H. Simmons.— 
British Columbia, by Edmund L. Allen— 
Manitoba, by James Aiken—-New Bruns- 
wick, by B. W. Kelly—Nova Scotia, by 
Roy H. MacCuish—Saskatchewan, by 
Frank Ellis. 


of Labour. 
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6. Douse, H. L. “Training—what 1 
means to us” (Alberta, Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland). 
[Ottawa, Department of Labour, 1955] 
Pp. 4. Canada at work broadcast No. 575. 


7. Ross, Stewart R. Apprenticeship in 
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Advisory Council on 
Bighth Annual Report 
London, H.M.S8.0., 1955. 


Profits of Canadian corporations before taxes increased by an estimated $187,000,000 
or 15:6 per cent in the first half of this year, totalling $1,197,000,000 versus $1,384,000,000 
in the first six months of 1954, the Dominion Bureau ‘of Statistics has announced. Profits 
after taxes increased by $132,000,000 or 21-6 per cent to $744,000,000 from $612,000,000. — 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 17, 1955 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S8. Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man, 
--= Canada Nfld. N.8. Que. Ont, Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta, 
The Labour Force 
PRGUEEMMEOM SS FOTOS 6 3 pos hs Fh vidio os 5,633 115 424 1,603 2,033 1,001 157 
AE EL a as ire ; 848 ° 48 164 236 37 26 
Non-Agricultural..... ey aes 4,785 111 376 1,439 1,797 630 432 
1 Cy Be, a ee ee 4,341 96 333 1,239 1,517 807 349 
Agricultural........ ERLE GAR 806 . 46 159 218 355 24 
INon-Agricultural...i2..6.....0ueaebe 3,535 92 287 1,080 1,209 452 325 
lui pt) 9 Re pee aera 1,292 19 91 364 516 194 108 
eRe ry cy slo ches eos e's 6 42 ° * . 18 16 sd 
Non-Agricultural,..........002002005 1,250 19 89 359 498 178 107 
ONDA 2 8 9 9 ern 5, 633 115 424 1,603 2,033 1,001 457 
TRI D PORTE. .55 i055 cccndsweenccstes 558 15 45 202 177 48 31 
PA OALB Tete Fo .is Gans Sees dais e's 734 18 54 235 246 133 18 
ATOR Ne cies ss had) wo eine ss we 2,602 55 188 733 7 158 221 
Re OREN cis ro vf o.ers Gicid ect oe hoe 1,525 24 117 388 579 279 138 
65 years and over...... 214 ° 20 15 84 14 19 
Persons with Jobs 
SA ie aes 5,495 113 406 1,551 1, 986 980 450 
4 ce: Lab arrainimncd daca. az 4.931 o4 317 1,199 1,479 708 au 
UNO 5 hens sec Sale kt tues « Ne 1,264 19 89 352 507 191 106 
Jotctn OS Sk Ga en eee 844 * 47 163 235 470 26 
eal. . a eee 4,651 109 350 1,388 1,751 619 126 
4,264 93 316 1,256 1,640 577 482 
3,117 ¥( 238 934 1,173 110 286) 
ESTEE Oe Se eo 1,147 17 78 322 467 167 06 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Doria: on lisa, Wiest. SaaS sein iran 138 be 18 52 47 12 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Meher: 4,941 139 445 1,584 1,624 R04 ABS 
“or ee ea OS RE: SE OR 925 35 93 233 202 166 106 
ivaitl 4) hae eee 4,016 104 352 1,151 1,332 728 349 
ES SL Oe ee ee : <r" 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimated in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Sept. 17, 1955 Aug. 20, 1955 Sept. 18, 1954 
— Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (!) Work (1) Work (}) 

Votaliloolcing for, WOtK cis... «scene weNeey a 150 135 145 136 181 172 

Without Jousivc cs we cca oe sew ne rp ae Oe sine 138 125 131 123 168 160 
Under 1 monte sec i046 cntgccscns ee dystens's’c 66 -- 53 — 64 — 

{5:8 MiGHUHA. Sa shtaete coe reoeae tab ate ee 40 _ 40 _ 60 _ 

£6 Mnontha, oi, «cs tha Vacs oe an enw es 14 _ 14 _ 23 _ 

Mie 1: SGMCL Seo Qos aletnahardais OS uaa eles “iin 10 _ 13 _ 15 _ 
Siem S IMONLNB Ry echt eo eee te pat axe a * _ -? — 4 —_ 
ROSA OVER. iad Secien wie uch olehars tee 5 _ = _ ¥ _ 

WOE ECU ies ane ster te eine woes ws tree am olden’ 12 10 14 13 13 12 

1h TOWN eins 255 cl pp aie nora choices Soe Paves * 6 i 5 * . 
1G G 4 hourtvcewniecweoner every ween teal = : 10 ~ bd 


eee 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total”’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies me Total Males 
1953 SLOW s coctdan sane egal tecbiaa tie aac 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 68,269 
1954 Total. Penn ihe fa Sent tle cs tag eee ees 3,849 28,419 83,029 26, 638 12,292 154, 227 64,551 
1954—Iat six tonths, (7.20.5... ss iscte wns ool ep tianve cial avaigs vce ol name areas « a} nese awe Cana 5 Wak ae hie 48, 706(1) 
1954—Ist nine months.................... 3,146 22,992 68,043 22,953 9,719 126, 853 72,350* 
1955—I1st nine months.................... 2,502 17,164 45,102 12,593 9,246 86, 607 46,798" 


* These totals include all age groups. 
(!) Correction—October 1955 issue. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


E d 
a os - 
9 5 = = 
_ 3 | 5 aa | 23. g 
coe is #2 | ea E |e5 | 3¢ E 
33 || 82/88] 8| 4 | se] S32 g = 
zi || 22/65) 2) 2 laa aee| 28] 3 
ae & f ‘4 : | 
s£/6/ 488 |Sé/ a2] 2/83/895/ 9 )6] 8. 
one eee Ss OE PR 10,021} 6,339] 1,855] 3,185]13,766]/17,250| 879] 26,492/10,380} 966) 91,133 
herb peters jeetttrtrttsteess 9,983] 6,775} 1,938] 2,735]11,974/10,920| 763) 25,699)13,011| 578) 84,376 
105B dot cing eine? Ssioihnie oles 8,053] 5,496] 1,667] 2,231] 9,407] 9,830] 672] 23,088]11,337] 504] 72,285 
st nine months............... 6,806] 4,560 994) 1,679] 7,051] 6,292]  440| 13,020] 6,449} 304] 47,595 


So 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


. Utilities, 
ae Transport- aero Supple- 
“— Forestry, Manu- Construc- sapien ML I age ull bah 
Fishing, facturing tion Pome sees siamo Tabdor Total 
Trapping, Ste 10n, overn- Income 
Mining rage, ment) 
Trade 
1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
80 324 75 265 239 36 1,019 
82 325 79 267 249 36 1,038 
84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
81 321 77 269 253 36 1,037 
78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 
77 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C 3 are based on reports from employers ha 
in the principal non-agricultural industries 


ving 15 or more employees—At September 1, employers 
reported a total employment of 2,670,500. 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 


100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


Year and Month A A 
7 _ |Aggregate verage 
Beopigy ~| Weekly |Wages and 
ihe Payrolls | Salaries 
1947 -—sAVernge, maaan iios vik worn pcan 95-7 80-7 84-2 
1946S Voraetii. cate cans saeees eres us 99-7 93-2 93-2 
BOSO=—A VETAGO soe ew cic oncle ca aye eres 100-0 100-0 100-0 
BUGO— A VEPRNG, oo veces caals ca RarGes ccs 101-5 106-0 104-4 
LOGI=—A VaraGe: cits ck wiht e ane e vies 108-8 125-6 115-5 
1O52——A VETERE, [Goan eyes da.s sicaie ee 5's 111-6 140-3 126-0 
COBB AVORARG onto cor nea ness ae cate ces 113-4 151-5 133-4 
AOQHASEAVOYARG. cols. cwsyetcee beac s 3% 109-9 151-3 137-1 
1952—Jan. NRO aeRO TNS Suse ieaire « 109-4 128-0 117-4 
Feb. eo eteatsocnene acer ean 107-4 132-7 123-8 
Mar. RE Beeps Sais Cie idle. ceheey © aw. 107-6 134-7 125-6 
Apr. Se Se Pere te, ree 107-5 135-5 126-4 
May UN So Ae icy OE 107-2 135-2 126-5 
June ULES SR na ere 110-3 138-4 125-9 
July IM) & Agee ene. Si-vy eee 112-1 140-4 125-6 
Aug. Uy, die SEE Pe, esr 114-1 142-7 125-4 
entire ll eek neti. t 115-2 145-8 127-0 
Oct. Dov ola tthnbs isieee sates id «'tiabe 116-4 148-9 128-3 
INGWck makeatitem ree eaiact ass pease 116-2 150-1 129-5 
Dec. eee Ae ee 116-1 151-3 130-6 
1953—Jan. hic ciate Srdencarmm fy lasso Grete nate 113-0 141-6 125-3 
Feb. Bra Lika ate palate wa Scale 110-3 145-6 132-0 
Mar. Biren titans Ro hice eke 110-0 147-0 133-6 
Apr. De Ads Mee aide Nas Laue w(o a 110-0 146-7 133-4 
May Mitr heats aeyisinte Sein oS 110-9 148-2 133-9 
June LRG cibietetyS wreseterain otal 112-4 151-5 134-4 
July Herr reir om Src ere 114-9 154-5 134-0 
Aug. toe Sah ren antl. Be aed 115-6 155-3 133-9 
BGT MEE LG. caGists san eacrctetanc atone 116-6 157-0 134-1 
Oct. De Mecreet Se ccrcle elas: Wie slo's 116-9 158-7 135-3 
IN OVER Lies oiler iewp i cede a ac ait ae 115-9 157-4 135-3 
Dec. DRE ee aa ee ae 114-1 154-9 135-3 
1954—Jan. RS AS rene sede taek 109-9 145-3 131-7 
Feb. LN AIEEE SES fp are cee aE 107-0 146-2 136-1 
Mar. ‘ict acertntar woes 106-6 147-6 137-8 
Apr. Ly alt pari t Air geek» ane 105-6 145-7 137-5 
May Wee AS ee eae ae ae 106-2 146-8 137-7 
June LG Oeice iS rca, aoe 109-0 148-9 136-0 
July Lee Wists Roloahtns sagict's a 111-7 153-9 137-3 
Aug. Hl aestecnie netic ke: Mikes 112-3 155-4 137-7 
Sept. Pee Rinatcocts rercvalivere site ates 112-9 155-5 137-2 
Oct. D acae ennai Tapeless 113-4 157-1 317-9 
INOW med gai cosniins con't sate cece 112-5 157-2 139-2 
Dec. Lb antici meee am 112-1 156-2 138-7 
1955—Jan. LA Cee BRE Arie eience i bete 109-1 149-2 136-1 
Feb. Lr ieiaials mare Roto ce Pee 105-8 148-8 140-0 
Mar. DVR a Gaby dStactinra. cick i 105-6 150-3 141-7 
Apr. Ne ante ck ane oer: 105-7 150-0 141-2 
May LL OR a7 PRE ei oanee 107-4 153-1 141-9 
a UE Rist. ehh cee 111-7 158-8 141-4 
: y Ams kates nein erate, sttelel » oistetace 115-3 164-1 141-7 
zCe LECCE TOR OMA CHES 116-1 166-0 142-3 
ept I ie eer reer eae eres ae 118-1 168-7 142-2 


Manufacturing 
Average Index Numbers | Average 
Weekly eekly 
Wages and) Employ- se a ag Wiens Wagesand 
Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
50.42 104-4 123-2 117-9 51.82 
53.19 105-3 132-6 125-9 55.35 
53.95 106-5 135-0 126-7 55.72 
54.32 107-0 137-7 128-6 56.55 
54.34 107-3 138-1 128-6 56.55 
54-08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56.09 
53.96 108-8 138-6 127-2 55.95 
53.89 110-3 139-9 126-7 55.70 
54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56.35 
55.12 114-2 148-3 129-8 57.09 
55.65 113-6 149-1 131-1 57.65 
56.12 113-5 151-0 133-0 58.46 
53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
57.57 114-7 115-0 134-5 59.16 
57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.18 
59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
59.15 107-3 150°3 139-4 61.30 
58.42 107- 149-0 137-7 60.54 
58.98 108: 151-7 138-7 60.99 
59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
60.87 111-6 151-5 143-9 63.28 
61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
61.10 113-8 164-7 143-8 63.25 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 


Construction, (5) Tra 
real estate and (9) Se 
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nsportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance and 
rvice, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
SALARIES 


(1949 


= 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Employment 
Index Numbers 
Area — 
Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 
. 1955 1955 
(a) Provinces 
MEV MIRITEA AIRE SMEs cohuc olan Gd.» 3's « x Aaislele’s «ds ewe de. shia 140-9 143-6 
Prince Edward Island 122-5 119-3 
Nova Scotia........... 101-0 98-7 
New Brunswick 111-1 106-5 
GEM Ee 2 OE BE, oS a ii hlok ace ac Settle ova adteRod 117-4 115-0 
SO GIST 65 rs. 5 5.0's.00'ch'a/a-s.n.tiwivic vsleleien viclecelieeewe 116-9 115-3 
TE” Oe Ee a ene ee ee ee ee 109-7 108-6 
rae cM PUR RTE ERNE, U8 3 ied nisin xia 's.0'0.0 0s 40 ua deur damenas 126-2 125-7 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)................... | 143-6 143-0 
British Columbia (including Yukon)........................ 121-8 118-0 
SUMNER Mi SR 6 sida aie eins « oh vte aig k ona.4 oe Red nd veas Se doe 118-1 116-1 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
OPM TLE: Any) I Se en Se 124-6 122-6 
TU ete st dy. SAR e et ne i ON, Se ce a 89-7 85-8 
SNe tr ROR ce te aiu cs ae cid aks ce ante os wa bvereseiinsee ie 113-0 111-3 
CURA NM IS Seo Oy. uk doled nce d-Metddssveneeee ts 96-1 98-0 
ETT ae “Seas 5 ae Sa a ee ae nie eee 112-3 111-4 
(OE SENS Ce eT Se a) ee a 104-6 101-8 
Rivers 111-2 108-8 
76-7 73-6 
115-3 113-6 
116-9 116-5 
96-9 96-4 
Oshawa 160-2 159-9 
OS ND a eS eee eee) | eee ee 146-0 126-1 
CTU CT | SS a a eee eee eee 119-1 117-6 
(eae BA Re ee an Ae ee eee oe ee 122-2 120-2 
Li lati. Sl A SSeS Se ee ee ee ee ry eee ee ee eet 110-2 107-5 
RRR EMM ante Psat» s,s otnbarahatahn a's avs islets s sada nean 84-4 83-6 
AC sot S, 2. Se | FS ee ee eee es eee 101-0 99-6 
Se EOE: yk A LE ish Weide badads Kode oeebers oes 109-4 105-4 
cle i BAR See ee Ss Rs SP Cee a eee a ee 133-5 132-7 
TEMES AU Oso OE LNs cs astute Advle sc de Faded nace sclpsihinie 114-7 114-2 
Ser ws, ek EB, ., cet inks a dip o nae ae e's eames 126-1 125-1 
Siete een: OG SEP AY 5 orditte debivle. aw. PEM E Sewn Meebo’ 92-5 106-4 
CLASSIS SS aCe aS a Arca meee eat ceo epee eee are 122-6 121-4 
ey IAINeE CR ATEOUT iyi, 50 och Gaovcdls \eess cbedbcnceveacnesa 114-5 ea 
“0 
“6 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Sept. 1 | Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 | Sept. 1 
1954 1955 1955 1954 
139-2 56.18 55.51 54.94 
121-2 44.69 45.09 43.48 
101-0 50.27 51.25 48.98 
100-5 51.24 51.45 50.26 
112-2 58.88 58.49 56.69 
111-6 63.47 63.44 61.17 
109-1 58.55 58.84 57.19 
126-5 58.7 58.93 56.69 
136-4 62.78 62.55 59.14 
113-1 65.73 67.00 64.14 
112-9 61.10 61.13 58.93 
119-6 46.39 45.67 44.36 
92-0 62.46 61.95 58.33 
110-9 49.84 51.75 48.02 
95-3 49,55 48.56 47.18 
115-0 51.88 51.39 48.99 
98-8 50.14 49.46 48.76 
109-0 59.02 58.77 56.86 
68-6 53.08 51.65 51.07 
111-4 60.39 59.73 57.63 
113-2 57.19 56.37 55.16 
94-9 63.50 63.05 61.80 
116-0 67.22 66.42 55.75 
155-6 64.35 67.32 63.74 
109-4 70.39 71.08 67.57 
120-4 64.95 64.56 62.79 
102-7 66.31 65.74 62.63 
81-6 59.23 59.7! 56.37 
99-0 55.56 54.58 54.09 
102-6 59.46 59.35 57.33 
136-5 76.74 74.83 72.85 
109-4 58.75 58.65 56.87 
116-3 74.14 77.62 73.49 
80-9 72.29 67.97 67.63 
100-3 73.65 66.79 68.05 
113-9 62.74 63.30 61.48 
105-9 55.95 56.29 54.38 

: 56.06 55.88 54.88 
54.92 55.28 52.75 
61.00 61.03 56.88 
59.83 59.72 57.74 
63.60 63.94 61.38 
59.29 60.11 58.90 
® 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 


Salaries, in Dollars 
Industr var: _— 
y Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 | Sept. 1 | Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 | Sept. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Mining siti ole sc cca ss its casvecsles Orr sce ae reer as een 117-2 116-5 112-8 73.44 73.37 69.65 
Metal mining 120-6 120-4 115-4 76.42 76.41 73.52 
Glold . Fas outs oon 81-1 82-6 83-7 68.36 68.77 66.84 
Other metal.... 157-4 155-6 145-0 80.29 80.19 77,12 
NOS by cates eee 102-5 101-9 99-7 71.54 70.98 65.83 
Coal esther, gee eee 66°5 66-4 73-3 59.36 58.01 57.24 
Oil and natural gas 221-5 218-8 187-2 83.59 83.97 76.98 
Non-meotal.... 0.02.08 148-0 144-7 141-4 66.49 67.10 63.71 
PUAN TC ACEUNIME cation swiss aes s0cl Onueer as cues 113.8 11-4 108-3 63.25 63.18 60,87 
HHGG RNG HO VEPAGOR Noa ees's di ccesenes+ssatet teases eres 124-2 114-3 118-6 54.71 55.95 52.37 
I GAe THOCUGUS eles Gon tes acu hy sachvnsssnctentines <x auneeen 123-0 124-3 116-6 65.67 65.75 62.56 
Canued and preserved fruits and vegetables............. 212-0 120-8 185-0 43.84 44.10 39,27 
NSyain mill Broductay sa 6s aoscs cbse vse vemos tees «i cuemeds 106-7 106-8 106-4 62,27 61.44 60.49 
Bread and other bakery products. ............0.0ceen eee 110-0 109°8 103-4 53.68 53.79 52.13 
Biscuits ANG CTROKGEAi/s4icc vices inevewe cabs son Mere Rens 100-6 98-5 101-1 47,72 47.38 44.56 
Distilled and malt Lighars.<; sseccr.« 0 Mneusn hue cWWawenn 108-4 109-8 106-7 71.45 72.70 68.26 
Tobacco and tobacco products, .........eec cece seen een eeee 78-7 78°3 77-7 62.16 63.06 60.53 
Rah Dey PROGUGLSY, «CMe en wanes eeetan cen eteaa’ss he veeees 113-8 110-8 104-2 63.33 63.04 61.76 
LPATOSE PIOURCHS «ve +ke.0 tires «her siea ves teeneeny son cee eee 87-2 84-6 88-3 44.47 43.17 42.49 
Boots and shoes (except rubber),...........00.c0 cece eee 90-1 87:6 92-1 42.70 41,63 40.53 
Textile products (except clothing).............0.ce0ceeeees 85-6 84-8 78-8 51,75 50.86 50.03 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............00005 87-3 86-6 79-6 49.97 47.03 46.56 
Woollen goods... .isesesseserevsnnscerscusencassscereuse 72°3 71:2 66-7 49.72 49.45 49.49 
Synthetic textiles and silk. ...........:seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 86°7 88-1 78:6 56.76 57.86 55.80 
Clothing (textile and fGr)ee..cive deaiied vem edie Wann Bev i 92°5 88-2 91-8 41,96 41.02 41.59 
Men's clothing. ..........:.ssrsssrvessrecceeesessensenss 97°5 93-0 95+7 40.77 89.75 39,98 
Women's clothing. .5.....:csrseeveresssevevecasrscctenes 91-7 85-3 95°7 42.53 41.50 42.83 
SSG BPOOGS Eo cc ace eed ac sea cus sakes save EEO c1 «Sema 82-0 79+1 78-8 42.94 41.94 42,54 
Wood products...... Ws Rs coe 4 ah ah ed tein Oeleteunss gaa eee 115-4 113-8 107-6 56.46 56.25 54.76 
Saw and planing sills, %5 is, 25%. ken toscephe pans con aetna 122-2 121-0 113-0 57.71 57.93 56.32 
DNV RUANINO s cietocavec:aucate ade wv 0-k eatery. <.4 ee amin casters 108-3 104-6 101-5 55.29 53.68 53.01 
riber wood DrOduete, coy <axcne evi v's + scent. aes ME 97°7 98-1 94-4 51,79 51.79 49.74 
E BDETDIOUUCH Ls ve ca knees xrans OUMNy eau lviethind «rey eles 124-4 122-6 120-2 75.84 76.26 72.94 
PRID BUC OAHEr NGS Wi, ss cess eas cate tees Meee eees 128-8 127-2 124-8 81.16 81,63 78.26 
Other paper produgtas:5..<.s0.seseennenenbaen sat oleae 113-4 111-4 108°8 61.12 61.80 58.05 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 111-7 111-4 110-4 67,32 67.37 65.15 
Tron atid Biel Produots, 53 0..+ ervey ss ueawikid anyway Caley es 105-2 103-0 98-5 71,91 70.08 67.39 
Agricultural imploments........ssssevreernecsevcsssoees 63-1 63-8 56-2 68.44 67.83 64.46 
Fabricated and structural steel...............ccceceueees 129+1 126-2 130-8 74.53 71.90 71.06 
Hardware and tools...... ae sep ei Be 103-8 101-9 97-5 66.90 65.96 63.47 
Heating and cooking appliances 96+3 993 98-7 62.37 61,05 46 
Tron castings...... 98-6 95+7 85-8 72.09 70,64 67.78 
Machinery mfg 109-6 107-7 109+4 69.06 68,10 66.43 
Primary iron and stee 115-7 112-0 96-0 78.73 75.87 71.77 
Sheet metal products... 113-4 110-4 109+7 72.74 69.80 66.47 
Transportation equipment....... ae 128-6 134-2 121-5 68.99 69,23 68.06 
BIVGKALG ANC. VALOR 6 ceai yon sain «canis 815-1 809-3 343-+4 75.60 77. 01 74.16 
Motor vehicles.............00. eet e. oi 113-2 138-38 83-0 72.61 69.55 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. * 119-5 123-7 86-8 67.02 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............. os 84-6 82-8 85-6 61,17 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............c.ccceeceueecees 134-0 134-3 152-4 66,92 
Non-ferrous metal products.........ccsscceeeeeesesennenns 128-5 127-2 120-0 73.06 
AorBin nm! HrG AUCs of s.<s sist: we sen 0d LOR PPR a 181°5 129-9 120-2 67.49 
Brass and copper products,.......cssessecertcesscsusense 106-6 104°7 101-9 69.41 
Smelting and refining... ...63 .csewdb since eae nvy ncn deere 154-6 153-5 141-2 79.09 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............0.ceeeeeeeees 140-2 133-9 181-1 68.64 
Non-metallic mineral products...........0.cccesecuscucece 132-9 131-1 119-5 66.64 
ECLA SNDTOOUGUB ss» « six w's's v's a salen viv Seta > wintaeen ue a 115-1 114-2 108:6 62,60 
Cilapsiand gisas Products: ...1+is~veeneeeveteeeu es tien 185-5 134-3 114-8 63.29 
Products of petroleum and coal,...........cccseversseeeees 180°4 180+2 124-8 88,89 
PI REARICML OUOOUGCIA: 55549. «,. v1 iv soto oP ve 6 Cn Nn 124:7 121°5 122-0 70.14 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 112+3 1078 107+7 64,67 
POL GA; PUBS ANG BAILB 5.06.05 5 x yrns'eiein naie.8 Fen 127-7 1271 116-7 78.43 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 103 +5 100°4 104-9 
MOVISURMMCTIOM rg ae vc cher sso cicccennonseverte ‘ , , 
Building and structures. ...........scesseccssensevsncevere 137-8 1.3 Tho. $8.91 
he Mig cota, ass een 140-6 133-9 122+8 67,76 
PURIMGONUNE AWOL Way ivevi tite» » sips. syst nce wear OR Sa eee 123-8 123-2 149-1 74,57 
Highways, bridges and streets........... 00. cecccccuceueee 138-6 181-3 126-8 54.51 
PRVICE Nate camer ct ns ete oti au aviscncaehies 121-6 121-2 118-9 40,22 
ELObeIs BUC TERTAUTADIS 2s 55.05 5 ener cee van dann core cule 118-9 118-2 118°3 34,61 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants......................... 107-2 1075 104°3 37,71 
AINUSEPISE COM DOSILE «36d kid nclsnvCcsvcsneerea rece 118-1 116-1 112-9 61,10 
1430 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 


C-3 relate to s: 


ried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, (D.B.S.) 


PURINES FE uly 8.55565 $44 89.% sles Anda dosuaure 
he ok eee ee See ae ee ee 
ha Ls Or LES ee eee ey eee a) 


PE Es eee ee ee eee 
oe SONA A 1) 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, 

1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
41-6 42-7 42-4 131-3 133-1 134-2 
40-8 42-1 41-0 126-9 124-7 119-5 
41-7 42-1 42-0 129-2 127-9 122-1 
42-7 42-1 42-2 130-4 130-3 126-5 
40-8 40-2 40-4 150-8 152-9 146-6 
40-2 40-3 40-4 137-6 138-3 134-8 
39-9 41-5 40-2 152-0 151-5 145-7 
40-2 39-8 39-8 148-9 150-3 146-4 
38-0 38-5 38-3 172-7 173-6 166-0 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnnings (D.B.S.). 


64736—84 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Fated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours | Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry Sept.1/Aug. 1/Sept.1/Sept.1|Aug. 1|Sept.1)Sept.1] Aug. 1)Sept.1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 
no. no. | no. | cts. | ets. | cts. $ $ $ 
ENING; oe causa sts 5:9 AUUnien oon VERE als A RS lee ee 43-2} 43-5) 42-6) 160-5) 160-5| 155-8) 69.34) 69.82) 66.37 
Metal mining........... 3 OR 5 < ek Fee en eee 44-2) 44-4) 44-1) 164-9] 164-5) 160-4) 72.89] 73.04) 70.74 
RPO1 Sven tn'e ek cod oes vies aes os oe co 45-6} 46-1| 45-7} 139-0} 139-5] 137-7} 63.38] 64.31] 62.93 
Ober tristal. oc. dhs cacy ds ote ws snk cheeks Sassen en 43-5} 43-5| 43-2) 178-7] 178-2) 173-9) 77.73) 77.52) 75.12 
(i en} eee ie) ae =): ee Se a” 40-7; 40-5] 38-4) 155-9) 156-1) 151-4) 63.45) 68.22) 58.14 
Cee Bnet sb cna ed oes eR eee eeana cornea in tee 39-2) 38-3) 38-0) 147-5| 147-6) 146-1] 57.82) 56.53} 55.52 
Oil wid natural wasee).c. <3. Rueda 10 ch che et sve came 44-3] 45-7| 39-8] 173-1) 172-5) 166-3) 76.68] 78.83} 66.19 
Non-metal.... wa Ban Cae ats Un Sens wae tx oiren es oe See 43-5) 44-5) 44-0) 150-4) 151-5] 144-6] 65.42) 67.42). 63,62 
ee igi! Pete ee eee ar rete ret ree re eee 41-2} 40-8} 40-9] 144-0} 145-1) 139-5) 59.33) 59.20) 57.06 
ROO GHGs DOVOTATON <c.5 hws a ols ce us cnc Hewedwe dun wie NES 41-9} 41-4] 41-3) 119-1] 124-1] 115-6) 49.90) 51.38) 47.74 
Meat Products....... an eta 39-8] 40-4) 39-9] 153-1] 152-2) 147-4) 60.93) 61.49) 58.81 
Canned and preserved fruits and veg 44-6] 38-9) 40-3} 91-8} 98-0) 89-7) 40.94) 38.12) 36.15 
Grain mill products............. See Fe 43-4| 43-2) 42-7} 140-0) 140-8} 138-0] 60.76| 60.83) 58.93 
Bread and other bakery product 43-7) 44-3) 44-0) 109-9) 110-2) 105-4) 48.08) 48.82) 46.38 
Distilled and malt liquors. .. | 89-9] 41-2] 40-0) 164-1) 164-0] 155-7) 65.48) 67.57) 62.28 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ..........6666 6005 ...| 40-1) 40-5) 40-1) 145-5) 147-2] 141-8) 58.35) 59.47) 56.86 
Uber POUCH Soo eek os false sunk nents ween ewe meer 40-7| 40-1) 40-6) 148-0) 147-7) 144-3) 60.24) 59.23] 58.59 
Then ther ProcuUoiB:. acco << vista ove Leer eee ve tnt ERE 40-6) 39-5! 39-5] 101-7} 100-9} 98-8] 41.29) 39.86) 39.03 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........6... 00000000 40-3} 39-4] 39-2] 97-8} 97-4] 95-5) 39.41) 38.38) 37.44 
Textile products (except clothing)... 0.2... ......00455 42-5] 41-5} 41-8) 112-0} 111-6) 109-2) 47.60) 46.31) 45.65 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..............5. 41-4] 39-5) 39-3] 113-7] 111-4} 110-5) 47.07| 44.00) 43.43 
Woollen goods. PR Sixes ato hw wre a in an thn Aca 43-2) 43-2) 43-6) 104-9} 104-4] 104-1] 45.32] 45.10] 45.39 
Synthetic textiles UC UC ccc ne ie Vanes > Deana eee 44-1) 44-0) 44-7| 117-4] 119-3} 114-1] 51.77| 52.49} 51.00 
Clothing (textile AUC TORIES Wesy.. sor a etm aene eae 38-6] 37-3) 37-8] 97-9] 98-0} 98-9] 37.79] 36.55) 37.38 
Men's clothing. Bie cao SAN tet 8 ode Pocatello Ua 38-2) 36-6] 37-2) 96-6) 96-8] 97-5) 36.90) 35.43) 36.27 
Women’s clothing............ Cage ase 37-0| 35-1] 36-5) 103-6} 104-4] 105-1] 38.33) 36.64] 38.36 
IG GOOG oc eee icine ence ance cakb ices eae were se 40-6] 39-3) 39-1) 96-8} 96-7] 98-3) 39.30] 38.00) 38.44 
*Wood products..... Nat sive nse eaves pbbicees 05.0.0 a 985s 42-3] 42-2) 42-0] 128-6] 128-4] 125-8! 54.40) 54.18} 52.84 
Saw and planing PATS Ain ic see ecco her an erate 41-4] 41-6] 41-3] 135-3] 135-3} 132-7] 56.01) 56.28) 54.81 
PR ERIND . c craw Cc ox 6 aa Meda taeda Cate Bi ieee ee PR ie 44-2) 42-9] 43-6) 118-6) 117-5) 115-6] 52.42) 50.41) 50.40 
Other wood product. :.i's.c0s. beak cee np cee tiveness 43-5] 44-0) 42-9) 112-2] 111-5] 109-2) 48.81) 49.06) 46.85 
Paper products. ... wag uly Sh Oe eww eis Sha ee Mninls pn eae hinpeie 42-7| 42-9] 43-1] 168-9] 169-0] 161-0) 72.12) 72.50) 69.39 
Pulp and paper Mills... .05 cups ce deeen Mo danmes maetesle 42-8| 43-1] 43-5] 180-7} 180-2) 171-4) 77.34) 77.67) 74.56 
Other paper Products... sss warw cannes venewenuaewe 42-5} 42-3] 42-0) 132-5] 133-6) 127-5] 56.31) 56.51) 53.55 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ............. 39-9] 39-8) 40-1] 171-6] 171-4} 165-3] 68.47] 68.22) 66.29 
SRFOM BUC Etee! HTODUG: .a<cisine nos vv revise me enev sree 42-0] 41-1) 41-0) 164-9] 163-3} 157-2} 69.26) 67.12) 64.45 
Agricultural implements. ............0ccceeeeceenees 40-0| 38-8] 36-9] 155-0] 166-7] 160-1) 62.00) 64.68) 59.08 
Fabricated and structural steel..................005. 40-7| 389-7| 40-7] 166-4] 163-6] 164-2) 67.72} 64.95) 66.88 
Hardware and tools...... Pe cio ee 42-2) 41-8] 41-4] 148-8] 149-3] 144-6] 62.79) 62.41] 59.86 
Heating and cooking appliances.................0055 42-1| 40-6] 41-8) 141-4] 142-7] 140-2) 59.53] 57.94) 58.60 
Tron castings.......... Rata stelstes vac eesepets seis meee aes 43-3} 42-5] 42-0] 162-9] 161-7] 156-3] 70.54] 68.72) 65.65 
Machinery manufacturing...............0cseeceeeens 42-1] 41-3] 41-6) 157-2] 155-4] 152-1] 66.18} 64.18] 63.27 
Primary iron and steelss<<.5.0k0s +. oisunss aca 41-3} 40-3] 40-0] 184-8] 179-7] 171-0] 76.32) 72.42) 68.40 
‘ Sheet metal products. <o.05 0061 se~ waiee<perec sa sennen 43-6] 42-1] 41-7] 163-0} 159-7) 153-6) 71.07] 67.23) 64.05 
‘Transportation equipment... .........sesceseceeeeeess 38-7] 39-1] 39-8] 166-7| 166-9] 161-9] 64.51) 65.26) 64.44 
Aircralt iG DATE... thi «ei es' cv stesso ty Alene eee 41-1) 40-3) 41-5] 173-0} 170-5) 171-7] 71.10) 68.71) 71.26 
Motor vehioles.......0....65005 BEAR Aeron, wick 36-4| 36-5) 35-3) 178-4] 179-9) 171-6) 64.94) 65.66) 60.57 
Motor vehicle parts and BQCORSOTIER «<5 eis semanas 87-5] 39-7] 39-2) 166-9) 166-7] 162-2) 62.59) 66.18) 63.58 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. .............. 37-4] 38-9] 39-7] 160-0] 159-8] 158-4) 59.84) 62.16) 62.88 
shipbuilding and repairing............6660ceeeeeeees 41-8} 41-6) 41-7] 159-3) 157-5] 150-5) 66.59) 65.52) 62.76 
Non-ferrous metal products. ..........seeceseseneeses 41-3] 41-2} 41-0] 168-3] 166-8] 159-3] 69.51) 68.72] 65.31 
Aluminum prodiote,.. soyueencs vk aan aware yeas 41-6] 41-1} 41-2] 145-3] 145-0) 145-7] 60.44) 59.60) 60 
Brass and copper productS............eeeeeeseeeeeee 42-1] 42-3) 40-8) 155-3) 156-4) 150-0] 65.38) 66.16] 61.20 
: Smelting and refining........ A ais tn16 5/810 agra ese 41-0] 41-3] 41-0] 183-1] 179-9] 171-8] 75.07] 74.80) 70.44 
Blectrical apparatus and supplies. .... fay gee Mice 41-2} 40-6] 40-3] 151-1] 151-8] 150-9] 62.25] 61.63] 60.81 
, Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. ........ 40-5} 40-4] 40-1] 164-1} 163-7} 166-2) 66.46) 66,18) 66.65 
De eps wed mineral products, «0. .ncues ss eeenneere’ 43-8] 44-0] 43-7) 146-1] 145-9] 141-5] 63.99) 64.20) 61.84 
Coy. PLOGUGERS |; Po vay ech s ce iatsree eee Ree a 44-0) 44-1] 44-7] 136-3] 136-6] 131-6) 59.97) 60.24) 58.83 
P aa and! glass products: ~.wasanin caste enee Deen 42-0] 42-1] 42-4) 145-0] 143-9] 139-7] 60.90) 60.58) 59.23 
=~ Hod petroleum and coal...........ccseeeeceeees 40-7| 41-3] 41-5] 195-6} 196-0] 188-7| 79.61) 80.95) 78.31 
emical products.......... bhehe 5 + oeizit's Seite a ere RE 41-2) 41-0] 41-1] 152-7} 152-1) 146-3] 62.91] 62.36) 60.13 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40-9) 40-8] 41-0} 126-1] 123-8] 120-7} 51.57) 50.51) 49.49 
Seca alkalis and salts........... saieh ms ao 41-7} 41-6] 41-9] 174-5] 174-2) 167-7] 72.77| 72.47] 70.27 
sage ap manujacturing industries................ 41-1] 40-3] 41-1] 118-2) 118-4] 116-2) 48.58) 47.72] 47.76 
o 7 ae ood via. S OAs sails 4/0 nib, sia SSS eee 41-2) 40-9] 41-0] 155-9] 155-6) 150-9) 64.23) 63.64) 61.87 
hte arable ZOOds Fg een aici’. .% cok de eee ain ee ane 41-2} 40-7] 40-8] 131-8] 133-8] 128-4} 54.30) 54.46) 52.39 
peargerion Lat hiadiyso'y tie sale c7a,b. cade.» G6 RR ee eet ane 41-8) 41-5] 41-8] 150-1) 148-5] 144-2] 62.74) 61.63] 60.28 
oy ings ge BGLUGUULEG:, igs s 75,39 cao Generar Aas 41-3] 41-0] 41-5] 163-0) 160-9} 155-5) 67.32) 65.97 . 
= ighways, bridges and streets.............eceeeees 43-0} 42-5] 42-4] 124-5] 124-0] 121-2} 53.54) 52.70} 51.39 
lectric and motor transportation..........0.ccceeuues 44-7} 44-9] 44-7) 146+ 2} 141-2} 65.35] 65.19) 63.12 : 
ae Bet dens syereo ss ne ane 40-6} 40-3} 40-9] 84-2] 84-7] 81-7] 34.19] 34,13) 38.42 : 
re ls and restaurants... 0.6... cccesesscseceeagennes 41-1] 40-6] 41-6] 83-1] 83-9) 80-4] 34.15) 34.06] 33.45 
undries and dry cleaning plants............. 20... 40-2} 40-2] 40-2] 81-7] 81-6] 80-0} 32.84) 32.80) 32.16 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Period 


Monthly Average 1949.................. 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 
Monthly Average 1952. . re 
Monthly Average 1953. 
Monthly Average 1954................. 


Week Preceding: 


August 1S UG Oa es, oe 
September 1, 1964................. 
October Br Ap eanee et vce den oe 
November 1, 1954................. 
Draceraber’ 1) 1964..5.6.55.. 0 sees 
January, gt 98 aos 
Wepruare 2, 1960... 22. .5.c.5 605. 

are Ee ADO Olek hn Mae ola detonate 
April De TUDE i heat «5. et aes 

ay VER ee Ba ae 
June UU ae ay ee 
July ee RL OU Uy oe a. dee > vie Uae Sele 
August We TORRY. ik ce estes ee 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 
per Week 


ae 
— 
Soca wc 


~ 
_ 
noowon 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


142-8 
142-7 
143-5 
144-3 
145-4 
145-5 
145-0 
145-0 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average | Consumer eye 

Weekly Price Weekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
105-1 102-9 102-1 
117-0 113-7 102-9 
128-6 116-°5 110-4 
134-5 115-5 116-5 
137-0 116-2 117-9 
137-5 117-0 117-5 
136-8 116-8 117-1 
138-3 116-8 118-4 
139-1 116-8 119-1 
139-5 116-6 119-6 
140-7 116-4 120-9 
140-3 116-3 120-6 
141-7 116-0 122-2 
142-2 116-1 122-5 
143-6 116-4 123-4 
143-0 115-9 123-4 
142-2 116-0 122-6 
141-8 116-4 121-8 


Norr: A Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
iis ties ye 1949 = conomics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 


(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


7 ee Live Applications 
Unfilled Vacancies for Employment 
Month | O OO” _ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

November Gt 2060). oc, Stays. ken Ghee ee saree 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
November 1, 1950........ e okiece x Ornate Awe Bale 41,144 13,085 54,229 89,690 57,313 147, 003 
IWOVOMDGE? 25 COD Lic co tole ov avs ae ki Meo ato ote 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
OVER DON LUDA. s5ras soy Gece van tes oetetnahere 23,846 18, 092 41,938 99,383 49,258 148, 641 
PIOCOII DAT Age LOND sy Se oee aan sa Ce ets ave ee 15, 282 13,058 28,340 | 144,520 60,997 205,517 
November 1, 1954............. Re icy PR 13,724 10,501 24,225 187,123 77,003 264, 126 
BVGCRIN DER” 1, AGO4. igre easy «eee ees eark oe 16,104 10,504 26,608 255, 811 85,229 341,040 
January DANO ae tena the oka «eter teens coats 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93,805 465,764 
Bebriarg ~ Te 1OGh ccc tics van ee teke bate 8,276 8,604 16, 880 483,380 117,651 601,031 
March RS ee a i Re ee 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
April ee AO OMIs Marae pteciotn eed manrati sie’ eciioeie 10,611 11,506 22,117 505,472 114, 572 620, 044 
May ig AUR wre Reta as + a vend Tse eStats 1RER 15,508 14,655 30, 163 394, 621 98,601 493, 222 
June By MUDDE nccos pease w ener ate mane 21,675 18,451 40, 126 205, 630 76,273 281, 903 
July Oh yA OOD te leidiae av af cei wee nctratie tes 18,741 17,392 36,1383 | 152,711 77, 865 230,576 
August DS LOGS «sas ara ds a0 ny ee gee ee 18, 363 16, 665 35, 028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
Mentamber 1. 1Onb. oe pct cesses teen een es 26,320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63,738 185, 683 
October Ry LOOO (2) «othe wade sea odio mare eee 28,794 18, 225 47,019 117,723 63,545 181, 268 
INVA RT dt LOOO.A2) vice saa ciseubioe ore woe ceeee 24,269 14, 667 38, 936 136, 623 69,713 206, 336 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES uy ~ Ope AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 
1 
’ 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total Aug. 31 Sept. 30 
1955 | 1954 ° 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 2,090 205 2,295 | — 245 | + 843 
YS es: ES ee i ee 8,770 12 8,782 | + 1,593/ + 4,381 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells....................... 757 61 818 | + 19} + 414 
EN a ae eee” a en eee 351 12 363 - 438) + 212 
NEE Site doo, cP Avinsbien von wos 0see vb d ai nncs vows 226 15 241 + 80 + 98 
eRe MRGEE PETTING) 0a on’ as ah SR cde un pecdslon Okan Lek 103 1 104 - 23 + 87 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits...................-005. 20 3 23} + 3] + 17 
MMM ics a he COMMS upp wine I wie oc te Oke viva s 57 30 87} + 2 0 
LU as ee ee cs Ae 5,520 3,878 9,498 - 85 + 3,545 
REM MN AC VETO GON 6 ano o's vicoevnydidsinn wevwal odin eos 479 321 = 386 | + 140 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................0c.000- 14 11 25); — 4) + 15 
a Oe ee ee eee oem 74 32 106 | — Lal ieee 63 
RR REE EE POCOOUR. 5 «509 <5x0.0508 cbt bs ic cack Ie dees } 104 198 302 | — 93} + 116 
Textile Products (except clothing).................... 164 235 399 _ 28 aa 146 
Clothing (textile and fur)..............c.ceceeuseues , 282 1,827 2,109 - 240 + 460 
RMR RENTER sk a NOR on cara So A noe San 5 00'e O.06 : 609 129 738 | — 48} + 438 
Ly OT ts GO a Se fe eae Cee 185 75 260 — 31 + 120 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 175 134 309 | + 2] + 125 
dean and Meee! POCUGtHL, 0.6060 b dba veneer dereseee 931 176 1,107} + 5] + 621 
Transportation Equipment..................0ceeeeeeees 1,000 81 1,081 + 353 | + 24 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products............0.c0ceeuceeeues 475 107 582] + 146} + 471 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............... «SA a 499 266 765} + 130} + 377 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................. "ee 148 46 194] + 33} + 103 
42 ll 53 ~ 43 + 33 
179 125 304 + 17 + 127 
160 204 364 + 47 + 166 
4,518 116 4,634 | + 2421 + 2,428 
3,185 70 3,255 + 178 + 1,751 
1,333 46 1,379 + 64 + 677 
1,249 329 1,578 — 34] + 941 
996 142 1,138 - 111 + 674 
84 14 98 =“ 11 + 67 
169 173 342] + 66); + 200 
136 32 168 | + &] + 35 
2,990 2,959 5,949 | + 152} + 1,827 
1,006 633 1,639 | + 14; + 650 
1,984 2,326 4,310 + 138 + 1177 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 707 841 1,548 | — 192; + 492 
SRO MNP goin ie are 5 ca won sO nae an'seiidas sees saewes¥ncy 3,001 9,227 12,228 | — 566] + 3,280 
Community or Public Service... e; 257 1,062 1,319] — 264) + 126 
Government Service. 1,190 410 1,600 | + Fi + 
Recreation Service e 169 119 7 - a + 7 
Business Service..... - 716 460 ‘1 6}; — As! + <o 

LOO STE Se ae ee en eer ee ee eT 669 7,176 845} — oP ; 
aR UNED CP ANE fe cictasaincuinalere'ssiaamacn ee apieia ance ce 29,738 17,760 47,498 | + 936 | + 18,186 


1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 3 
eee vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1955(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) | Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group $$ OOO 
Male Female Total || Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2,175 526 2,701 3,370 1,163 4,533 
Clerical WOTKEDS 2s .viss'e we higees gs nie Saree 6 1,681 4,014 5,695 7,520 20,534 28, 054 
Dales WOrkere socse «xine sue ca ad DdemR aa 1,540 1,574 3,114 3,389 8,014 11,403 
Personal and domestic service workers... . 921 7,862 8,783 17,927 11, 436 29,363 
A a ERA Gri SORE E nicl OAC CEE OTC Se 21 arenes 21 611 1 612 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,980 42 2,022 1,077 113 1,190 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 16, 403 2,838 19,241 44,007 11,480 55,487 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

TODREGO) ee SoM Spt “een a eee ate 82 23 105 734 360 1,094 
Textiles, clothing, etc...............-. 165 1,998 2,163 1,803 6,818 8,621 
Lumber and wood products........... 8,962 5 8, 967 3,629 94 3,723 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)............ 51 15 66 | 651 319 970 
Leather and leather products.......... 55 148 203 597 628 1,225 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 24 5 29 135 34 169 
MGtal War kin | >< cccck ¢ ORs soe sees 17147 48 1,165 6,698 672 7,370 
lOCEMCHL Medan execs cre enee fae ce eee 304 201 505 1,109 579 1,688 
Transportation equipment............. 12 rf 19 594 48 642 

NMG vases es BOS |. sirelstanttee’s 428 UR ree en 650 
ConstirachiOlt.g. «sacs 2 untae aos pe Ug (ae ie oe ae 2,104 7,387 3 7,390 
Transportation (except seamen)... 1,014 17 1,031 | 7,395 69 7,464 
Communications and public utility..... CY al (Bae ea 223 17 240 
Trade and service.............- om 276 286 562 1,679 912 2,591 
Other skilled and semiskilled. . te 1,463 72 1,535 8,137 644 8,781 
Foremen 8 71 1,112 223 1,335 
Apprentices... 226 5 231 1,474 10 1,484 

Unakilled workers ...o. caspess ness n css 4,073 1,369 5,442 89, 822 10, 854 50, 676 

dod And VObacces 73 aks stawes ssace ss 223 204 427 ‘ , 881 3,258 
Lumber and lumber products......... 350 20 370 3,165 190 3,355 
BM Ste WORKIN sc tse echt eens ate 352 72 424 2,114 443 2,557 
Conbenpiotiont <. sess chance sss casiad = 1,970 2 1,972 13, 283 43 13,326 
Other unskilled workers.............. 1,178 1,071 2,249 19, 883 8,297 28,180 

GRAND ‘TOTALS... bance 28,794 18,225 47,019 117,723 63,545 181,268 


3 Preliminary—subject to revision. 
2) Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


| 


) Unfilled Vacancies (?) | Live Applications 
Office / (1) Previous | Previous | (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29, | Sept. 1, |Sept. 30, | Sept. 29, | Sept. 1, Sept. 30, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
eo Lo eer 427 389 446 3,168 4,022 3,508 
Senet Sree ree . 82 52 30 994 1,290 1,152 
Grand Falls......... ee TS ae 7o MILs 0626 ficceetoe ike 2 182 243 231 
BE Mona's: «scsea-scs-- ke Oe eal 345 327 414 1,992 2,489 2,125 
Prince Edward Island.............-.-.-.5.s+005: 428 243 347 | 860 875 1,011 
Charlottetown.......... : } 138 125 7 536 540 641 
Summerside........... és art 290 118 272 324 335 370 
Nova Scotia............. ie ee | 1,426 1,316 1,020 9,721 9,375 11,449 
Ambherst : zy! SOA 12 34 14 318 327 336 
"ee US I, Seer, 25 33 66 285 305 414 
TEC OS eR rr ce 841 929 707 3,144 3,027 3,458 
Inverness....... ONE Sh ons hak Rag ks or & .. Pree eee es eee ee 179 220 307 
Pana ST aan ec a ee ie 143 120 ill 469 447 727 
Sia Bei aes 2 2 > Ae 290 47 29 156 181 200 
New Glasgow......-- Aa Oe See 17 20 20 1,208 1,232 1,796 
Roringhdlle. co. ks was esavebess tie Meal ee 8 1 225 165 515 
SEEPS At gee oe ee ae fi 20 24 27 2,773 2,650 2,648 
Rae i eer 2 ieee ea | 7 93 31 479 405 516 
PRR IER Las cls tage cx ss Ov ate’ 2 cs 8 8 14 485 416 532 
New Brunswick... .......0.0...0ceeeeneers oN 1,298 1,206 1,065 7,068 6,977 9,179 
LE Be PIR Pe oe ni weed 17 13 21 337 380 474 
Campbellton. ..........sseeceeseeeeee Bt Sense 46 34 33 366 419 505 
ASTI GIBEOTL osc oe os os ons : Ye 7 12 35 155 297 238 
HWOGETRIOG 5... 0c cdcctce were s ss : -, pee 415 278 387 486 467 800 
7 Oa et Pe ea eae Deed 15 32 12 172 228 605 
“CTA” Sn Sa Oe cee. Meee 391 347 286 1,681 1,573 2,028 
Newcastle 18 9 26 539 537 736 
Saint John 246 356 164 2,624 2,430 2,577 
SE ME EISEM 5 gap «aloccin.s sree nae ma rns ene apacrs © este 9 9 8 368 323 
Tek ee «RS en ego 25 17 7 144 122 150 
SUPT AEE RRISILS «1 Suis sa tapbeccewert ph esees 40 99 86 196 201 298 
Pies et Soe: 18,285 | 16,361 | 10,168 | 51,962 | 55,703 68,941 
ogy en aR aR ; 201 a7 
Beauharnois 29 37 8 279 214 503 
Buckingham 8 19 14 192 190 406 
ES 5, aE oe Se 235 272 5 262 406 304 
AORaGIAR Cowes whe tee eons chase beeen en edie n> a6 8 it 115 140 177 
(CARE DTS Reet oR BoE aera 279 362 198 358 530 523 
Vea i Sane Bc RP oc Ee 119 224 7 17 218 ; 248 
oe. Maa 8, Saree ee, ae 34 119 3 546 457 497 
i 72 
eee eee Sk. “He RAGS os 2 3 113 130 183 
"ne A ee Be ee ee 15 24 22 872 855 1,119 
op OI: Ee a, epee epee 59 58 101 977 1,116 1,334 
Ne ce ed cneoepeeeeees 176 237 227 924 2 1,389 
BRUNA or Sods ga hes 8 kao have pgs cote 84 55 43 570 654 745 
a8») SaaS es eee 22 29 21 229 251 257 
oi | Re nee Peers Coco 3 1 49 176 180 146 
ops e: 7 aie ae coe 2,767 2,718 2,069 21 205 310 
ce SE es eee eee 81 161 122 957 1,218 1,186 
Louiseville. : eR SRETE® 2 45 26 15 939 451 337 
pep ena eee Coe 24 61 . 180 179 
echo c cps coeoeepappeeess 26 97 4 65 77 61 
Soe? SR oe Mir ed OR eintas 497 504 55 191 277 237 
Méa 1s ie ey, eee eee 7 91 31 230 268 344 
Re Rela hee v csi cag eeecs aor que oo 26 31 2 290 429 398 
Jon! 9 > RE a, an es Senne ocean 24 28 25 458 639 370 
conch ugg eecsnoh nevent ene 6,567 5,959 3,543 | 22,253 | 23,471 31,284 
ape Ri a oe a Sanita ais sioae sas iy 3 17 23 198 305 398 
ew IGNMONG «ove. ne cc neee erm eerce + 557 17 182 180 160 168 
ye ene af 394 738 654| 5,956 | 5,652 5,348 
"pale EE Sea: ae 1,561 1,386 7 aa 387 556 
Biviece du Loup 73 19 416 478 803 
Roberval 33 24 371 173 246 223 
dle aie (CR, 2 vnc 249 215 101 760 697 935 
no Ro Ons aaa ie oo ; io He apt 
Seat d de Bellevue 84 74 25 285 298 385 
é 107 100 80 491 548 830 
169 133 366 436 495 575 
181 94 122 703 799 1,081 
109 97 62 823 796 1,027 
31 39 14 495 485 633 
155 161 585 957 1,404 592 
155 210 48 133 102 134 
83 49 22 1,153 1,147 1,407 
147 282 162 1,520 1,642 2/830 
43 12 29 652 758 1,374 
34 29 139 465 576 573 
gil 347 138 1,640 1,673 2,209 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Live Applications 


Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29 Sept. 1, |Sept. 30, | Sept. 29, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 30, 
19. 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

Quebec—Con. 
Wald Out®, > ccc iadeoy ae ack < ath ipae seas sane 328 299 36 624 659 729 
Walloyfielt sy uc. sc oe tvs «0 vce teleccvetwebarietee 58 64 50 725 745 945 
PVSGLOIA VILLE CN kK othe cage aeuaee eae vanes 85 69 73 522 594 679 
On Carbo ches he Oy hcoee caves acess esa P aes Aen WES's 13,161 13,698 8,858 69,041 71,466 99,323 
ASTDPIOR Fea canis ele he evn ce Wenn <0 ee Pie e heed 21 12 17 83 106 90 
Lol gg De OER ee at) PP eT eee on Cee ee 131 143 185 710 630 871 
Ballo vill. csc ss naeced ono 0s ee ROR er sd mid KeeeamreNs 19 27 28 721 807 635 
BraCpOridae. voces ven ive re Ris as sine Manes, 18 61 60 59 238 204 349 
BrAMptey docks dcdeaaksas ns Ones ves cvs <bituee ees 61 24 39 264 338 336 
PAWRINGONR SiO so reide ase 2 Hie ee egy OP Ree eee 180 187 53 1,344 1,387 1,729 
PSrOOIYING. 05. MeRaen v occa-5 os aad eoicte an aie'eia nels te 29 31 39 159 180 212 
Carleton Piao 4). cits see cae Pawn auc mek sewiene ete rd 1 2 95 109 167 
CHAT AIT Socotra sre Oth «ose ales setae scolar 267 377 328 590 788 1,227 
GODOT Ae bate cecteels sa sie ave vaca ce Ip hW ou ae 30 14 21 333 257 428 
Collingwood scrote te swiss ben «vie ta sens hela 16 26 15 496 548 620 
MIGINWHN Go oc date shcswhccels toes sc aeneiebeenans 162 202 55 1,352 1,410 1,822 
Ort Murdo. cor ates ates Ue wine wan nilwe cetera sas 14 30 1 802 213 419 
WOre BUENOS: «1G eeey na car drawer ss vow eces sy ae 4 5 10 103 135 130 
ONG VRRLAIID coc s iene ao eines cate tn ns wai oe Va 241 320 119 598 614 990 
WALES Secon Mees ce Cenee «u's UO URaOs vnc cee tues 206 66 51 285 447 884 
GANAROGUO, 66.5. a ccc sesesecreecsccsnsesssatees 10 13 1 90 74 130 
ROGER eh sisloe tere inn tre ewes wn wuld é Mle acoieie ark 19 18 25 236 199 306 
CrUeIPN. se essing es Mulia rehtinc es te he cesee see 141 153 80 735 832 1270 
famnilion es od ccs cethre ne ws gx ae van a ea 907 984 553 4,514 5,150 8,369 
BA WeEDULy:< . cee a cieurehietts Wh onus «cesoh ae Tuce 17 27 21 243 178 242 
PRAT ROU ote cts c aie teeters salle tae y 6 tiasieN Oy bon E 43 46 14 217 136 348 
Rep UGK ARIE: Jose ae cnc caus heen sees ono Cae 52 54 29 201 207 290 
ARONOVE TEE Pia va eeuteelew sae Pv ee vis ance cltele seed 72 80 12 190 166 172 
ASIN EY oo ere SSR aie « Son asic ade vated «panied 198 166 154 751 742 717 
Kirkland ICE ays. c4can eo tet wap ig stesian eae 155 95 18 337 325 528 
Rathhenerwosseehten ick caotin cs cece seen ie at 155 130 90 1,092 1,036 1,897 
PUMA TONE Sey oot a emacs delac's cde Delete nus BNA 31 66 8 289 314 515 
TANGA VUE CRE. «cs cen cc OLE T Tes > ve eats om 65 75 52 554 339 754 
EAC WEL ee as icy elaine + «,a/dists Gt aya nw ofacd eater sts aa 17 26 25 108 125 175 
EOUMON rete etn op aera as ct ete Ped oality) asain «Sana 694 721 469 2,213 1,839 2,880 
jabs ENG Ly eer” § Bnei ec eee (aie eee! 14 18 15 275 216 585 
INppanndetice <a cchetreane bi fevices icles nioth se i. 5 4 1 183 155 208 
IN GW ORONED ac cb aeetds psig tls & orp vce ee ener 301 239 118 1,092 1,340 1,341 
INiagarnrt alle... bape aces. Oe talc sinc atone n pals 100 114 46 558 511 1,385 
ORGIUET EY c\« sis siete atthe Sictaie vias aieaisinielh sien SOR siAe= 75 80 57 492 513 905 
Dak vilGren... stety Smee ae corer ta mite ws cate 185 190 552 116 374 292 
PULA CEOS orca teeta e wh ects sok AOS Rad 60 68 15 362 333 498 
ORHawatien, «0h Seine okay Gxt apes Menetieeate 98 156 88 7,665 1,979 6,939 
Ottawa Reda -aich See cals FOS ss voce aR weed 1,175 1,138 1,008 2,248 2,347 2,521 
Owed Seyi. ae. bosess ae vats Pe aean teeta 41 54 34 541 499 630 
PAID ROURG sis vaste Aauarks tet a eu tate vosekcs 5 4 3 HO 90 140 
ROMEO Ey ans osu dites Scaktee ne erce vind Cote a. ast 273 241 113 633 738 870 
{Serbse Sis apla e woaca ete a aa AET x acd ANE eere ee 28 26 21 132 122 221 
Seely eas et ta Pee. Y eee 41 45 20 1,338 1,375 1,631 
eae oy ER FSO AES, Perrin © iC Maer 7 3 4 98 89 98 
OVGIAYENGE 9.3 chapter ses cs ne MGs dM cen 275 301 110 783 942 1,117 
POrt Golparney iy hee oe waa. Sean cece tains 7 2 16 297 256 555 
Ea ah Ug sienna lcfa mais» '6 RES» Caracas ware aie 123 97 33 295 393 328 
E er Rote ss Miah Mets: s « SAMS Ninf ERE 9 16 5 268 288 256 
oh Tee Sadat tales Hive APO aia nS ae 118 250 87 1,721 1,349 2,339 
a RGDE oq slg ahton ss mace nwa LAE aah 82 89 57 453 349 502 
etry ag ad Oe a 82 101 46 861 1,037 1,452 
> Sloe MOriG:h foe. 3, cose. 8 ovens sash wn dees 192 167 78 669 639 050 
MICOS teat einl che Pe og cin eRe dah ceca ce oe 23 172 34 297 123 | 259 
PROUT EGOROWLG AL STs 1os.; te enon icaa a eye - 20 19 19 99 92 75 
sre PELIS ee eth Pets. ss. a cith'e tin ahor'e oes an 18 26 11 247 235 366 
PAORG Memon note ess dss he da ket cect . 24 28 30 289 293 546 
Sturgeon allay. gees is... dele ews es : 2 3 4 613 416 485 
Suc bun vies eee Gs oss sn ganic « ’ 174 216 95 1,045 947 1,454 
Bes voneens ct: Ae 9 66 54 55 7 795 941 
Bet ch Bae Mae prose wd» Goh 4, 602 4,627 2,912 16,895 19, 656 22,168 
Satninin cialpi cid tatae’s wes 9° d'a ee 96 159 35 360 375 358 
aeOe aah ttieeine ss.te 38 48 21 243 186 412 
Sen a... Aner 18 19 8 162 169 626 
GOOOODTEY eaten 85 64 11 559 534 a) P 513 
197 291 260 898 1,101 783 
443 357 251 5,765 10,618 12,712 
34 33 12 1 15 260 
2,298 2,514 1,997 8,966 8,338 9,431 
224 224 172 493 449 508 
13 37 12 257 181 | 252 
51 40 19 151 120 167 
he P 33 56 37 350 236 369 
Wingiense fe a eae Sac es 3 14 3 46 42 28 
POR eitees dat Mana Pap am Iewin's «sheet lataey « 1,974 2,148 1,754 7,669 7,310 8,107 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Live Applications 


Office (!) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
: Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29, | Sept. 1, |Sept. 30, | Sept. 29, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 30, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
MME ah ca, ois bos 4400's centers vianehevee 1,144 1,717 1,313 4,307 3,771 4,154 
El pa 40 100 29 73 65 ”'59 
ee. dete POR eee Ee TELLER EE 168 256 148 450 357 484 
CORO ES 0s Be ee a ee es 48 65 114 249 240 264 
Prince Albert 90 87 52 554 565 697 
(2 Se a oe ot ei eae 302 386 291 1,075 894 926 
Sas! RTE ai occas 2 Hiss Maca Che Ves Cee ceonee cers te 303 432 300 1,170 1,014 1,122 
LS dll tbe et a ell Be ae 93 209 225 153 "127 "164 
a 42 49 60 77 69 57 
Es Ob Code sa Gan ba'dh oaee eh eas ncede ne thccen 58 133 94 506 440 381 
Alberta I, cae Shae SUL EDR LMETIVGT oe Sd she me 04's 4,213 3,781 2,264 7,347 6,746 9,719 
et a a AS a I ge A SI 19 21 13 174 126 "292 
RRINONT Sra inn dde.ccleukeceena? 1,177 1,207 668 2,745 2,586 3,159 
Drumballer.......0.0.0--+ +00. 29 36 59 139 152 "121 
RE So kk Ue Pusceea ieee 2,311 1,968 1,130 2,992 2,709 4,200 
AMC Pe eG. Or. . oh er KE 94 39 46 109 "83 "243 
PRtNDTINRO. oo occ cvesceveccserenctons 343 280 237 512 409 735 
pep va eee pe Aine Res, a ee 141 109 41 422 435 564 
NT ALT EER ATT CLL CELLET 99 121 52 254 24 
Yellowknife Office Closed...........-.-.0-0e0005 Figures Included 18 | Figures Included 5 
With Edmonton With Edmonton 

British Columbia Re RE PP Aree eat 4,339 4,631 1,928 18,828 18,410 25,729 
Chilliwack 60 60 52 666 368 492 
DOUPIOOBY cy 5 os pc dccskecsso bes rise ssecvsceescns 47 83 34 276 291 304 
Cranbrook 33 9 44 158 163 204 
RIA MONOR CORGR IE. 6.4 vhs ceed er sa dicssnesestisads rs’ 19 35 29 122 384 209 
Pa ere aired res cece Cee 82 50 24 335 681 249 
Kamloopesciiscss sess sss ecens cece vecceeveeeere 153 189 108 284 243 298 
eS Rr ors fi ee Oy ee 203 52 38 160 248 199 
Mission City... ccccscsencecsecessccnsnreccensceee 44 313 35 295 224 316 
RI a a ao mia Sami ALe 60 62 17 900 954 700 
if et ee ee ae eke ee 23 24 25 189 187 345 
New Westminster..........-.0-0 see eeeereeeeeees 156 255 107 2,266 2,105 3,612 
PentiGton. ... ccc cscs ccccecerssccsconvccsesncess 25 18 1 122 146 228 
Port Alberni. .........cccecsccscerccnreceeseeees 53 46 10 309 548 254 
Prince George. .....seceecse cece c eens ener eeeeees 236 233 79 440 487 712 
Prince Rupert. .......:---seeeesceeeereereeccess 461 479 39 353 256 447 
PMIOBUOM Erode aks s geese ce cee eee USs cece ieee 21 21 4 55 54 61 
Ne ee on ae calc mulbding oo Se pneeN aise nea 39 37 3 215 194 434 
UNINC: Co cccicwaeca ts Peend cncuredenstewnsreey 2,055 1,799 884 9,662 8,940 14,197 
RI ke occ Sleelaragaianny Pim pion mimran emrdeieym iors 167 381 75 151 170 222 
OSTA Ghats i 'vs cic. ovules Ghee sie not pe weineee see aka ey 350 377 249 1,679 1,607 2,114 
WItChorse. ... cece ccc c reece ccsceeccvveescnees 52 108 71 191 160 132 
WATER Pedic hoa oc Ss narra sas coc dose ne eeaenees es 47,019 45,856 29,406 | 181,268 | 185,683 242,444 
MARAE, Soasay ve cheer Daca ticks ra be ude s ope arenes 28,794 26,320 16,388 117,723 121,945 170, 883 
SMPMIMA tae ca ticg ce tcl erecta Free evccee singe eee ee 18, 225 19,536 13,018 63,545 63,738 71,561 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
Deferre 


2 Current vacancies only. 


* Magog commenced reporting August 1, 


1955. 


d vacancies are excluded. 


Previously included with Sherbrooke. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.LC. 751) 


1950—1955 
‘Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Began Region | Region | Region 
[sitet l(a ccm] abate] 

TODO cs coat 790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920 | 56,732 | 151,438 | 321,354 179,732 81,546 
itt Beet Sas 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 | 68,895 | 223,979 | 332, 499 196,754 96,111 
1082 te 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 | 84,640 | 251,744 | 320, 684 207,569 | 115,870 
1958. 23 ee 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 | 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 901,670 | 112,271 
Be. IRA Ae, 861.588 | 545,452 | 316,136 | 67,893 | 209,304 | 277,417 165,199 | 131,685 
Li ‘9 months). . 664.465 | 414,082 | 250,383 | 51,483 | 162,993 | 208,418 133,744 | 107,827 
1955 8 months)......--+: 719,169 | 479,454 | 239,715 | 50,560 | 167,355 254,866 | 134,397} 111,991 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Month of September 1955 
Per Wook Number of 
er Week Ny umber o! 
Province Receiving ‘ole Days Benefit Amt 
Benefit* mencine Paid (Disability Benefit 
an be Benefit Days in Paid 
thousands) | Brackets) 
= = = a | = ; 

Newfoundland nee. ae. SNES = Ls 2-3 | 849 52,281 (238) 175,435 
Prince MUWarG [SIANUe Wiseoekncu wen ac ame eta nets “5 185 12,393 (46) 34,315 
iowa, Scoble... Sere ee we o.taies'de se wjoaiaierc eats Sela 6-3 2,587 143, 906 (3, 154) 457, 904 
New Brunswick............ 4-7 2,048 105, 628 (1,983) 329, 846 
oe Nee 32-2 15,711 864, 267 (25, 867) 2,517,647 
Ontarigg. cacarete ck «Meee not oo tees ekos mabe aitoetees 42-1 27,561 | 1,034,428 (23,012) 3,173,477 
Manitoba..... 4-9 2,284 121,817 (3,359) 353, 662 
Saskatchewan... 2-0 841 50, 601 (1,357) 145, 927 
Alberta Be ROP. eee 4-1 1,516 84, 840 (2,407) 260, 613 
British Columbia... .cii7......00055 10-1 7,621 235, 426 (5, 509) 731,242 
Total, Canada, September, 1955...............45. 109-2 61,203 | 2,705,587 (66, 932) 8,180, 068 
Total, Canada, August, 1065. .22.. <2. Rocke. aes to 110-6 61,386 | 2,906,901 (74, 138) 8,727,318 
Total, Canada, September, 1954 Lee 158-S8t 78,225 | 3,974, 847 (74,121) 12,397,571 


* As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the 
pattern of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries 
under the changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 


+ Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—\ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
INCLUDING DISABILITY CASES* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register 

Province and Sex 7 
Total | Gand | 712 | 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73-96 | 97-120 | 21 and 
Newfoundland. . net 2,781 567 233 333 574 382 214 158 320 
INNGIA = doo cnc AES. 2,484 518 214 302 515 353 192 136 254 
POmalb se. vais siv.e< ga. 297 49 19 31 59 29 22 22 66 
Prince Edward Island... 549 101 60 63 89 78 39. 41 78 
DRGIB Ts deh oc. cs cen ues 37& 69 42 44 66 57 27 23 50 
Wenswle sage: sion canes « 171 32 18 19 23 21 12 18 28 
Nova Scotia............. 7,208 1,748 684 810 1,130 921 579 404 932 
LO eS, Cr ae ee 4 5, 831 1,434 564 662 893 783 469 313 713 
Beniales ceo ve iter 1,377 314 120 148 237 138 110 91 219 
New Brunswick.......... 5,353 1,237 598 667 860 659 413 273 646 
Male te vaank dst hetes. 4,077 989 450 529 662 501 298 185 463 
PBIGAIO. cc cias ieee ek 1,276 248 148 138 198 158 115 88 183 
PGK OG Wie va.1 sje cere a 40,590 9,556 3,929 4,595 6,245 4,098 3,313 2,450 6,404 
DIG rai eneoes mee 25, 836 6,899 2,620 3, 054 3,859 2,343 1, 802 1,370 3,889 
Heninleg) se. oes oy 14, 754 2,657 1,309 1,541 2,386 1,755 1,611 1,080 2,515 
RONLAELO Oe «ee ew cee cae hae 48,449 | 12,371 6, 863 5,957 6,065 3,959 3,049 2,563 7,622 
Malls. Mca ctr eee: 32,110 8, 857 5,403 4,055 3,486 2,294 1,707 1,505 4,803 
Memale.cea a sane as 16,339 3,514 1,460 1,902 2,579 1, 665 1,342 1,058 2,819 
Manttoba ocsce. aaticncn cs 5,429 1,357 476 701 762 489 311 236 1,097 
Males. tuc.ceeecti a 3,238 856 297 418 400 260 193 122 692 
emale 1 docteci. coors 2,191 501 179 283 362 229 118 114 405 
Saskatchewan...... 2,850 819 267 285 390 241 155 141 552 
Ieee Fas toes daeiacon 1,651 529 138 143 199 113 79 74 376 
WeIiAIG, onesie ace kek 1,199 290 129 142 191 128 76 67 176 
PAN ayer i, SS See Bs 4,213 1,252 354 418 562 352 276 234 765 
MMaletvecrqecaceh oe te 2,547 811 190 223 293 190 151 153 536 
Wemitnle i). ses onenten 1,666 441 164 195 269 162 125 81 229 
British Columbia........ 12,896 | 3,446 | 1,407} 1,694] 1,647 1,239 773 574 | 2,116 
BIBS asi cecremichaes 8, 264 2,424 964 1,087 959 692 422 313 1,403 
Beriale. Mewvees teint 4,632 1,022 443 607 688 547 351 261 713 
CANAD Aan once eateries 130,318 | 32,454 | 14,871 | 15,523 | 18,324 | 12,418 9,122 7,074 | 20,532 
Te RAMS D S c ee 86,416 | 23,386 | 10,882 | 10,517 | 11,332 | 7,586 | 5,340 | 4,194 | 13,179 
Rustitn eevee ale 43,902 | 9,068 | 3,989] 5,006) 61992] 4,832] 3,782 | 2/880] 7,353 


*Disability cases: September 30, 1955: 2,219 
September 30, 1954: 2,643 
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(1,477 males and 742 females) 
(1,808 males and 835 females) 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
SEPTEMBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


@laime Sled at\Eocal Offices Disposal of Claims *-sading claims 
pending at er’ 10nth) 
Province Total | Entitled | Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed nthe Pending 
of Benefit to 
Benefit 
EUR cc gcc ccnctetccevscniesses “% 1,148 830 318 1,130 742 388 491 
Prince Edward Island...........000cs0. 258 159 99 261 196 65 77 
IN op Gaisis dade bsecanein ven adel 4,287 2,316 1,971 4,148 3,170 978 1, 238 
pe gli cag) 7 ree age ere Ree ey a 2,951 1, 835 1,116 2,933 2,235 698 730 
MAUMIMRSS TEN TN wists <abiwis Rake waco sis0an t< 0 23,949 14,400 9,549 23,115 17,455 5, 660 6, 698 
0 Une ee Ae. 2 ee Sees Peer fe 36, 084 22,329 3,755 37,690 30, 899 6,791 6,791 
UNOS SO Ca ele Se net ee 3,509 2,182 1,327 3,406 2,551 855 647 
PMMA WEE Fcc ns cece ledascenseses 1,645 1,126 519 1,328 980 348 522 
UMA We Ua ts dole sat dewseeetsses antes 2,910 1,796 1,114 2,499 1, 802 697 909 
ERTTGISTT COREG acc acc cede baeceeess gets 10, 821 5,492 5,329 10, 648 8,526 2,122 2,013 
Total Canada, September 1955....... 87,562*| 52,465 35,097 87, 158t 68,556 18, 602 20,116 
Total Canada, August 1955........... 88, 627 49,283 39,344 93,448 70, 464 22,984 19,712 
Total Canada, September 1954....... 109, 548 60, 439 49,109 110, 207 90,798 19,409 25, 546 


ut 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 13,451. In addition, 13,683 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 834 were special requests not granted, and 714 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,806 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
oe i 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed | Claimants* 


3,232,000 | 3,043,100 188, 900 
3,250,000 | 3,058,700 191,300 
3,257,000 | 3,069,300 187,700 
3,249,000 | 3,039,900 209, 100 
3,310,000 | 3,035,500 274, 500 


3,393,000 | 2,961,200 ea aa 


3,222,000 | 3,012,300 209,700 
3,268,000 | 3,110,900 157,100 
3,281,000 | 3,141,000 140, 000 


*Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
Po. (1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

H hold Pivcisite 

* ouseho ommod- 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 

Services 
SOROS V Car OR vince ceeds... ee musecs 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
CN Oe ae 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
TOL V ate Gon xin eee. 0a Bes. 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
TOES V CAL Ts chs iis cu Pattee ave te Pee e 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
POG S a= Y GAT gtk ssc ARCA ousekereetn 115-5 | ° 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
1Ob4— August hyo, eb Re 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
Beptomiban, see sees ces csc paises 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 

RISEOUOL no tac Syatee dette at ting seize 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 

November.......... aibban'ehs See See 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
DIGREIN DEEL. & « aenictie Sue <a cthoe ren 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
LOGE -SIONUGARY ei: feats recess ndlsisa ce cattle -116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
PODTORT Vrs. a umones. cate teen de 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
March. <2, ‘awates vcs eacdees ese’ 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
SA Drals eee cee ae Atircis loka 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
MAY sn ora iinete wee se eect ee 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
tere Bree ie oe ee eee 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
PUY che Hoe ee a alee slave 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
A RBGaE yeaa eee eee cee tae as 116-4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115-8 118-0 
PONE DAL so, eras kine Acie hiatus 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
October cs 'tasey eee acs 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
WOvanihien ann me sani. con nen enicn 116-9 113-0 130- 107-9 116-5 118-3 


TABLE F-2.—-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total tree 
Pes =.) Te «| Household} “G™.™mO0- 

Oct. Ist, | Sept. Ist, | Oct. Ist, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation ao 

1954 1955 1955 Servi 

rvices 
Kea John’s, Nfid.... on. 103-0 105-1 104-8 101-3 109-7 100-3 103-3 110-9 
a al ee devise ot 114-6 115-2 114-9 106-5 124-9 114-6 119-6 119-1 
a att ati 117-6 118-1 117-8 112-0 126-7 116-1 117-0 124-0 
ihn cote eee ort sarees 117-0 117-1 117-0 114-9 136-0 107-0 114-5 116-8 
i to thc 117-3 117-5 117-7 112-0 134-7 111-1 116-0 120-2 
‘2 soon Jha LaR Ry 118-9 119-2 119-4 112-8 147-7 110-0 114-4 118-4 
_ innipeg aivise oare vis ah oa lose pA ied 115-5 116-5 116-6 112-8 126-6 112-4 114-1 119-4 
mae atoon—Regina............ 115-2 115-4 115-5 114-2 118-1 114-4 116-9 114-5 
, monton—Calgary........... 115-6 115-2 115-2 112-3 121-1 112-5 115-7 117-6 
BME V OLA re at twine seote ce Wo Se 118-6 118-1 118-5 114-8 127-6 112-5 123-9 119-6 
SE ee ee Me 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in pri ime i i 
ee ee ge changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-OCTOBER 1954, 1955 


» 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers ; 
Time Loss 


and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1955* 
PAN Rial strlen clas moma e Vike + 16t 16 11,106¢} 11,106} 218,145 0-26 
LIL STS oe oe, RR: Ree SRE 4 11 90 2,587 20, 055 0-02 
March +e pa ae Scene Saree 7 11 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
ie 1 ae fe Re Sr rer 16 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-03 
ESA eet Rabiner six ne neiyine ace ear ke ns 9 17 2,237 3,200 40,550 0-05 
SENT rea a iho 0 iW ni e:ciiu tite mgm om we 21 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
STE Siete ind inacuiownas andes kit «> 19 32 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
2 NTE Tl) ete ae ee 14 25 2,494 6,442 92,525 0-11 
PON GOT DOE nes cece cnt bin bie nates Siea0 01 16 32 17,957 22,547 212,400 0-25 
CES ae ST ea Pry SS star il 21 4,737 23,368 378,760 0-45 
Cumulative totals........... 133 54, 599 1,146,008 0-14 
1954 
DUPRE NERE Oe x, Salas oreipsaicrel= <omgts aia'® «st 2 26+ 26 10,644t| 10,644 | 157,074 0-19 
RMU oie celtic 3. caren + euapicaiye 4 % 9! 5 8 20 779 4,686 52,250 0-06 
OAS i aan eee Ser 12 18 1,184 1,799 14,625 0-02 
EAE dre © ain.n.s 0.0. diueiinitaanaioar ne << 8 24 34 1,651 2,297 25, 081 0-03 
ROS cetticssib-s s o00.8 ou oaeed eta gee 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
Fite eS ae ON Mr) ay 20 32 9,502 10,192 86,715 0-10 
PERE Bilas asrax, noi: fonbynaaun sin 8 sueaste sn = 9 Wis 16 30 4,461 6, 658 54,146 0-06 
CRAG al 5 ecachy = « sup prenveydaiesais)s =i «:6 ts 8 20 1,207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
September........--+eeeseereceecees 14 21 8,597 9,815 127, 582 0-15 
PUOTOBEE: «t-gsinosiactynatae Aanesiite e529. 21 30 17,965 26,279 | 310,003 0-37 
Cumulative totals........-. 157 58,052 907,496 0-11 


«ty peg ee Se De ee 


records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 1955 () 


Number Involved Time 
Industry, Loss in Thats ‘ 
Occupagion, Estab- Man- Ravan Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working 
ments Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1955 
Loaainc— 
Fallers and buckers, 1 24 335 | Sep. 23 |For scale differential under 
Campbell River, certain conditions; concluded 
Bic; October 21; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper printing 1 37 500 | Apr. 20 |For a greater increase in wages 
plant workers, : than recommended by arbi- 
Montreal, Que. tration board; unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 

Furniture factory 1 71 1,400 | Sep. 2) |For anew agreement providing 

workers, for increased wages and 
Meaford, Ont. starting rates, extension of 
vacation plan and pay for 
additional statutory holiday, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 

Metal Products— 

Aircraft factory 1 1,940 38,000 | July 11 |For anew agreement providing 

workers, for increased wages and 
Downsview union shop, following refer- 
(Toronto), Ont. ence to conciliation board; 

) unconcluded. 

Structural steel 1 135 2,700 | Aug. 19 |For a new agreement providing 

fabricators, : for increased wages and job 

Sault Ste. Marie, evaluation plan, following 

Ont. reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 

Motor vehicle and parts, 5 13,800 | 276,000 | Sep. 19 |For a new agreement providing 
diesel locomotive, for increased wages, term of 
stove, refrigerator agreement, form of guaran- 
and air conditioning teed annual wage and fringe 
factory workers, benefits, including extension 

London, Oshawa, of insurance and_ pension 
St. Catharines, plans, following reference to 
Toronto and conciliation board; uncon- 
Windsor, Ont. cluded. 

Wire and cable factory 1 1,349 | 26,900 | Sep. 30 |For anew agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, follow- 

Toronto, Ont. ing reference to conciliation 

board; unconcluded. 
Construction— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Plumbers and 12 100 1,050 | Sep. 29 |For a new agreement providing 
apprentices, for increased wages and 

St. John’s, Nfld. reduced hours from 44 to 40 

per week with same take- 
home pay; concluded Octo- 
ber 15; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 

Miscellaneous— ’ 

Truck drivers, 4 1,150 14,000 | Sep. 28 |For a closed shop union agree-— 


labourers and heavy 
duty machine 
operators, 

Montreal, Que. 
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ment with increased wages; 
concluded October 17; re- 
turn of workers pending 
reference to Quebec Labour 
Relations Board re certifi- 
cation, and further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 1955 (!) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1955—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuc Utitirms— 
Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 
employees, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


25 


Aug. 26 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, job 
classification and union 
security, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- 
cluded October 22; con- 


ciliation, federal, and 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1955 


Logainc— 
Loggers, 
Gordon River and 


Meade Creek, B.C. 


MINING— 
Gold and copper 
miners, 
Noranda, Que. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 
Southwestern 
Ontario. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire and pillow-foam 
factory workers, 


Port Whitby, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Veneer and hardwood 
flooring factory 
workers, 
Woodstoek, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Motor truck factory 
office workers, 
Chatham, Ont. 


291 


65 


1,386 


400 


173 


1,000 | Oct. 
and 20 
325 | Oct. 19 
3,930 | Oct. 18 
950 | Oct. 5 
400 | Oct. 26 
1,380 | Oct. 20, 


18 |For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages for fallers; 
concluded October 21; return 
of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


For a union agreement 
providing for increased wages 
and reduced hours from 48 
to 44 per week with same 
take-home pay; concluded 
October 25; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; 
indefinite. 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
standard work-week for all 
with same take-home pay, 
fringe benefits and other 
changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- 
cluded October 24; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Protesting order forbidding 
smoking except at two rest 
periods per shift; concluded 
October 7; return of workers 
pending negotiations; in 
favour of employers. 


Grievance against foreman in 
veneer department; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
time-and-one-half for over- 
time, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 1955 (’) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Workers 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1955—Concluded 


Structural steel 
fabricators and 
erectors and mining 
machinery factory 
workers, 

London, Port 
Robinson and 
Welland, Ont. 


Washing machine and 
boiler factory 
workers, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Fibrous glass factory 
workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Chemical factory 
workers, 
Palo, Sask. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utinit1as— 
Water— 
Seamen, 
Saint John, N.B. 


442 


1,160 


336 


27 


53 


1,765 


700 


5,700 


190 


1,060 


Oct. 26 |For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 423 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
pension and welfare plans, 
Rand formula for union dues 
and fringe benefits, pending 
report of conciliaion boards; 
unconcluded. 


Oct. 31 |Protesting dismissal of a shop 
steward for being absent 
without leave; unconcluded. 


Oct. 6 |For a new one-year agreement 
providing for increased wages 
seniority, fringe benefits and 
extension of pension and 
welfare plans, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Oct. 22 |For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, shift 
differential and reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
unconcluded. 


Oct. 1 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
overtime rates, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 45 indirectly affected; 
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(4) 535 indirectly affected. 


New Year’s Message, Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


(Continued from page 1361) 


of industrial disputes—the disputes we never 
read about—are settled directly by the 
parties involved without strike action. 


Through the agreements negotiated in the 
past year, Canadian workers have continued 
to improve their working conditions through 
wage increases, shorter hours, longer vaca- 
tions, additional statutory holidays and 
various other fringe benefits. 

Aside from usual seasonal variations, the 
employment outlook for 1956 has many 
elements of strength. 

Agricultural income is down but most 
other primary industries show few signs of 
weakness. The strengthening of the con- 
struction, manufacturing and transportation 
industries has stimulated production in a 
wide variety of other manufacturing and 
service industries. 

Another indication of strength for some 
months to come is the limited accumula- 
tion of business inventories over the past 
year. Not the least encouraging indication 
is the continuing confidence of business and 
investors in our future, and there is every 
reason to believe that employment generally 
will be higher this winter than it was last 
winter. 

This does not mean that there will be 
no seasonal unemployment. This winter, as 
in every winter in the past, we are having 
a decline in employment during the cold 
months. 

It is not likely that seasonal unemploy- 
ment can ever be entirely eliminated in our 
cold northern climate. However, during the 
past year a concentrated effort was begun 
aimed at reducing seasonal unemployment 
in this country—an effort in which employer 
groups, organized labour and governments 
at all levels are co-operating. 

It is now the policy of the federal Gov- 
ernment to do everything possible to 
arrange regular government contracts and 
undertakings so that they will have the 
maximum effect employment-wise during 
the winter months, and a Cabinet directive 


to this effect was sent to government 
departments and appropriate government 
agencies last summer. As a result, an 
increased number of contracts for new con- 
struction, maintenance and repairs now 
require work on them to be carried out 
during the winter months. The procure- 
ment of materials and supplies, in some 
cases, has also been timed with the same 
object in view. Provincial and municipal 
governments are taking steps along the 
same line, 


Last winter national publicity and educa- 
tional efforts were undertaken to support 
activities in local communities where it was 
realized most of the promotional work to 
increase winter employment opportunities 
must be done. 


‘ncouraged by what in most instances 
were experimental efforts last year, the 
federal Department of Labour and the 
National Employment Service are increas- 
ing their support to local efforts this 
winter. Local Employment Advisory 
Committees and local National Employ- 
ment Service offices together with provincial 
and municipal bodies, employers and others 
interested, are combining in many areas to 
increase the local level of employment. 


Inside renovation, decoration, mainte- 
nance and general clean-up can be increased 
in homes, offices and plants this winter if 
active publicity is given to the idea of 
doing this work during the winter months. 
The efforts of our various governments 
must necessarily be limited, and what will 
be done must be considered only as an 
initial impetus to what is hoped will be 
broad support by business and industry to 
educate all Canadians not to put off until 
spring what can be done in the winter, not 
forgetting that business and industry are 
themselves large consumers of goods and 
services. 

“Why Wait for Spring...Do It Now” is 
the slogan adopted by those organizing this 
winter’s seasonal employment campaign. 
Let us all keep this thought in mind during 
the next three of four months. 


——— 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only tay Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a Lasour GazETTe subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 


